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Barrion APOLLO. | 


—_———— 


bE O L. II 


Q. THOU little curmudgin, 2 De 6 
I bear it in dudgin, 4 to 
My queſtions you do not regard; 
You I muſs expoſe, 
And pull by the noſe, 
For your exceeding 
_ Good manners and breeding, | 
Pray where were you bred, Mr. Bard? ] 
Do you know wha you ſlight, Y - 
Nothing leſs than a knight; | 
But after a kicking, _ 
You'll be free'r of ſpeaking, 
Fit uſage for ſuch a ſad fellow; 
You're at a fine paſs,- 
' Thus to play the ſauce, 
J know by * " —Y , q 
Well enough who it is, 18 50 
 Conch'd under the mak of Apollo. | =. i 
Some bolts I will borrow, a, i 1 
1 | Of Jove, to your ſorrow, 
And thunder your Oracles down ; 
And then you muſt go, 
With a raree- 


Ar the rate of a farthing a tun. 


Vor. II. 2 4. Rigbt | 


338 The BAATISH APOLLO. 
A. Right worſhipful knight, 
Do you think we wou'd ſlight 
- - Fhe title ſo fondly. you boaſt; - 
From the language you give, 
And your threatnings which came, 
Without e er a name, | 
That you're only. a knight of the poſt. 
And thus without kicking, 5 
Me uſe our free - ſpeaking. 
For the lion was never, 
: Till. ſick of a fever, | | 
Afraid of the kicks of an aſs : 
If you by the phiz, 
Can tell who it is, 
We know by the eare, 
Who gainſt us appears, 
So that for the other may paſs. 
If with raree-ſhow, | 
We're reduced to go, 
We're aſſured no cuſtom to lack, 
For inftead of French toys, 
Io pleaſe little boys, 

Weill carry the knight on our bac. | 
Q. Gentlemen, I find. a very mean and contemptible 
character given of the Jews by the Egyptian writers, and 
thoſe of other nations, men of as great authority as Joſe- 
phus, or any other Fewiſh- hiſtorian. Manethos, a prieſs 
of Egypt, calls them a crew of leprous and naſty people, 
and ſays they were expell d the country by Amenophis 
then reigning, and driven into Syria, their captain being 
Moſes an Egyptian prieſt. A like relation we have from 


Charemon, an author of good credit among the Greeks, ii 


who tells us that in the reign of Amenophis, two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand lepers were baniſhed out of 
Egypt, under the conduct of Tifithen and Peteſetb, (i. e. 
Moſes and Aaron) and tho other writers differ in the 
name of the king then reigning in Egypt, yet all agree in 
aſſerting the Iſraelites to be a naſiy ſort people, over- 
run with ſcabs and infectious boils ; and that they were 


5 
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efteemed the vety ſcam and filth of the nation. Tacitus, 

a Roman wniter of unqueſtianable authority, adds that 

Moſes one of the exiled lepers, being a man of wit aud 
reputation: among them, having the ndvantage to bs edu- 
cated in the College of the royal priefls at Memphis 
( which none of his nation could boaſt - of beſides himſelf ) 

where magick and aſtrology were the only ſciences then in 
wogue, he being perfedtly vers d in all the myſteries and ſe- 
crets of Egyptian wiſdom, it was no hard tak for him to 
poſſeſs the rude and ignorant ſons of jacob with 4 pro- 
found veneratian for his perſon; and when he ſaw the griefs 
and confuſion of his brethren, he bid them be of good 
cheer, and neither truſt the gods or men of Egypt, but 
only confide in him, and obey his council, for that he was 


| ſent from heaven to be their canductor out of this cala- 


mity; upon which the people, not knowing what courſe to 
take, ſurrendered themſelves wholly to his diſpoſal , from 


; which: tine he became their captain and lam. giver, laad- 


| ing them thro Arabia and other parts, where they com- 
| mitted great rapine and ſpoil, putting man, woman and 


child to the ſword, burning their cities, and laying all 
things deſolate: what could be ſaid worſe of a company of 
robbers or Banditi ? The above is talen ont from Hiſtory, 
and ſome that were in company at the reading are at a 
ſtand what to think, whether theſe authors above quoted 
may be relied on ? Deſiring you would inſert m your paper 


(with your conveniency) your opinions, and yon will very 
much oblige, Gentlemen, your humble ſervants © 
on | M. R. L. 2. 
A. We muſt ſure be of very credulous tempers, if 
we can depend upon heathen authors in matters of 


ſuch great antiquity, as the departure of the Iſraelites 


from Egypt. When we find them all ſo uncertain, 
ſo fabulous, ſo inconſiſtent with one another, ſo ri- 
diculouſly abſurd in accounts of a far later date, we 
muſt renounce our very reaſon, before we can aſſent 
to them in more ancient occurrences. When the 
Romans had no certain records of their own nation 
before the regifugium, we have a wonderful reaſon 
to believe a Tacitus, while diſcourſing of foreign af- 

| Q 2 = 


340 The BRITISH APoLLo. 
fairs, and Thoſe too ſo early in their ra. But if you 
ſay, that the Romans were juniors to the Greeks in the 
common-wealth of learning, and the Greeks again to 
the Egyprians, and therefore the latter might be fur- 
niſh'd with more authentick accounts of thoſe early 
times in matters where themſelves were ' immedt- 
ately concern'd ; to this we firſt reply, that ſuch an 
objection makes the ſeveral relations given us to de- 
pend upon the ſingle authority of the original; whence 
Tacitus s account can give no confirmation to the 
ſtory, unleſs you ſuppoſe, that if it had not been 
founded upon good authority, he would not have aſ- 
ſented to it. But this you cannot ſuppoſe, if you | 
conſider, how warping a thing is prejudice, how 
partial the Romans to themſelves, how ſcorning to be 
inſulted by a conquer'd nation, how unwilling to 
own captives a peculiar people, how obnoxious the 
ews to thoſe about them, how hated and deſpiſed 
y all their neighbours, how proud and inſolent, ill- 
natured and obſtinare in the midſt of their ſubject ion. 
And therefore that | hiſtorian muſt be a man of un- 
uſual integrity, of uncommon ſincerity, and a moſt. 
zealous lover of the truth, who will not in ſuch a 
caſe as this depend upon very ſlender accounts of 
things, removed to ſuch a diſtance from the preſent 
times; but to come to the fountain head, if you 
would know how exceſlively vain the Egyptians were, 
how unprovided with materials for ancient accounts, 
bow defective in chronology ( that eye of hiſtory) 
how precarious in their ſymbolical repreſentations, 
how capable of impoſing upon the world (and was 
It not their intereſt too, to give a turn to their diſ- 


grace, in which they had a better proſpect of ſue- 


ceeding, than cou'd have the Fews, who were ſepa- 
rated from all the world) if you would know, upon 
how ſandy a foundation Manethos's relations are built; 
upon what uncertainties, improbabilities, nay impoſſi- 
bilities they are unhappily ſuperſtructed, we refer 
you to that very learned book of biſhop Sling flees's 
Or gines Sacræ, | 2 | 
| But 


* 
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Zut we cannot forbear the mention of one parti- 
cular, namely, that Manethos pretends to have drawn 
his dynaſties, from the beginning of the Egyptian 
hiftory to near the time of Alexander the great, out 
of the inſcriptions of Tyth, who yet lived at the 
commencement of the very firſt dynaſty, according 
to his own account, | 

The charge of cruelty, which from the Scripture + 
account the Fews may ſeem liable to, is ſufficiently 
cleared from hence, that they were inſtruments of 
divine vengeance. EE | 

Q. Is there a paſſage from the noſe to the brain, by 
which the brain might be injured by too much taking of 
fnuff ? | 


A. That there are paſſages from the brain to the 
noſtrils, is moſt certain, viz. the perforations of the 
os cribroſum, through which the nervous fibres deſ- 
cend; but they are ſo ſmall that ſnuff powders can- 
not be intromitted, or aſcend through them to the 
brain: Yet may the overmuch uſe of ſuch powders 
Jo furr and clogg that bone, that the diſcharge of 
excrementitious humours may be hindred, and the 
brain conſequently very much injured thereby. 
Q: Tower opinion is humbly deſired concerning barnacles, 
whether or no they grow upon the boughs of trees, as com- 
monly reported, and on ſhip-ſides ; and if ſo, how they 
come to grow there? Your humble ſervant, 

4. It was an opinion among the vulgar, and alſo 
received amongſt {ome of the learned, that theſe bar- 
nacles were bred from a ſmall fort of ſhell-fiſh ſome» 
thing reſembling them, which are commonly ſeen in 
a part of Lancaſhire and Scotland to adhere to old 
Pieces of ſhips, trunks and bodies of trees: But from 
the anatomy of theſe ſhell-fiſh and the real barnacle, 
it is evident, that the generation of the latter is no 
ways different from that of other birds. 

Q. Whether a man's moſt like himſelf dreſt or 2 

A. A man of God Almighty's making is molt 
like himſelf when undreſt ; but a man of a taylor's, ' 
perriwigg-maker's and ſemſtreſs's making, when dreſt. 
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242 The BRITISH APoOLLo. 
Q. An humble ſeryan of your godſhip is deſiroms to 
know whether the running away with a wery pretty Lady, 
and an heireſs to a very great fortune (tho with her own 
conſent ) deſerves hanging. And which is the ſecureſt way 
to accompliſh ſo tickliſh an undertaking? g 
A. It your chambers. in the zemple be not for a 
more ſecure retirement after your diverfion of for- 
tune hunting, but that you are one of a true ſolid 
- head, wonderful clear, we mean of all ideas, inven- 
tive, notional or contemplative, and thereby adapted 
to the purſuit of the law : If you can pore 12 hours 
without refreſhment on Coke upon Littleton, and then 
Tiſe up not a jot wiſer than when you ſat down: 
If you can thraſh at your ſtudies daily, till you get a 
handful of wheat out of a horſe-load of chaff: If 
you are this accompliſh'd morta], then give over ſuch 
pieces of knight errantry till you are turn'd of 40, or 


you will not get bread to your onions. But if you 


are the other perſon, a very and meer fortune hunter, 
then by no means find fault with the ſeverity of the 


law, which gives you ſo fair an opportunity of ex- 


preſſing a proof of your paſſion : Butler tells you, 
For he that hangs, or beats out brains, © 
The devil's in it, if he feigns. | 
When the Lady ſees you go ſeriouſly on in a cer- 
tain way to be hang'd for her fake, ſhe will be ready 
to hang her {elf to get at you. 8 
Now we will adviſe you how to manage this tick- 
liſh point: Contrive it fo that ſhe may ſteal you a- 
way, but in ſome manner as may not give the leaſt 
umbrage of your being acceſſary to it, which would 


ſpoil all. Therefore get a lodging on the monument; 


Tet her in the dead of the night ſcale by a rope to the 
top, aſſault your fortreſs, and carry you off on her 
back in triumph ; ſhou'd you meet the watch, the 
ſound of your terrible name wou'd fright em. Thus 


the theft. never fear, will be charg d on her, and you 


come off with flying colours. | 
Q. I love, but my dear charmer ſcorns my flame, 
1d life's become a burthen by my ſhame ; 


Read 


9 
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Read then my laſt reſolves in theſe ſad lines, 
And ſpeak your thoughts on what my love deſigns. 


Jo Coriolanus. 


Say, dear enchanting lovely creature ſay. 


By what wiſh'd means, I may your fancy ſway? 


My heart I give you and my tend'reſt care, 


Jo you I offer life, and all that's dear; 


Mere I to yore the ſame, yon ſoon ſhou'd prove, 

What vaſt delight I take in anſw'ring of your love: 
Center'd in me, you all delight ſhou'd nd. 
For I wou'd pleaſe your taſte as well as charm pour mind. 
But ſince that happineſs I muſs nat gain, | | 


Nor with my fervent love can yours obtain; 


1 will by ſome bold ſtroke rever/e my fate, 
For what is your averſion, I muſt hate. ; 
| Your unfortunate Amaret. 

A. Beware miſtaken maid, alas ! beware, 
Life is a jewel worth your choiceft care, 
Nor will its 1% relieve a tortur'd mind, 
For oh! there's greater zorment yet behind; 
If you are ſlighted, ſlight as much as he, 

Love is a paſſion fond of liberty, 

And they who would hat deity enchain, | 
Muſt work with wond'rous toil, and labour long 

in vain, | 

Q. Apollo's great ſons, | 
I muſt tell you for once, | 
That your anſwer's not pat, 
To the noiſe of * e : | 
Ils not purring but bawling, 
men abs eee 80 

The reaſon of which I der;; 
Therefore pray let it come, 
next time you have room, | 
Or I'll ſay that your muſe is quite tir d 
A. You ask'd when ſhe's pleas'd, 
And her paſſion is eas d, | 


Q4 Which 
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344. The BRITISHñ APoLLo. 
N Which ſeems not by ſquawling, 
In loud caterwauling, 
When ber furrs fly about, 
And her eyes are ſcratch'd out, 
And when her coat hangs all in tatters ; 
Theſe fight when they woo, 
As others oft do, 
When they've ſettId their conjugal matters: 
Q. Divine Apollo, zell me why, 
The men are fo inclin d to ye? 
A. Becauſe the women won't believe, 
N ſome monſtrous proofs they = 
er pray 
reaſon ſay 
y poets 2 ſurmiſe 
That love is blind, 
hen lovers find 
The boy has all his eyes ? 
And theyre but two; 
I gueſs tis thus, 
Aiming at us 
Commanded by his mother, 
To unlucky ſpright 
To level right 
Shuts one and opens other ; 
Now what think you ? 
Pray let me know 
Your thoughts, for ſo 
ms * as —_— diſcover ; 
have, 
7 ind the knave ; 
J will, as I'm a lover ! 
If none, no matter, 
The ſmall wh ſo 
When ſight is gone 
An archer ſtill muſt be; 
And who knows but 
Some random ſhot 


e 5 


A. Tho? 


The BRITISH ArOLLO. 347 
A. Tho' love is blind, | | 
As writ we find, 
And poets do ſurmiſe; 
Let ſtill you make 
A groſs miſtake, 
To think he wants his eyes, 
1 5 There you are blind, 
He aims aright, | 
Guided by fight, £4 
And wounds in ev'ry ſeaſon ; 
But moſt men think 
Thoſe opticks wink, 
Which ſhould direct his reaſon, 
| Now pray, Sir, mind. 
Elſe he would ne'er | h 
Provoke the fair, 
So ill to place their hearts, 
Nor throw away | 
On vulgar clay, 
The choiceſt of his darts; | 4 
| You take us right. 
Fet this we know, 
By what you ſhow, 
If love dim. lighted be; 
His ſabjects too, 
If all like you, 
Are full as blind as he; 
And fo goodnight. 


A moral reflection on the vanity of riches. 


Ee'ſt thou, fond youth, yon precipice from highs, 
Whoſe ſummit makes a Turbant of the sky. 

How low'ring darkly o'er the ſhadow'd plains, 

It ſtrikes wild terror thro' the gazing iwains? 

Its craggy ſides can boaſt no fertil ſoil, | 

No promi: d harveſt tempts a rural toil z. 

No graz ing cattle find their paſture there, 

Nor fragrant flow'rs perfume the ambient air; 

No ſweet mæandring current glides along, 


\ | „ 
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Courting the meadows with its murm'ring ſong; 
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No ſhady bow'rs adorn its barren ſides, 

Nor fair encloſure its rough ground divides; + 
No lofty ſpires a wandring glance invite, by 
Nor artful gardens tempt the diſtant fight; 


All rough and wild, it rears its rocky head, 


And ſtrikes the wond'ring eye with awful dread: 

From its high top impetuous torrents flow, 

Form'd by diſſolving tracts of native ſnow; 

Sorrow ſits brooding on its farrow'd face, 

And deſolation triumphs o'er the place. 

See'ſt thou all this, fond mortal? think if ſo, 

Such is the only bliſs the Great can know, 

Such are the barren pleaſures they enjoy; 

For this alone whole ages they employ. 

They move our pity, tho' they tempt our /zght, 

High above all the reſt, but wretched by their height. 
Q. Whether the happineſs of heaven be progreſſive. 


A. We ought not to indulge our curioſity in thoſe 


particulars, of which God has not thought fit. to 
make any diſcovery; ſince it is enough that thoſe 
things which are reveal'd belong to us and our chil- 


dren. But an happineſs progreſſive to all eternity muſt 


ſure after infinite ages advance to ſo unimaginable a 
proportion as ſeems too great, too exceſſive for a finite, 
for a created being. 

Q. Divine Apollo, the following verſe puts me into a 


fort of ſuſpenſe, as to what the infidelity of the Fews may 


be imputed. He hath blinded their eyes, and hardned their 


hearts, that they ſhould not ſee with their eyes, nor un- 


denſtand with their heart, and be converted and I ſhould 


| beat them. 40 verſe of the 12" chapter of St, John's 


Goſpel. © | 
A. Tho none could come to the acknowledgment 
of the truth without the influence of God's Holy Spi- 


Tit, agreeable to thoſe words of our bleſſed Lord, No 


mam can come to me, unleſs the Father draw him; yet 
the unbelieving Jews were of ſo perverſe, fo obſtinate 
atemper, as to require thro” their own default a more 
than common portion of ſo divine an influence. But 


Ver, who ab the common ſhare of grace allotted 


them, 


2 ²ĩ˙ ¾ ee ᷣ — re” ¼uͤ e . , ,,] ],, 


The BRITISH APOLLO. 347 
them, have no reaſon to expect a double por- 
tion; nay equitable ſure that unexceptionable threat- 


ning, from him that has not (that makes no uſe of 


the bleſſing he enjoys) ſhall be taken away even that 
which he hath. God is therefore ſaid to have blinded 
their eyes (according to the uſual ſtile of Scripture) 
in that he was not pleas d (and who can impeach his 
juſtice in the matter) to afford them ſuch a plentiful 
effuſion of his Spirit, as to make them ſee whether 
they would or no; but rather thought fit upon their 
inexcuſable abuſe of what he had already beſtow'd 


upon them, to deprive them wholly of his aſliſtance,. 


to withdraw his grace, and leave them to their impo- 
tent, to their wretched ſelves. And as this gives & 
ſolution to ſeveral paſſages in Scripture, ſo eſpecially 
to that noted one, where God is ſaid to have hard- 
en'd Pharaoh's heart. | . 

Q. What is the reaſon of bowing towards the altar, at 
coming in, or going out of the church? 3 0 

A. As the altar is ſituated in the eaſtern part of the 
church, ſo we may ſuppoſe the cuſtom to derive from 
the primitive practice of praying towards the eaſt; 
of which practice ſeveral of the Eben give their ſe- 
veral reaſons; but Athanaſius the moſt pertinently thus. 
We do not worſhip (ſays he) towards the eaſt, as tho“ 
we ſuppoſed God confin'd to thoſe parts of the world; 
but becauſe as he is in himſelf, fo is he call'd in Scrip- 
ture the true light, and therefore in turning our ſelves: 
towards the created light, we do not worſhip that 


| light, but the Creator of it; taking occalion from ſo 


extraordinary an element to adore that God who was 
pre-exiſtent to all elements and ages of the world, 
As our church in her canons takes notice of turn- 
ing towards the altar at the repetition of the creed, 
fo whether her children will do ſo or no, ſhe leaves 
it to their own diſcretion, a. 
Q. Pray let me have 2 opinion, whether it be chad- 
rity to give the common beggars about the ſtreets, 
A. Since there are too many cheats among com- 
mon: beggars, we ſhould direct our principal ſtreams 
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of charity to, thoſe of whoſe neceſſities we have a 

_ reaſonable aſſurance: but ſince there are ſome real ob- 

. jets among them, we ſhould ſuffer our leſſer rivu- 

ets to flow in that leſs conſiderable channel, but yet 

With the very utmoſt caution, that external appear- 
ances will poſſibly admit of. 3 

Q.. I hope you'll pardim theſe reflections on your anſwer 

in Numb. xxiv. where you ſay, when any play for more, 

 &c. By your argument I am guilty of covetouſueſ, when 

Tm uneaſy at a bad return; and indeed I am then more 

concern d than for a loſs at play. I think venturing my 

money in any fort of traffick is much the ſams as at ſquare 


Play; and there may be a, ſtricter compariſon, when by en- 


* Jroffing @ commodity I keep it at an extravagant price, 


is ſomewhat like the high game at putt, you are at laſt 
' bound to have this or none, and at my price too, or I ſhall 

get your cuſtomer, beſides there is a certain pleaſure in 
Playing for ſomewhat extraordinary, which extreamly keight- 
ens the recreation. Indeed there are crimes often attend- 
ing it, as quarrelling and ſwearing, but while I can keep 
my ſelf from thoſe two, and divert my ſelf at ſeaſonable 
times with thoſe I know (or believe) are fair gameſters, I 
ſhall not fear to wager conſiderable fums, nor then to rob 


my dear and tho I deſire to win, not think my ſelf 


convicted of covetouſneſs more than at my buſmeſs; but 1 


Shall ſubmit to your ſuperiour judgments in the anſwer 1 


hope to receive. Sic ſubſcribitur Count Hatchet. 

A. We think the adventurers in the way of traffick 
hold no analogy with the chances in play, eitherin re- 
ſpect to the circumſtances, or to the ultimate end of 

th. The merchant gives a valuable conſideration 
for what he expects a profit from; the gameſter de- 
ſigns none: if you urge the riſque he runs as a va- 
Juable conſideration for the other's loſs; we anſwer 
he deſigns no ſuch conſideration when he plays: the 
merchant's affairs oblige an induſtry in his attending 
thereon, which gives not vice an opportunity to gain 
an aſcendant over him ; whereas the gameſter's is an 
idle courſe of life, which Iays bim open to vice; nor 
is it ſufficient (as you fay you do) that you keep free 
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from the vices of quarrels and ſwearing, ſince you 
ought alſo to avoid all temptations to theſe crimes. 
We cannot think it a real but fallacious pleaſure, where 
the perſon converts, a certainty into a chance; or 
prudence to bring into queſtion, whether his own be 
his own, by putting it in hazard. Beſides he always 
plays ** odds in effect, ſince what he loſes, is 
o much; but what he wins, generally from 
the caſineſs of the purchaſe, is lightly diſpers'd, whilſt 
what is gain'd by induſtry ſticks by a man. Thus, 
the compariſon will in no points hold between the 


. merchant-adventurer and the gameſter, | 


Q. Whether this terraqueous orb does continually move 
on its axis, and ſo the ſun is fixt in its centre; or whether 
that is continually moving, and this orb fixt and immove- 
able : if ſo, how does the ſun compaſs it in ſo ſmall a ſpace 
as 24 hours; and why the moon in ſo long a ſpace as 28 
days? Your anſwer to this will oblige a ſubſcriber. 

A. That the earth moves round its own axis may be 
gather'd from the nature of wiſdom, whoſe property 
it is to act by the moſt ſimple methods; and therefore 
we cannot rationally fuppoſe, that when the ſueceſ- 
ſion of the night and day might be perform'd by ſo 
eaſy and natural a motion, infinite wiſdom ſhould ra- 
ther chooſe a ſtrangely rapid and unnatural one, But 
on ſuppoſition that the old Prolemaick ſyſtem were 
true, you yet compare the monthly courſe of the 
moon with the ſun's diurnal progreſs; whereas you 
ſhould have compar'd it with its annual one. For up- 
on the forementioned principle the moon has a diur- 
nal motion, correſpondent to the diurnal motion of 
the ſun, with no other difference than what naturally 
proceeds from the greater ſwiftneſs of its retrograde 


motion thro? the ecliptick. But why upon the ſame 


principle the moon ſhould perform her revolution in 
a month, which the ſun cannot perform in leſs time 
than a year, this might readily be accounted for from 
the vicinity of one, and the vaſtly greater diſtance of 
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Q. I beg you will ſend your ſpeedy advice to a harm- 
Pry = ral her what i ſhe hal take to rid her ſelf 
of a troubleſome lover, without being ſuſpected by her friends 
of being pre-ingaged; his ſuit is favour'd by her neareſt 
relations : fear of offending thoſe who claim a juſt obedience 
from her has oblig'd her hitherto to put ſo great a con- 
ffraint upon her inclinations as to treat him with a ſeeming 
civility; but being each day wearied with his importunities, 
ſhe finds it impoſſible to play the hypocrite much longer, yet 
trembles at the thoughts of unmasking ; for the match is 
fo advantageous in the eyes of her relations, that ſhe is cer- 
tain whenever ſhe declares her reſolution. not to wed the 
man they approve, ſhe will have reaſon to fear their ſharp- 
. eft reſentments: yet is ſhe firmly reſolved to ſuffer the great- | 
eſt affliction, rather than ſacrifice her inclinations, which are | 
 fixt on an abſent lover, whoſe virtue and good humour | 
are arms againſt the moſt powerful temptations ? Your an- 
ſwer will oblige yours, Lucilla. 
A. Madam, we know but one method to adviſe 
you to, viz. that you ſpeedily communicate in the 
beſt manner all circumſtances to your parents; firſt in 
regard to the aſcendant they have over you, at leaſt as 
to a negative power; and ſecondly, leſt your holdin 
another perſon in ſuſpence calls your honour or diſ- 
cretion, or both into queſtion. If your parents are 
reaſonable perſons, and finding you have made a wor- 
thy choice, doubtleſs they will diſpenſe with a little 
worldly advantage to comply with your ſatisfaction 
and affection: if not, you muſt abide by a lover's. 
fate, which is to meet with troubles and diſappoint- 
ments: however, hold faſt to virtue, and doubt not 
in the end of a happy concluſion. 

Q. am juſt in the condition of the poor Gentleman 
that ſays (ye ſons of Apollo, whom ſo many follow, and 
bis rhimes would not hold out to the end, and fearing mine 

Should be the ſame, I will begin to tell qu my diſmal 
Fory in proſe. I have been acquainted with a Gentleman- 
theſe ſeveral years, and the more I knew him, the greater 
reſpe I had for him; but now I wiſh it was like Cow- 
ty's. friendſhip, ſo pure that I might ſay it was love with 
out 


| | . 
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out alloy) but my love has no allay, for I can neither eat, 
drink, nor ſleep for thinking on him. He is often in my 
company, and is ſo extreamiy crvil to me, that it is taten 
notice of in ail company, and every body ſays he courts me: 
He has made his adareſſes to ſeveral ſmce ] knew him; 
but has left them all, and I have had a great many good 
offers, but have refuſed them all on his account, hoping the 
world would talk him into love with me. Now, if you can 
adviſe me how I ſhall do more than all the world y 
and ſo at laſt become his bride; the thanks to you t < 
be deny'd by your humble ſervant, « ies Kei L 
4. Madam, it is ſomething hard that the Gentle- 
man ſhould make his actual addreſſes to others, and 
be only civil to you, We alſo fear that if his own: 
inclinations will not lead him, the world will ſcarce- 
ly be able to talk him into love: but perhaps grati- 
tude may prevail upon him, when he finds that infal- 
lible demonſtration of your paſſion, which runs you 
out of reaſon into rhime at the end of your letter. 
Q. Gentlemen, what is the nature of the cramp in. 
young birds? = i | | 
4. This diſorder in birds, which you call the 
cramp, ſeems to. be nothing elſe buk a numbneſs pro-; 
ceeding from cold, as is commonly obſery'd to hap- 
pen to them in the winter. | | 
Q.: Gentlemen, there is a young Lady an acquaintance 
of mine, that in all appearance is not a little belov d by a: 
young Gentleman, whom I believe never ſpeaks to her other- 
8 wiſe than with his eyes: now, I deſire to know whether 
= this Lady can in poins of honour ſuffer her ſelf to be diſ- 
pos d of without letting him know the ſame, or whether it 
can be reckoned immodeſt ſo to do ( ſhe having no ſmall: 
eſteem for him) and knowing his not opening his mind to 
her proceeds from fear of diſobliging his friends, Your ſpee- 
dy anſwer to which will oblige yours, &c. HP 
A. This Lady is wonderfully vers'd in the lan- 
guage of the eyes, that ſhe does not only underſtand 
all the Gentleman's intentions, but alſo what prevents 
| his intentions, If ſhe pleaſes, ſhe may acquaint the 
Gentleman by her eyes, that ſhe deſigns to entertain 
another. 
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another humble ſervant, before ſhe actually entertains 
him; but we think her not bound in honour to com- 
municate ſuch matters to him by her tongue, ſince 
his we find has not as yet put hers under any ſuch 
obligation. . 1 
Q. I have a long time loved a young Lady, but have 
not yet diſcloſed my paſſion to her, nor do not know how to | 
do it, for I am not acquainted with her, nor no body in 
her houſe. I am going for Holland in ſome few months, | 
and 1 would fain let her know what 1 ſuffer for her. Now | 
IJ would deſire of you, good Mr. Apollo, to teach me the 
way to let her know it, then you'll oblige, &c. 1 
A. If your paſſion be ſo great for the Lady, you'll! 
find it more difficult to conceal than to reveal it, ec- 
cept the Lady be deſtitute of all apprehenſion; if ſo. 
we think the object unworthy of your pains in diſ- 
covering it. 3 
Q. Tell, learn'd Phoebeans, why your glorious ſire, 
When nature's mighty Lord hung on the tree, 
Did from our view (in ſables cloath'd) retire, 
Declining that ſad ſpectacle to ſee ? 
A. Our God retir'd ( ſhock'd at the dreadful blow) 
In fables wrap'd, to mourn his cruel fate; 
Whilſt univerſal nature groan'd below, 
To uſher in his tragedy with fate, 
QI ſhould repent 
My former intent, 
And de. as Apollo adviſed; 
Will not the town ſay, 
Unconftant's my way, 
And for that ſhall not I be deſpiſed? 
Yee I will ſuhmit | 
With but a regret 
To ſuperior wit, 
(For yours is compleat 
F brought as an inſtance it never will Be, 
hat mwomankind. is, 2h 
(A. ill nature ſays ) 
Conſtant in nothing but inconſtancy? 
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Can wit be ſaid to chooſe a mate, | 
Since commonly we find, 
| Thuſe that are in a marriage-ſiate, 
Say love is always blind? 
A. The wiſeſt confeſs 
They often tranſgreſs 
From reaſon's infallible rule; 
But then to retract, 
Is a glorious act, | 
And cenſur'd by none but a fool. 
In inſtance from hence, 
What perſon of ſenſe, 
Would not ſoon commence, 
And with juſt pretence 
To wiſdom, which ſhall to her honour ariſe 
For thoſe who think this, | 
Inconſtancy is, | 
Their Judgment much reaſon ſhel] have to deſpiſe, 
True wit may chooſe a proper mate, 
Whilſt ſuch as ſay love's blind, 
Rul'd by a dark and ſullen fate, 
Their errors only find. 5 
Q: Gentlemen, not long ſinco my friend and I was 
| walking in the fields, the evening being very ſerene, I by 
chance had fix d my eye upon a bright ſtar which ſhone 
more glorious than the reſt; but whilſt we were nicely ob- 
ſerving the heavenly luminary, it in part (to out ward ap- 
pearance) deſcended towards the earth; immediately a diſ- 
pute aroſe, my friend affirm'd, that the meteor (as gener- 
ally call d) was a ſulphureous matter exhal d from earth 
| by the ſun · beams, and after ſometime inkindled as we ſaw; 
= if /o, I deſire to know by what power this Fx, e. 
matter is conſi d in the air: and why it ſhould ſo much 
deceive the eye in ſhooting to all appearance directiy from 
a fiar ? And laſtly, how it happens to be ſet on fire by 
the fun, when the ſame is under the earth? Your ſpeedy 
anſwer is deſired from, Gentlemen, your very humble fer- 
want 


A. The flux of the air ſuſtain'd the ſulphureous 
meteor you ſaw; which is the reaſon that ſuch me- 
N | 8 teors 
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teors fall not in a direct, but a tranſverſe deſcent, It 
might have been ſet on fire before the ſun- ſet, tho 
eclips d by that greater light, which takes away thi bem 
foundation of your laſt queſtion. Tho' indeed, the 
heat of the air may be ſufficient to kindle it, by giv-· Nhe! 
ing the ſulphureous particles ſo rapid a motion 2% 
to enable it to deject the circumambient air, and more 
only in the materia ſubtiliſſima, whence the original off 
fire. As for its ſeeming to ſhoot directly from a ſtar} 
it could not do otherwiſe than ſo, ſince the great diſ# 
tance of the ſtars from us makes it neceſſary that ai 
ſtrait line, drawn thro* any intermediate body in the) 
atmoſphere, ſhall ſeem to terminate in one of thoſe} 
heavenly luminaries. 

Q. What is the true ſenſe of the Sth, gth and rotbſ 

. verſes of the 23d chapter of St. Matthew ; 6 6e nol} 
ye called Rabbi; for one is your maſter, even Chriſt, al 
all ye are e and call no man your father upon 
(earth; for one i ather, which is in 7 Neither 
be ye called ma te; 2 one is your maſter, even Chrift ? || 
A. From 1 John ii. 13. and Gal. iv. 19. where the 
ſame titles are _ uſe of by men inſpir d, we may 
evidently ſee, that not the uſe, but the abuſe of them 
is here prohibited. And indeed, when the great doc 
tors among the Jews aſſum'd fo uncontroulable anf 
authority, when they demanded an unreſery'd obe 

dience from their own diſciples; when they requir af p. 

nothing leſs than an implicit faith, they deſery'd the re 

cenſure of the Son of God, they facrilegiouſly in-W ti 

trench'd upon God's prerogative, who only is a fr n 

ther, is a maſter in ſo unlimited a ſenſe. d 

But tho' we aſſume the titles in a moderate, in 1 
 warrantable ſenſe, if we yet affect them out of acid 

and vanity; if fondly elevated, becauſe inſtructers off 

the fooliſh, becauſe teachers of babes, we have reaſon 1 
to be afraid, leſt we come within the cenſure of tbe ! 

texts, 6 | 
Q Whether 'Zachariah Jehoiada's ſm were the ſami - 
aur Saviour ſpeaks of in Mat. xxiii. 2. 35. = - 
A. We — with thoſe who ſay that the 9 

ria 
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jab mention'd by our Lord was that ſon of Fehoiada 
7e meet with in 2 Chron. xxiv. And alſo concur with 
Whem in their anſwer to that objection, namely, how _ 
an the ſon of Fehviada and the ſon of Barachias be 
iv. Nhe fame perſon? for fince both Fehoiada and Bara- 
hias ſignify the fame in Hebrew, namely, praiſe God: 
Und ſince it was uſual with the Jews to avoid the 
Vord Fehovah, and change thoſe proper names, where- 
In that vox enunciabilis was found, into other names 
pf a like ſignification, we need not wonder that the 
Jon of Fehoinda ſhould be ſtiled in the Greek the fon 
of Barachias. STE „„ | 
Qt. ii hat is the meaning of thoſe words of St. Paul in 
Acts xxii. 28? 8 | | 
A. St. Paul was a native of Tarſus in Cilicia, a 
town whoſe inhabitants had the privilege of Roman 
citizens. | | | 
= Q. 4 Gentleman of my acquaintance that has the cha- 
racter of a very virtuous perſon, and I believe really is ſo, 
has the misfortune of a yealous wife, who pretends a great 
reſpect for him. I deſire you to reſolve me whether her 
Vealouſ/ proceeds from love or diſtruſt ? 5 
A. The paſſion of jealouſy is it ſelf the diſtruſt 
ou ſpeak of, and may in your friends caſe proceed, 
from two different cauſes; firſt, the Lady's violent 
affection for her husband may create in her a great o- 
ir {i pinion of his merits and perfection, and conſequently 
IT repreſent him doubly liable to the dangers of tempta- 
in. tion; or ſecondly, a mean opinion of her own qua- 
= lification may probably induce her to believe him as 
deſirous as he is deſerving of a more agreeable con- 
22 verſation. 8 1 1481 
A. Pray why is the unruly multitude call'd the Mob? 
A. From the latin word mabilis, alluding to their 
natural levity, and the frequent changes of their un- 
ſtable inclinations, © 3 
2. Tell us your learned reaſons, x 
An aſs is fall'n from ſtation high. 
From carrying princes on her back, 


And pamper d prieſts to lowſy pacm 


ä 1 d 
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Of ſcrubbing peaſant ? And if honour 
deſign to mount again upon her? 
A. Tis known by men of ſenſe, that all, 
Or men, or beaſts, who riſe muſt fall; 
And fince an 4/ is made to bear 
All burthens that in nature are; 
*Tis ſure no ſhame for loads of honour 
To condeſcend to mount upon her: 
But ſince by ſympathy men find 
Each beaſt acquainted with his kind, 
*Tis ſtrange that you're ſo dull a creature, 
Yet 1gn'rant of an A/, nature, 
Q. Dou [Britiſh Apollo, 
mom all men do follow, 
For ſo we begin a- la- mode: 
My queſtion, pray, anſwer, 
That is, if you- can, Sir, 
I flill keep in the old road. 
But a little aſide 
For weſtion I' vide, 
Which 5g * all this preamble 
I'm fore d, for fear 
My cat ſhould come near | 
To cover my marum with bramble; 
For ſhould ſhe get to it, 
Shed. make ſuch a do wit, 
Ton d think ſhe was running diſtracted ; 
Then _ I would know 
O Apollo, and /o, 
| CO oem es cat's thus affected? 
A. Tho' the mode you profeſs, 
Give us leave to expreſs 
To your queſtion our ready ſolution ; 
And we'll plauſible make it, 
That is, can you take it 
Without a long circumvolution. 
That your cat does delight 
This exotick to bite, 


Does proceed from her wild inclination ; 
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For an author does own, 72011 

In thoſe ereatures alone 

It extreamly promotes generation. 
Q. Gentlemen, pray tell the reaſon, why upon Green- 
wich hill, when it is high tide, you may ſee the beaſts in 
e fields called the Ifle of dogs, and not at low tide, tho 
ey continue in the ſame place? which bas been the ob- 
ruation of ſeveral Gentlemen, and your humble ſervant. 
A. Sir, we deny the matter of fact, ſince this ob- 
ervation cannot be made from the hill, but upon the 
evels of the oppoſite ſhore, and the cauſe of this will 
fily appear from the ſmalleſt skill in the nature of 


efrafiom. 


Q. What is the reaſon of repeating Amen at the end "a1 
prayer, and whence is that word derived? 


4 The word is of Hebrew original, primarily im- 


Porting werizy; whence (as Buxtorf has it) it paſſes 


Into a particle of depending and aſſenting: and there- 


Pore at the end of a petition ſignifies ée it ſo. And 
his gives us the reaſon why we. conclude our prays 
rs with ſo pertinent a word. As therefore this ſin- 
le word is a ſummary repetition of the preceding 
rayer, and ought to be audibly pronounc'd ( thoug 

oo much indeed neglected) by the whole body of 


he people, to witneſs their aſſent to what the mini- 


For 


der has been repeating ; ſo it fairly ſhews us, that our 
Mudible repetition 6f the prayers is not only trouble- 
Wome to our uneaſy neighbours, but impertinent, but 
Inneceſſary too, | 
Q. How may I diſtinguiſh between a natural thought. 
da diabelical ſuggeſtion ? | 
HA. As we are not able to diſtinguiſh between the 
Pperations of the bleſſed Spirit, and the ſuggeſtions 
f our own minds; ſo, whatever power the devil 
ay have of exciting thoughts (by working upon 
We animal ſpirits or otherwiſe) we are (generally at 
Faſt ) incapable of tracing their original. But fince we 
Have it in our power to cultivate the good thoughts, 
d reject the bad, of what advantage would it be to 
able to diſtinguiſh? But from any W 
| | t 
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that might enſue from hence we may ſhelter oy diurn 
ſelves under the goodneſs of our Maker. 44 
Q. Wife Sirs, ſince it happens that I cannot tell. Detec 

How the method of ſpeaking unto me befell, : 

Whether it was by nature or art, 

I deſire your opinion you'd frankly impart? — 
A. The methods of ſpeaking by th' learned 
25 vote, Lo | 

As grammarians and rhetors and poets of note. *. 
But to ſuch we dont ſay, that your ſpeaking is due, 
For we think it is natural wholly to ou. 
QQ Gentlemen, my father lives in Ireland, and is off 

the Romiſh religion, wherein he bred me till arriv'd a 

gears of diſcretion; when, diſtinguiſhng between the nou- 
nious ſuperſtition of that Church, and the truth of the Re. 

form d. Ive out of pure conſcience embrac d the latter 
whereat my father being diſſatisfied will allow me nothing Am! 

10 live upon, his eſtate being perſonal, and of his own ac. 

tion. Tour charitable advice and opinion how far the 
lam will oblige bim to do for me, will entirely oblige, 

Gentlemen, your diſtreſs'd Queriſt., cke. 

A. We are ſorry to inform you that the law in|: 

your caſe will take no cognizance of your father's 
proceedings; for as his eſtate was the effect of his 
induſtry, tis the ſervant of his will. But ſurely ſince 
the dictates of your reaſon were ſufficient to direct 
your choice in matters of religion, they will furniſh" 
you with arguments to win your father from his un- 

Find reſolution by the mild effects of a perſuaſive” 
rhetorick; or if he will not give. you leave to try, 

_ employ ſome friend or near relation to convince him s' 
of his error: if after all he ſtill continues obſtinate, h 
con{ider that fince conſcience work'd your change, a MP 
little intereſt ſhould not ſhake it, perſiſt contentedly |” 
in your happy converſion, and be aſſur'd that God} 
will proſper your own induſtry, or melt in time your 
father's heart to pity your misfortunes, and reſtore | 


* 


the Tg % his loſt affection. 
Q. To thee, moſs mighty phy/iologer, 
Grandſon to Saturn, ſon of Jupiter, 


Diurnal 
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diurnal god, conductor of the light, 3 
on ſubile ſolver, who in black and white by, 
Detects myſterious ſecrets moſs polite : 
From thee the gutleſs flute ſpeech firſt receiv d, 

ou god that through a gliſter pipe firſt breath d, 
v thee, oh ! ſon of ſcience, oh! to thee, 1 
ho to the ſilent world taught ſt archery, 

Ind conjur d out of proſe true poetry. 

Extend your love, your gloomy liſts turn over, 


er 0 


due, And conjure why one's tictliſß more than other? 

„ icklih point requires your godſhip's view, ) 
F fleſh and blood can ſolve it, ſure tis you, %. "x6 
'4 i Perauſe you ſeem both god and devil too. 


Yours, &c. D. K. 


noto. 

„ Re. A. Prodigious ſophiſter, thou bard profound, 
atter That doſt with thoughts inſcrutable abound. 
thing Immortals doſt define by fleſh and blood, 

n ac. And little John deriv'ſt, and Robin. Hood; 

r the Whoſe mighty genius and Capacious brain 
lige, Does guts and flutes and gliſter- pipes contain. 
Pr by various raptures in thy writings ſhew 

vin Thy muſe luxuriant and thy body too: 

her': But this your paſſion does alone abound, 


Where thinner skin's with tender habits found. 


ſince Q. Apollo, 7 wonder why matter, which I think. 
ire ¶ naturally is of a ponderous body, ſhould for a time be 
rniſh We?! from the centre while it is lodged in the clouds ; and 


alſo why when it falls, it is ſo ſeparated, juſt as if it 
A. The phænomenon is attributed to a twofold 
cauſe, to the motion of the wind converſant in that 
5 higher region, and the continual aſcent of other va- 
2 pours, which are aſſiſtant to the ſuſtaining the ſupe- 


Ee, 4 : 

0 5 rior clouds, | 1 
God As vapours are water rarefied, ſo either cold con- 
your denſates them into drops of rain; or heat raiſes ſo 


IF large. a: quantity of tbem, as by joining with one a- 
nother compoſe drops of ſuch a bigneſs, that they 
annot be any longer ſuſpended in the air. 


3 Q. Gentle- 
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inverting the propoſution, we ſuppoſe ano- 
#her child 1 more parts LD 2 5 com- 
monly have by the regular and ordinary courſe of genera- 
nion? The premiſes have bred very warm debates, and a 
ſtrenuous oppoſition from both parties, and all occaſioned 
the late ingenious authors of the Athenian Oracle, w 
ſeem to diſallow the propriety of the former in any natural 
cauſes, Pray favour me with an anſwer in the next 
Apollo, and you will by ſo doing oblige your humble ſer- 
want and admirer. 5 3 
A. Words are but arbitrary ſigns of our concepti- 
ons, and are taken ſometimes in a looſer, ſometimes 
in a ſtricter ſenſe. And therefore we are of opinion, 


that in common diſcourſe the word præternatural ; 
may be allowed to denote even natural productions, 


but are exceptions from the uſual courſe of nature, 
(ſo you intend no further by the word) though to 


ſpeak more ſtrictly and philoſophically even monſters | 


muſt be granted natural, 5 
Qi. Laſt night at the tavern amongſt other diſcourſe, a 


diſpute aroſe whether all living creatures had brains or not ? | 


upon which one of the company (whether he had more 


brains than all of us or not I will not yet determine) ſaid | 


and perſiſted in it, that a horſe has none, and is the only 


creature that has not. Your opinion herein will very much 


oblige yours, &c. | 

A. That an horſe hath no pall hath been an old 
erroneous opinion, but that he hath no brains is a 
9 8 7 new 
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Will viadicare im. | . 

Q. Pray Britiſn Apollo, hat is the cauſe. of thun- 
der and lightning, and why it does not thunder and lighten 
in cold weather as well as hot? By reſolving which you 
will oblige your ſubſcriber. | . 

A. Lightning is caus'd by the ſulphurous and ni- 
trous exhalations ſet on fire in the air. And the ſud- 
denneſs of their accenſion disjects the air in ſo vio- 
lent a manner as to produce the ſound we call thun- 
der. And this gives a ſolution to the ſecond que- 
ſtion, ſince thoſe exhalations cannot be ſuppos'd to 
be ſet on fire in a cold air. 


Q. Gentlemen, Pleaſe to inform me how many let- 
ters are contain d in the Engliſh alphabet, which being now 
in diſpute is refer d to your opinion? Aud likewiſe if the 
letter H in the Engliſh tongue is to be accounted as a 
note of aſpiration or breathing only ? Excuſe this ſeeming 


impertinence in your humble ſervant. 


A. We ſee no reaſon to recede from the common 
computation of 24; for tho' the Latins look'd upon 
the letter H as a ſpiral” in compliance with the Greeks, 
from whom they receiv'd their letters by Evander 
and his mother Carmentis; yet it is to beobſery'd that 
a capital H was more antiently accounted a letter by 
the Greeks themſelves, And tho' it be nothing but a 
breathing, yet that breathing gives a ſound to the ad- 
Joyning vowel diſtin&t enough to receive the deno- 
mination of a letter. The letter K, tho' call'd pere- 
grinum by the Latins, is yet a native of England, as is 
evident from the cuſtomary uſe of it: and tho' Z Y 
were Greek letters with the Latins, and at beſt but na- 
turaliz'd, yet that they are free-born with us may 
be collected from the common uſe of them in our 
underiv'd appellatives. 1 | 

Q. That to be maſter of Latin, Greek and French, 
are ſo many ſteps to perfection in the Engliſh tongue, 1 
am (my ſelf underflanding neither) moſt unhappily aſſur' d. 
Now Gentlemen, your opinion whether or no it may be 

Vol. II. | attamed 
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new one; and none but the brainſick or brainleſs . _ M 
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attained without any of thoſe helps? And if it may, the hi 
method how, will extreamly oblige yours, &C. ef 
A. As our Evgliſh tongue has ſo much of the te 
ſtamp of thoſe three languages, ſo it may be neceſ. i d 
ſary to be maſters of them all, if we wou'd arrive | 
at what we may call abſolute perfection. | aj 
Q. Gentlemen, The following wager by mediation of Wl 9 
Friends is ſubmitted to your determination; therefore you 
are requeſted to inſert it into your next, becauſe thereby ti 
you will prevent great differences between two intimate t! 
friends. | b 
Upon the z oth of April laſt A. lays 60 guineas with 
B. that C. did not ride that day to D. before night. a 
*Tis admitted on both ſides that C. did ride to D. te 
by 33 minutes after 8 in the evening. | 
The queſtion to be determined is, whether that was i 
Before night or not? 7 
A. Since tis likely, that the Gentleman who ac- t 
cepted the wager underſtood by the word night, in Ic 
n 


the queſtion, no more than the deprivation of day- 
light, tis our opinion, that if C. arriv'd at his jour- 
ney's end before it was dark, the Gentleman repre- 7 
ſented under the letter B. has won the wager. 

Q. Whether did moſt, Anchiſes for Æneas, or Æneas t] 


for Anchiſes ? N 
A. Tho' each ow'd his life to the other, we ſhould t] 
yet conſider, that what the one did, was previous to u 
any obligations receiv'd, that what the other did, a 
was but an act of gratitude, but a payment of the B 
debt. That the one was oblig'd for his moſt valuable 1 
time, the other for his moſt unprofitable days ; the t 
one for his whole life, the other but for a remnant 5 
of his life. That Azchiſes gave being and education p 
to ZEntas, while Troy flouriſned in its moſt proſpe- al 
Tous eſtate, but Æneas prolong'd Anchiſes's life, when 3 
he could do nothing but bewail his country's ruin, 
when death would have been a welcome gueſt, a a 
bleſſed aſylum from impending miſery. Though yet Yd 
we muſt acknowledge, that ZEneas has eminently the ſe 
advantage in one particular, namely, that he ventured / 


his 
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the his own life to preſerve his father's ; whereas An- 

a chiſes by begetting, by educating his ſon, rather ex- 
the tended, nay immortalized his own life, inaſmuch as 

cel. WL deceaſed parents live in their ſurviving children. 

rive Q. The other day I ſaw 4 beaſt that was both horſe 


| and mare, I deſire to know whether that beaſt be capable 
W of i of getting and conceiving ? 7 | 
A. Some hermaphrodites have been capable of get- 


reby ting, and ſome of conceiving, but we have not read 

ate that the ſame bermaphrodite hath been capable of 
both. 5 

vith Q. Gentlemen, I deſire to know why men wear breeches, - 


; and women petticoats, ſince the breeches are more proper 
D. or the defence of the female ſex ? | 
A. We do not ſuppoſe that petticoats became 
was 8 faſhionable, as being more or leſs defenſive to the 
fair ſex, but rather out of a regard to their modeſty, 
ac- that being a ſort of apparel entirely covering the 


in lower parts, as legs, feet, &. But that which ſeems 
ay- [© moſt accountable for it, is the cuſtom of the country. 
ur- Q. Is it à greater ſin to break a bare promiſe for 


re- matrimony, than in any other part of friendſhip ? 
A. As a promiſe to matrimony is a pretenſion te 
eas the moſt intimate friendſhip, a breach of that pro- 
miſe muſt conſequently rective ſome aggravation 
uld thence, But if the perſon you deceive has been ſo 


to unhappy as to ſettle her affections upon ſo inconſtant 

id, a lover, the injury you do her may be irreparable, 

the But, ſuppoſing that ſhe may retrieve a heart ſo very 

ble ill beſtow'd, upon what aſſurance can you depend | 
he that you have not hinder'd her of a better match? 4 
int And in caſe you have, this ſure muſt aggravate her 3 
on preſent misfortune, if you. are at once ſo unkind I 
pe- and falſe, as to forfeit your engagement to one, whom 

en you bad deſigned for your ſecond ſelf. Tor 

in, Q. I deſire your opinion concerning the witch of Endor 


a and Saul : whether it was the real ſpirit of Samuel, or J 
et the devil in bis ſhape, that the witch raiſed ; for ſhe 94 
— ſeemeth to be afrighted when ſhe ſaw the ſpirit, which 4 
ed fre might not have been, had it been one of her Famili- 
| N 2 1 ars 5 
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ars; and what ſhe meaneth, when ſhe ſaid to Sau), ] 
fee gods aſcending out of the earth; the whole hiſtory you 
will find in the 28th chapter of the firſt book of Samuel 

A. Not to aſſume an air of aſſurance in ſo contro 
verted a point; we are rather inclined- to think 
that the appearance was of a perſonated, not of a rei 
Samuel, And this opinion we ground upon the fol 
lowing reaſons, 

1. We are apt to think with Tertullian (not with. 


ſtanding that oo] em Martyr is 2gainſt us) that Golf 
er the ſpirit of ſo good a man, and fol 
great a prophet, to be at the diſpoſal of a notoriouſ 


would not ſu 


witch. 


cannot readily perſuade our ſelves, that he would fa. 


vour him with ſo extraordinary a meſſenger from 


the dead. 


3. We cannot think that God would give ſuc] 


ſeeming countenance to thoſe abominations he had 
with ſo much ſeverity forbid. 

4. The apparition is ſaid to come out of the earth 
whereas (agreeable to our opinion of ſeparate exi- 
ſtence ) he ſhould have deſcended from above. 

To the objection, how the devil could foretel the 

ſſſue of the battle, ſome think that God might ac: 
quaint him with it in order to puniſh Saul with fore 
bodings of ſo terrible an event. But if this be too 
harſh a ſuppoſition, the devil by his natural ſagacity 
might ſee a more than ordinary tendency to ſuch an 
iſſue, and thence venture to pronounce his oracic 
with a confident aſſurance. 


By the ſight of the apparition, as repreſenting S. 


muel, the witch might gather, that it was Saul ſhe 


had been communing with; for her fright proceedeſ 
from a dread of Saul's diſpleaſure, who had been fo 


ſevere to ſuch abominable wretches. | | 
Nor need we to wonder that the devil ſhould af: 
ſume ſo pious a ſtile, ſince he was then acting the 
| Part 


2 Since God bad ſo entirely forſaken Saul, that (al 
vve read in 1 Sam. 28, 6.) he anſwer'd him not, nei 
ther by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets, wel 
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part of a very pious man, and is ſo ready to trans- 
form himſelf into an angel of light, whenever it will 
promote his malicious enterprizes. And it was then 
this deſign to confound Saul with the fury of deſpair. 


think Some may perhaps expect that we ſhouid have 
2 rea drawn a two-fold argument from that prediction of 
ne fol the apparitions, To morrow, thou and thy ſons ſhall be 
a with me; but we think it proper to paſs it by, be- 
aps cauſe to morrow may ſignifie no more than very 


ſhortly ; and to be with Samuel may imply no far- 
nd ſo ther than to be in a ſtate of death. ! 

Or10u5 
ſo the meaning of that expreſſion, I ſee gods aſcend- 


at (A ing our of the earth, may import, that ſhe ſaw appa- 


, nei · 
S, We 
1d fa- 
from 


ritions under the form of uncommon perſonages. 
Qi Gentlemen, Since you ſo much inſiſted on an eternal 
eſence to be drawn from the words I am, I have uſed 
the little kill in Hebrew I am maſter of, and find there 
is no imperfect tenſe of the verb, but that the preſent 
tenſe is ſtill uſed for it. which made either the heedleſs or 
deſigning tranſlators render it I am, but the more ingenu- 
ous or ingenious tranſlators, I mentioned to you, render it 
I was ? | 
A. Sir, you ſeem to act two contrary parts at 
once, while you modeſtly inſinuate, that you are 
maſter of but little skill in the Hebrew tongue, and 
yet ſo far preſume upon that little skill, as to make 
your inſinuation good. For as there is no imperfect, 
| ſo neither is there any preſent tenſe of the verb, tho? 
of the participle there is. And I am in Exodus is ex- 
preſt by a future tenſe, which the Zebrews ſometimes 
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Greek. For ſure the Greek language will be allow'd to 
have an imperfect tenſe. | 

Q. Since the twins have ſome parts in common to both, 
how can they riſe from the dead with the ſame indivi- 


d af: dual bodies ? 


g the 
part 


R 3 A. It 


As judges and grandees are in Scripture called gods, 


uſe for a preſent, But were your remark true, yet 
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was, I am, in the Evangeliſt St. 7ohn, who wrote in 


* 


3. 
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366 The BRITISH APor.Lo. 
A. It muſt be acknowledg'd, that ſome of the ar- 


guments made uſe of in contutation of the objection hu 
drawn from cannibals (or man- eaters) are of no Fi 
E 


force in the caſe before us : But yet there are two 
arguments, which equally hold good in the preſent | 
uery. | 
” i To conſtitute the ſame individual body, there 
is no neceſſity of accurately reſtoring every ſingle 
part. If moſt of the parts are individually the ſame, | 
we never demur to its ſufficiency in our own works, 
why then ſhould we diſpute it in the works of 
God ? | ; 
2. As every grain of corn includes an inſenſible- 
ſeminal principle, which is both blade and ear entire, 
tho' it do not viſibly diſcloſe it ſelf, till the reſt of | 
the grain be corrupted ; ſo this preſent body may be 
but the exuviæ, or caſt-coat of ſome imperceptible 
principle, which, at the general reſurrection ſhall ex- 
hibit its ſelf in its genuine form. And therefore the 
twins may have theſe inſenſible principles entirely ſe- 
parate and diſtinct, notwithſtanding that they have 
part of their exuviæ in common to them both. And 
this notion may the more readily be embraced, in 
that it is not only agreeable to the principles of phi- 
loſophy, but alſo ſeems as it were included in thoſe 
expreſſions of St. Paul, to be met with in 1 Cor. xv. 
35 36, 37, 38. | . 
Q. Ye men of profound ſagacity, to me it ſeems ſtrange, 
that ſalt, hot in its own nature, ſhould condenſe and con- 
geal water, even before the fire. 5 f 
A. Salt cannot be properly ſaid to congeal water, 
as being (according to your obſervation ) naturally 
hot, but through its coagulating quality may con- 
denſe it, which is rather by inſpiſſation than congelation. 
Q. Meſſieurs, Pray inſtruct your petitioner how he ſhall 
away with the enſuing long vocation, having little liberty, 
and leſs money. Yours ſolitary. | EET 
A. Study the virtues of patience and abſtinence ; 
a right judgment in the theory may render the prac- 
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Q. Whether a woman hath not a right to know all her 
husbaud's concerns ? And in particular, Whether ſhe may 


not demand a ſight of all the letters he receives? which, 


if he denies, whether ſhe may not open them privately with- 
out his conſent ? : 

A. Gently, gently, good nimble-finger'd Lady, you 
run us out of breath and patience to trace your unex- 
amp!'d ambition. What! break open your husband's 
letters; no, no, that privilege once granted, no chain 
could hold you; you would ſoon proceed to break 
in upon his conjugal affection, and commit a burg- 


lary on the cabinet of his authority. But to be ſeri- 
ous, tho' a well-bred husband would hardly deny a. 


Wife the ſatisfaction of peruſing his familiar letters, 


we can no ways think it prudent, much leſs his duty. 
to communicate all to her, ſince moſt men, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are employ'd in publick affairs, are often 
entruſted with important ſecrets, and ſuch as no 
wife can reaſonably pretend to claim the knowledge of. 

Q. Mr. Apollo, My wife has ſeveral ſons, of which I 
fancy the eldeſt to be my own, the reſs are pagans; IL 
would put my ſon out apprentice, and hear every where 
that you have the beſt trade in the kingdom : I am told 
alſo, that wit is the only current coin at Delphos. Pray 
how much may I give with him to you? Is true, he has 
but little, but I would ſpare him ſome of my own to 40 
him good. | | 

A. The eſſay, you have already given us, diſcovers 
the counterfeit ; and where the father is a bankrupt, 
the ſon has but an indifferent proſpect; rather pro- 
poſe another of your wife's, ſince it's probable, ſhe 


was ſeduc'd by one, who had more wit than ber 


husband. 
Q Can yeu give us a plauſible reaſon to believe, that 
the lines writ in your own praiſe (tho we own you deſer ve 

them] are not of your own in vention ? 1 
A. Since it is common to find publiſh'd (and by 
the moſt modeſt authors) commendatory poems 
upon a ſecond edition of a treatiſe, tho' calculated 
for the entertainment of but a little part of the town; 
„„ N 
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368 The BRITISH APOLL 0. 
why ſhould we be ſuſpected of ſuch artifices, after 
we have had the good fortune (as is evident by our 
Fucceſs) to give more general farisfation and enter- 
tainment than any before us? We can aſſure you, we 
have on our files a far greater number than thoſe we 
Have publiſh'd ; which alſo we refrain'd, till we 
found the authors of them refented it as a ſlight to 
them. | | 
Q. Gentlemen, Some who have not found anſwers to 
their queſtions for ſeveral weeks together conclude you an- 
ſwer only your own queſtions ; how will you clear your | 
ſelves from their accuſations ? : 
A. Such perſons little think that their accuſations | 
are the greateſt compliments to us; for any man of 
ſenſe muſt be convinced, that to offer to the world 
Juch a vaſt number of queſtions, with their folutions, 
in all arts and ſciences, each member of the ſociety 
muſt be a walking library. As to our delays in an- 
ſwers, it is ſufficient to ſay, that we have often be- 
tween 2 and 300 queſtions before hand, 
Q. Un gentilhuomo d'Italia, mirand ſi molte, volte. &c, 
4. Signore, noi non abbiamo da fare con il nego- 
tio della repoblica, e dopo queſta volta, non vogliamo 
mandare riſpoſi alle queſtione che non ſono ſcritte 
nella lingua Ingleſe. Siamo di V. S. ſervitori humi- 
liſſimi. Oc. | 
Q. Wiſe ſons of Apollo 
T whom all others are ſhallow, 
In anſw'ring hard queſtions and quibbles ; 
But ye ſcorn all thoſe mean toys, 
: More fitting for ſchool boys, 
The ſolving impertinent riddles. 
The reaſon pray ſhow, | 
From high hills how ſprings flow? 
For water ſhut up in earth's venter, 
In the valleys no doubt, 
Will more likely guſh out, 
They lying far nearer the center ? 
Tf "th* query's Pe ſent, 
I'm too impertinent, 
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The BRITISR Ar o LLO. 369 
II forbear for the future to trouble you 5 | 
And for your ſpeedy anſwers, | 


Tl be at your command, Sirs, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, R. W. 


A. You do wiſely to ſhow, 
From Apollo you'd know, 


| Whence ſprings upon mountains find place 


Since they flow from the ocean, 
( For that is our notion) 
Where he nightly concludes his race. 
Subterraneous heat, | 
That makes ſalt- water ſweet, 
Makes it upwards in vapours to riſe 
And condenſe into fountains, 
Upon the high mountains, | 
Whoſe ſummits advance to the skies. 
The query you ſent, "© 
We eſteem' d pertinent; 
But hereafter pray wait for your turn; 
And in expecting an anſwer, 
Be at our command, Sir, 
Nor thus impatiently burn. 
Q. Had Coriolanus your benigner taſte, 
My gentle numbers wou d have touch'd his mind, 
With the ſublimeſt joys of paſſion bleſt, 
Nor left me room to doubt that he was kind 3 
But action's the true index of the ſoul, 
It's niceſt thoughts and ſentiments declare, 
For love's ſtrong paſſion nothing can controml, 
In eyes, in words, and motions will appear; 
Mine does exert its pow'r, my pen, my tongue, 
Lively attempts to paint the pleaſing pain, | 
Then draws his beauties whence the paſſion ſprung, - 
And foftly tells, what J for him ſuſtain; 9 
Ah ! Tell me, tell me, why my gen' rous fire 
Cannot with equal love his foul intflame, 
Since to exalted heighths it does aſpire, 
Aud holds a meaner friendſhip in diſdam t 
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350 . The BRITISH APOLLO, 
A. How long will lovely AMARET complain, 
In gentle notes that wound each liſt'ning ear? A 
How long, alas ! will ſhe delight in pain, h 
Which choice, not fate, inclines her ſoul to bear? 
Strange paradox of love] that vanquiſh'd maid, y 
By cruel conqueſt, many ſtill deſtroys, 
What beauty gives her paſſion has betray'd, 
And love miſplac'd daſh'd all her Sec ning joys : | - 
One way, and only one does yet remain, = = 
Whereby lo peace of mind you may reſtore, 
Abandon d eaſe, and your bleſt ſtate regain, : 
And live for ever happy as before; IS | 
Change heedleſs fair one, change your ſighted love, 
And bleſs ſome dying he with mutual flame : 
So ſhall.the wings of pleaſure round you move, 
And fan th' expanding fires. that 6/aze your fame. 
Q. Apollo ſay, | 
WWhence tis I pray, 
The ancient- cuſtom came 3 
Stockings to throw, 
(Im ſure you know) 
At bridegroom and his dame? 
A. When Britons bold, 
Bedded of old, 
Sandals were backward thrown 3. 
The pair to tell, 
That ill or well, 
The act was all their own. 
Q. Apollo's bright ſons, | 
Who anſwer moſt puns, | 
And conundrums the publick do ſend yes. 
Pray pardon a friend, | 
ho one queſtion does ſend. 
Tp be ſatisfitd, not to offend ye. 
Our grandmother Eve 3 
Had a ſon we believe, | 
By the once happy mortal old Adam, 
Since ſome midwife's clear ſight, 
Brought the boy to the light, 


Pray tell us the name of that MADAM 2 
I; | 


e 


A. Hail, 


You'll oblige your ſervant, in all due ſubmiſſion, AB.. 
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A. Hail, wounderful wir, | 
The mark you have hit, 
And we yield to your matchleſs conundrum 3 
Should the Cyclops let fl 
All the bolts of the sky, | | 
You alone would bid fair to out-thunder em. 
But blame us not, pray, 
If we venture to ſay 
That the midwite to EVE was dame NATURE 
Your wit had the ſame, 
For had ART. play'd that game, | 
You had manag'd your queſtion much better. . 
Q Dear Mr. Apollo, 8 
Becauſe I won't teixe ye 
With needleſs long queſtions, 
Which I find do not pleaſe ye; . | 
Pray grant me an anſwer to this ſhort one I fend bye, 
And you will oblige me to continue a friend t ye. 
Charming Silvia, whom I love, 
All the reſt of her ſex above, 
Tho ſhe lately left her ſwain to languiſh 
For the bliſs I once had taſted, 
And admir'd whilſt. it laſted; | 
Now once more conſents to cure my anguiſh 
But for fear ſhe again ſhould leave me, 
And of all. thoſe joys bereave me; 
_ Pleaſe to teach me by what art 
I may hope to keep her heart? 
Your anſwer if you ſend with all expedition, 


A. In ſhort, Mr. Queriſt, 
Unwilling to teize us, 
Your yet too long queſtion: 
Don't mightily pleaſe us; x 
For if ſuch hard queries you continue to ſend us, 
Your wit will more, hurt than your favours befricyd us. 
Why ſhould you your miſtreſs blame, 
When your ſelf ſtill do the ſame? 
For you change ſo often in your verſe, Sir, 
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3972 De BRITISH AOL Lo. 
As if the miſtreſs whom you chuſe 
Was coulin germain to your mule, 
And took a great delight to rehearſe her 
But for fear this ſhould not pleaſe ye, 
We'll yet farther ſtrive to eaſe ye, 
If you a way to keep her heart would find. 
Marry your Sylvia, while ſhe's in the mind. 
Once I was counted a promiſing child, 
If you will believe our houſe keeper Grace, 
Of abundance of wit I could not have fail d, 
They all did agree, I came on a- pace; 
But an unlucky rap of the cradle 
Twas turn d my brains adle, 
Aud made in my head a ſoft place. 
Why, is it not ſtrange 
There ſhould be ſuch a change? 
J might have been wiſe as Apollo, 
If it had not been for 
That ſon of a cur, 
Our ſleepy-headed blundering fellow, 
A. Tis pity, ſweet babe, you met ſuch a knock, 
From whence ſuch misfortunes have ſince come 
to paſs, Fr 

In rend'ring fo tender your once ſolid block, 

Tho! Grace it protected from be'ng thought an 
als. 

And yet too, perhaps, the fellow well knew, 

No hurt could enſue 
By turning of brains, where no brain there was; 
But if it be thus | . 
As related to us, 
Concerning the rap on your crown, 
The devil is in ye 
For an inſipid ninny, 

To publiſh it thus to the town. 

Q. Gentlemen, accidentally meeting with a Gentleman, 
who maintain'd that fornicatioa was allow'd by Scripture, 
and producing the 7th chapter of the 1ſt epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, the 36, 37, 38 verſes,29 prove his af 
fertion, which according to my notion is quite againſt the 

- | not ion 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 372 
notion he has imbib'd; but not being able to convince each 
other, we reſolv d to defire your learned Society's expoſition 
of the text, which I doubt not will be much to the ſatis- 
ackion of yours, H. WM”; es 

A. In caſe we could not expound the paſſige in 
any other ſenſe, we ſhould yet have reaſon to allowy 
that the author had another meaning, tho? unintelli- 
gible to us, ſince he ſo frequently and ſeverely in- 
| veighs againſt fornication, as an heinous ſin. Nor 
can Libertines pretend, that St. Paul had either for- 
got himſelf, or had chang'd his ſentiment, ſince, as 
the whole tenor of this very chapter runs upon a 
married and a virgin ſtate, fo it's introduction re- 
commends perpetual virginity, and expreſly forbids 
the ſin of fornication. It is good, ſays this patron 
of chaſtity, for a man not to touch a woman; ne- 
vertheleſs to avoid fornication let every man have 
his own wife. | | 

And tho” interpreters diſagree in their comments 
on this p'ace, yet none of their expolitions can be 
wreſted to favour ſo abſurd a tenet. And that inter- 
pretation, which to us ſeems to bid the faireſt for 
the true, entirely oderthrows ſo extravagant à no- 
on. 

Some expound the paſſage of parents or guardians; 
others of perſons under the obligation of a contract; 
but others again more truly (in our opinion) take the 
word virgin (by an eaſy figure) to denote virginity . 
And then that noted ſentence, 1f any man thizk that 
he behaveth himſelf uncomely towards his virgin (or vir- 
ginity) refers to a notion common to both Jews 
and Gentiles, that to live a ſingle (tho! a chaſt) life 
after ſuch an age, was an unſeemly thing, and that 
there was a natural turpitude in perpetual celebacy. 
And when it is faid, Let him do what he will ( Greek, 
5 $iau retro) the meaning is, Let him who is thus 
perſuaded, act agreeably to what ſuch a perfuaſion 
would incline him, namely, let him marry. 
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374 The BRITISH ATOLLO. 
But becauſe ſome may give the preference to the 


other expoſitions, we beg leave to offer our objec- 
tions | | 


1. When it is ſaid at ver. 37. F any one hath power 
aver his own will, the moſt natural interpretation would 
refer the words to the gift of continency, agreeable 
to thoſe expreſſions of our bleſſed Lord, where ſpeak- 


ing of an unmarried life, he ſays, All men cannot re- 


ceive this ſaying fave they to whom it is given; but 


the words in ſuch a ſenſe as this cannot be applied 


to the other expolitions; ſince in the one, not the 
father's gift of continency, but the daughter's ſhould 


be conſulted ; and in the other, not the man's only, | 


but the virgin's alſo, to whom he is betroth'd. 


2. That parents and guardians are excluded hence, 


we may gather from the tenor of the context, ſince 
throughout the reſt of the chapter the Apoſtle treats 
of perſons, not under. the power of others, but at 


their own diſpoſal. And the disjun@ive tranſition, 


if attended to, will fairly imply, that he here makes 


a particular exception of perſons under the ſame de- 
nomination. h . 
3. The fame expoſition ſeems refutable from that 


expreſſion, Let them marry; ſince it is a turning off 
to other perſons, ſo is it of too ſtrain'd a nature to 
be readily admitted. ky 


4. The other interpretation may be confronted with 


that diſagreeing ſentence, he that giveth her in mar- 
riage. For ſure, it is an impropriety of ſpeech, to ſay. 
of any one that he gives a virgin in marriage to him- 
ſelf. 


Q. Have ſiones a natural growth and decay as vege- 
tables have? | 

A. It is much diſputed amongſt philoſophers con- 
cerning the generation of ſtones, but moſt of them 
hold that they are liquors concreted in the earth, ſup- 
poſing ſeveral mixtures to be there excreted by ſub- 
terraneous fires, which are diſſipated through the in- 


ward paſſages of the earth, and are there conſolidated 


as we find them. 2 
; Q. Gentle: 
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Q. Gentlemen, 7 deſire to know why the word ha 1 : 25 


is uſed to ſeveral. things hired, as 4 hackney. horſe, coachs. 
c 


WC > | | eo 11 
A. The uſe of the word hackney was originally 
confin'd to a horſe, and is derived from the German 
word hackew; or the Engliſh-hack (i. e. pungere ) be- 
cauſe the horſes are as it were hacked and bewed by 
the ſpurs of thoſe that hire them ; and it is thence 
metaphorically apply'd to any thing elſe that may be 
mal „ 7 | 
. When a man looks ill-humoured, why is it ſaid, h 
looks as the devil looked over Lincoln? = | 
A. This faying took its original from the ill- na- 
tured aſpect of a rough-hewn ſtone image, common-- 
ly thought to repreſent the devil; which is yet ſtand- 
ing on the top of Lincoln College in Oxford. | 
Q. Is there any ſuch thing as a Camelion; if there is, 
pray in what country? and whether they live on the air, as. 
reported ? ® 
A. That there are ſuch creatures, is a truth com- 
monly prov'd by thoſe who travel into Eg where 
in orchards adjoining to the city of Grand Cairo great 
numbers of theſe Camelions are found amongſt the 
graſs, of a ſhape and ſize not much unlike an ordi- 
nary lizard; their heads are very large, their necks in- 
flexible, and their tails extreamly long: their natural 
colour is a yellowiſn green, with white ſpots about 
the back and belly, tho' they generally appear to be. 
of the ſame colour with the place they ſit on. As for 
their ſubſiſting on air alone, we-are convinc'd by ex-- 
perience that it is a falſe notion, ſince they prey upon 
flies, by the help of a tongue naturally hollow, which 
they extend ſwifcly to a conſiderable length : but that 
air is their chief nutriment, is evident from their 
ſwelling immediately after having imbib'd it freely, 
and being often kept 12 or 14 months without any 
other viſible nouriſnment. L S 81 Stats 
Q. Mr. Apollo, what is the reaſon that the skin of 4 
blackmoor is ſofter than that of a white? Yours, Pompey 
A. The ſoftneſs of a black's skin, Mr, Pompey, 2 
: | 3. 
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376 The BRITISH APOLLO, 
ceeds from the thinneſs of it; for it is obſerved by 
anatomiſts; that thoſe born in hot countries have 
much thinner skins than thoſe in cold, | 

Q 7s the receiv'd report of London bridge's being 

founded upon wool true? if not, pray what do you think 
to be the foundation thereof? We! 

A. London bridge was firſt built of timber, and after 
of ſtone, and the foundations of ſuitable materials; 
that vulgar ſaying aroſe from wool's being the prin- 

cipal product of the kingdom, and chief ſource of its 
wealth, and therefore called the foundation of that 
expenſive work; it being alſo maintained in repair by 
tolls paid for loads of wool brought over it, and the 
product of lands applied to that uſe. | = 
Q. Gentlemen, pray how long is it ſince the ſmoaking c 
tobacco, and the taking ſnuff hath been in uſe here in Eng- p ; 
land; the time when they were firſt brought over, and ll , 
bow, and by whom? 

A. Snuff, though the uſe of it has been long known 
to ſuch as were by merchandizing, or other means, 
familiar with the Spaniſh cuſtoms, has been till lately - 
a perfect ſtranger to the practice of the Britiſh na- 
tion, and like our other faſhions came to us from 
France; but the uſe of tobacco- ſmoaking was intro- 
duc'd by Sir Walter Rawleigh, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; and ſince a comical ſtory depends upon the 
relation, it may not be unacceptable to the Queriſt 
and the publick. „ | 
Sir Walter, having imitated the Indians by delighting 
in their favourite weed, was unwilling to diſuſe it, 
and therefore at his return to England ſupplied him- 

ſelf with ſome hogſheads, which he plac'd in his own 
ſtudy, and generally indulg'd himſelf in ſmoaking ſe- 

cretly two pipes a day; at which times he order'd a 
ſimple fellow, who waited at his ſtudy door, to bring 
him up a tankard of old ale and nutmeg, alwayslaying 
aſide the pipe when he heard his ſervant coming, But 
while he was one day earneſtly employ'd in reading 
fomething which amuſed him, the fellow enter'd, 
and ſurprizing his maſter, as the ſmoke aſcended 
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' The BRITISH APOLLO. 357 
hickly from his_mouth and the bole of the pipe, he 
hrew the ale directly in his face, and running down 
airs alarm'd the family, with repeated exclamations 
hat his maſter was on fie in the infide, and before 
hey could get up ſtairs would be burnt to aſhes, 
Q. Prithee, honeſt Delphian, ſay | 
What's the beſt and readieſt way 
For a young and baſhful lover 
Love's odd paſſion to diſcover, 
hen the charming fair's too wiſe, 
o know the language of his eyes; 
Seems not at all to underſtand 
His eager graſpmg of her hand; 
Turns the ſofteſt things, the fool 
Can ſay, into meer ridicule; * 
She's no fortune, but inherits 
Beauty, wit, and godlike merits: 
Inſtruct him how to addreſs her, and 
Oblige your ſervant to command? 
A. Prithee, change your whining tone, 
| Modern love is brisker grown ; 
Ancient lovers ſqueez'd the hand, 
Thoſe of late the lips command; 
| What the eyes were us'd to fay, 
Now the tongue repeats allWay. 
If you then her heart would move, 
Briskly tell the fair, you love; 
Tell her, ſhe for man was made, 
And ſhould never be afraid; | 
Since ſhould ſhe your wiſhes curſe, 
Ten to one ſhe meets a worſe. 
Q. Heaven's radiant orbs the eyes of man ſurvey, 
And thoſe reſplendent glories they diſplay ; © mp 
On earth ten thouſand objects pleaſe his ſight , 
All o'er diverting, and all ver delight. R 
Muſick's harmonious ſound revives his ſoul, / 912 
And all impetuous paſſions does controul; 
| Touch'd by the artful hand with ſtrange ſurprixe, 
The raviſh'd ſoul to quick attention flies, 
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378 The BRITISH APOLLoO. - 
- The yearly tribute of the grateful ſpring, _ 
From nature's lap does fragrant odours bring; 
Whoſe various ſweets, faun d by the wanton air, 
Our fainting vitals with new life repair. 
The grateful pleaſures we in banquets find, 
Words are deficient to expreſs the mind. 
Through earth's expanſroe globe are objects ſought, 
J pleaſe the taſie, and gratify the thought. | 
The lovely nymph with all her conquering charms, 
The captive ſoul with eager tranſports warms 3 
In love's meander'd paths aſpires to run, 
And for enjoyment ſtrives, though ſure to be undone. T 
Since then from all delights unknown ariſe, ; 
And each a bleſſing fent from heav'n we prize; 
Fromm which of theſe the greateſt joys do flow, 
Y impartial judges, tis of you I'd know 
To your ſublimer judgments I appeal, 
And beg that you'd the mighty doubt reveal? . 8 
"Then like that light which gilds yon eaſtern sky, 
To foreign climes Apolio's name ſhall fly. | 

A. To pow'rful fight the palm is juſtly due; 
Whence the Creator in his works we view, 
The ſpacious earth admire and ſcrutinize, 
And in a moment trace the 2 skies. 

. Apollo, tell me the reaſon w 

whe ro 25 love I do come nigh, 
J feel a pulſe is every vem, _ 
And in a moment have a pleaſing pain: 
Oh ! teach me low my love for to purſue? 
In doing which I'll be oblig d to you. 

A. The reaſon's plain, thou fond enquirer, 
That would be titled love's admirer; 
A ſtrong deſire of any good 
Rouzes the ſpirits, and accends the blood; 
Hence pulſes ſeem to agitate your veins, 
And hence tis rhiming ſo affects your brains. 


Hi 


N 


Q. Erroneous Phoebus, 
In minimis rebus. 5 
For your godſhip tis time to lay down. 


Tou 
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Tour paltry verſe | 
Ni @ ſhame to rehearſe; 
With your nonſenſe you bully the town. 
The thin air of the hill. 
You ſons of the quill, 


Has purg d off the ſtrength of your brains; 


Then leave (if you're wiſe) 
Your bills of advice; 
"Tis but trucking for pedlar's gains. 
A. Such a pedling report 
Sure did never reſort _- 
To the ſhrine of illuſtrious Phabus : 
No ballading fot 
Such a fatyr e'er wrote 
In omnibus vitæ diebus. 
Prithee ceaſe then to bait us, 
Good Profeſſor Hiatus, | 
Since thy gingle does plainly declare, 
That whatever our quill 
May receive from that hill, 
Thou didſt never yet taſte of that air. 
Q. Du Apollo's ſon, 
You're a fon of a gun, 
Made up with bambooſie, 
You direftly I'll puzzle; 
Pray how many feet has a louſe ? 
Have recourſe to your head, 
For there they were bred: 
Ion may look any where, 
T believe they are there; 5 
Let me have no ſhuffling excuſes 
A. Tis plain we were right 
In the gueſs of our knight, 
By the ſubject which ſhines 
In his elegant lines; 
And's wrath like a taylor's expreſs'd: 
If from long converſe 
' You cannot rehearſe 
How many they have, 
Our labour to fave | 
Next ſumming pray number the reſt 
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Q. In the 2 Kings i. 17. Jchoram the ſon of Ahab 
reigned over Iſrael in Ahaziah's ſtead, in the ſecond year 
of Jehoram, ſon of Jehoſhaphat, king of Judah; bur in 
the 30 chapter he is ſaid to begin his reign over Iſiael 
the 18th of Jehoſhaphat. This ſeems to imply that je- 
horam the ſon, and Jehoſhaphat the father reign'd toge- 
ther, for in the latter place *tis plainly meant of the reign 
(not of the life) of Jehoſhaphar, and why not in the for- 
mer, ſince tis expreſs'd in the ſame manner? but 10 ſay 
that the ſon and father reigned together, ſounds odd, and 
ſeems inconſiſtent; for Jehoram, Ahab's fon, was king 


Iſrael, and Jehoſhaphat himſelf was king of Judah. Wias | 
king dom then for young Jehoram (Jehoſaphat's ſon) ? did 


he ſhare in the kingdom with his father? or what can be 
the meaning of that expreſſion, In the ſecond year of Jeho- 
ram, fon of Jehoſhaphat? | 
A. As odd as it may ſound for a father and ſon 
to reign ſome time together, yet as it has been fre- 
quently practis'd in many parts of the world, ſo we 
expreſly learn it (with reference to the very queſtion 
you propoſe) from the ſacred text, 2 Kings viii. 16. 
Qt. In the 24 book of Kings we read that Elijah was 
taken up into heaven in the reign of fenoſhaphat king of 
Judah; and pet in 2 Chr. xxi. 12. we read, that there 
came a letter from Elijah to king Jehoram, ſon of Jeho- 
ſhaphat. I deſire to know how this writing was convey d, 
from whence and by whom carried, and how he, being in 
heaven, could know what was done en earth ? © 

4, The whole difficulty vantſhes at once, if we 
but conſider Fehoram began his reign in Fehoſhaphat's 
life time, and was partner with his father in the king- 
dom; for ſo we read 2 Kings viii. 16. In the fifth year 

4 Jehoram the for of Ahab king ef Iſrael, Jchoſhaphat 

ing king of Judah, Jehoram he ſon of Jehoſhaphat, 
king of Judah, began to reigu; and therefore Elijah 
might have ſent the letter to king Fehoram, while 
Fehoſhaphat was yet alive, but had committed the 
chief management of ſtate-affairs to his ſon. 
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Q. David in Scripture is ſaid to be a man after God's 


{ 


| own heart, And God, Levit. xix. 18. expreſly ſays, thous 
ſhalt not avenge, or bear any grudge, Pray reconcile this 


with 1 Kings ti. 5, 6, 8. 1 
And if Apollo's. ſons the prophet can 
By reaſons ſtrong from malice clear, 
With which moſt of opinion are 
He died, they will oblige their ſervant then. 
A, We ſhould here conſider David in a publick ca- 
pacity, both as acting the king himſelf, and giving 
his laſt inſtructions to a king, his ſucceſſor; and 
therefore as out of a zealous indignation againſt no- 
torious wickedneſs, he might think ſach daring of- 
fenders unworthy of the breath they drew; ſo he 
might conceive alſo, that his fon would not be bleſt 
with an happy reign, ſhould he be ſo negligent of 
juſtice as to bear the ſword in vain, Add to this, 
that he might conclude it to be of dangerous conſe- 
uence to ſuffer ſuch men to live; not only from 
the miſchief they themſelves might do, but alſo from 
the encouragement other perſons might receive from 
ſo fatal an impunity. And *tis very obſervable that 
David inſiſts as earneſily on the villanies that Joab 
had done to others, as on the treaſon that Shime: had 
committed againſt himſelf, And thus David died, as 
it became a monarch, in the very execution of his 
royal office, RT 1 
And thus, we hope, with a ſucceſsful zeal 
We have th' indicted prophet clear'd, 
We have his memory endear d. 
Tho' deeper wounded than with pointed ſteel. 
Qi. How do you reconcile thoſe two places in Ruth iv. 
nameh ver. 4. And he ſaid, J will redeem it, with ver. 
6. I cannot redeem it ? | | | | 
A. The man was willing to purchaſe the land, 
(though it might be attended with inconveniencies) 
till he heard that there was a wife in the caſe, and 
then was as willing to decline it. g ; 
Qi. Gentlemen, I have obſerved, that by laying a piece 
of bread in water, the water will riſe up in the bread con- 
| ſiderably 
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ſaderably above the ſurface of the water, into which it it 
immerſed; for which perhaps you may give me a more 
ſatisfactory account than I have hitherto met with? 

A. The true reaſon of that phænomenon we take 


to be the different action and preſſure of the air on the Tl 
ſurface of the water, which being greater on the other Thi 
parts of it, than it is on that on which the bread is Hi: 
nid, forceth the water to aſcend into the bread, as it Th 
Will into any other ſolid bodies that are apt to be 1t 
made wet, or to be ſoak'd in the water; for if the Th 
body immers'd is not apt to be made wet, then the 
air having till a free paſſage between the ſolid body 
and the liquid, the laſt will not riſe, but ſink, Hence 
it comes, that a pen being dipt in ink, either the ink 
Tiſes in it, or does not, according as the pen is apt 
to be made wet, or is not. V 
Q. Why does Feſuits bark prove purgative in ſome bo- Fe 
dies, and aſtringent in others? gi 
A. It is allowed by all phyſicians, that the Peruvian Y 
bark is naturally aſtringent, and therefore proves pur- N 
gative only by reaſon of ſome peculiar temper or i- Fe 
dioſyncracy of bodies, or thro' its meeting or fer- T 


menting with ſome heterogeneous: humour in the ſto- 
mach, whereby irritation is cauſed, and expulſion pro- 
Pagated. 8 | 
Q. What is the reaſon of the changing of the winds ? 
A. The variation of winds proceeds from the mo- Q 
tion of vapours and exhalations, the diſpoſition of the 
earth, and the aſperity and inequality of the ſuperfi- 
cies thereof, as mountains, valleys, woods, Oc. where- 


by their courſes are retarded and turned. 5 
Q. Long e Orinda's precepts did 1 move, | 

Nor was my heart a foe or {lave to love, N 
My foul was free and calm, no ſtorm appear d. ; 

While my own ſex my love and friendſhip ſhar d: 1 
The men with due reſpect I always us d, 

And proffer'd hearts ſtill civilly refus'd. 7 


This was my ſtate, when young Alexis came 
With all th expreſſons of an ardent flame: 


He 
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He baffles all the ob jections I can make, | 
And ſiights ſuperior matches for my ſake; 
Our humours ſeem for one bo made, 
And all things elſe in equal tallance laid; 
1 love him too, and could vouchſafe to wear 
The matrimonial hoop, but that I fear 
His love ſhould not continue, 'cauſe I'm told 
That women ſooner far, than men, grow old; 
1 by ſome years am eldeſt of the two, 
Werefore, pray Sirs, adviſe me what 10 do? 
The match by your counſel 
Shall fall or advance, 
And if you ſay a wedding, 
1 invite you to dance. 7 
A. If *tis your age alone retards your love, 


| You may with eaſe that groundleſs fear remove; 


For if you're oller, you are wiſer too, 
Since few in wit muſt hope to equal you. 
You may ſecurely therefore crown a joy, 
Not all the plagues of hymen can deſtroy. 
For tho' in marriage {ome unhappy be, 
They are not ſure ſo fair, ſo wiſe as thee. 
Then ſwiftly be wedding, 
Pulfil your deſign, 
And tho? Phœbus ne'er dances, 
He'll all that day Hine. 

Q. When Strephon firſt addreſs'd my "We, 

Expiring at my feet; 
What tender ſighs expreſs'd the ſwain, 

What ſolemn vows repeat: 
But when I yielded to his arts, 

And fill d his longing arms, 
No more I heard of ſighs or darts, 

No more of Sylvia's charms : 
Toree waning moons have fill d their orbs; 

Since that deluſrue day; 
The ſudden cauſe of ſuch a change, 
| Great Apollonians ſay? 


A. Our 


4 
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A. Our paſſions various objects court, 
Which divers ways allure, 

Where thoſe are in duration ſhort, 

I ̃beſe cannot long endure. 

Some motives take from love of change, 
And ſuch are quickly paſt, 

And others beauty make their choice, 
Which like that low'r muſt laſt: 

But they who meet with wit like yours, 
Yet own inconſtant hearts, 


Ts *cauſe they want the ſenſe to make 


A judgment of your parts, 

Q. Once I was bleſs d (oh glorious happy ſtate!) 
With à true friend, whoſe virtues were innate: 
The ties of blood or kindred never knew 
A friendſhip ſo ſincere, ſo firm and true: 

The greateſt troubles could not our love annoy, 
Our pleaſures mutually we did enjoy; 

Seduc'd by profit, forc'd by friends to part, 
A lovely ſwain obtain'd the female's heart. 
Now whether friendſhip poſſibly can laſt, 
After the matrimonial act is paſt? 

A. If genuine friendſhip you hereby profeſs, 
No matrimonial act can make it leſs ; 

No ſublunary pow'r can hurt that ſtate, 


Which ſcorns the ſmiles, and ſpurns the frowns of 


fate. 
Q. Sons of Apollo, men of ſenſe, 
That piercing wit have gain'd, 
In forty ſhillings, how many pence 
Ang farthings are contain d? 
A. School-boys can tell how many pence 
Your puny ſum contains; 
But would you poſe Apollo's ſenſe, 
Bid him ſum up your brains. 

Q. Admirers all, we do behold and ſee 
The bright Apollo's fam'd ingenuity; 
Amongſt the ambitious throag I now begin 
Ay dull queſiton to put in: 
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zw can ſtupidity forbear 10 be | 
— =" in this great degree ! 


And we muſt roughly reſolve the ſmoothneſs of your 
. query; | ut 
For at verſifying Apollo can't come near ye. .. 
If you would the truth of your lover know, = 
Try whether he is a poet or no, A | 
For ſympathy muſt make your humble ſervants fo. ; 

Thus we've reply'd as our wit runs, 

And remain your admirers al] Apollo's ſons, 

Q. Apollo's famous ſons, make me ſo wiſe, 

To know whence furious earthquakes do ariſe? 
A. Winds long impriſon'd in the gloomy earth, 
Gain force at laſt, and rend themſelves a birth, 

Q. Mr. Apollo, you having æuch a mort of wit, 
The like I'm ⁊ure I ni'r yet vound, $I". 
Fray in your next, if you think vit, 
Tell me why zome zea-coles call round? | 

A. Vor reaſon vitch, when Roger's drunk, 
And vot to pay, he calls to zee, 

Vor treating of himſelf and punk, 
Quoth he, this a round reck'ning be. 


A copy of | verſes occaſion'd by the late hapty wifory in 
Flanders. 0 
H how Fan's loaden trumpet hoarſely ſounds, 
As if it felt not told loſt Gallia's wounds; | 
Vo“. II. 8 Around 
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The BRITISH AOL L o. 
Around the frighted globe ſhrill echoes ſpread, 
The tow'ring hopes of widow'd France are dead; 
The drooping LiLLy ſinks, and paler grows, 
While groves of laurel crown the thiſtled roſe. 
Hark! how the victars ſhouts in peals aſcend ; 
See how the Gallick arms in vain contend z 
See haw keen juſtice hovers in the sky, 
And cruſhes em by thouſands as they fly; 
While the two glorious ſons of valour join, 
And with refulgent beams of kindred VIior'R x ſhine, 
Here fell the blow great ANNA long deſign'd, 
Scatt'ring ſtrong foes like duſt before the wind, 
Broms rejoice, the long-wiſh'd work is done, 
Nor does a prize remain, that will not ſoon be 
won. _ 

But fince from one bright SUN fo oft withdrew 
The ſpreading vapours which around us flew, 
Well might ſuch FOGS diſſolve before the rays of 
t wo. | ; 4 
Q. Gentlemen, I don't write letters twice, there. 

ore can give you only what's copy d in my memory. 
In your reply to mine you enquire after my logical con. 
nedion, which is thus: | 
| That asthe Lamb ſlain from the foundation of the world 
is the ſame with him who verily was fore-ordained from 
the beginning of the world; ſo the conſiruction of the firſ 
ſentence is more natural to the laſt. And tho neither ex- 


' Clude an eternal eſſence, ſo neither do they infer one, # 


Jou would have us believe, but are brought to ſhew how 


| Eaſuly and fairly ſuch a ſenſe might be given to our Sa- 


iour s words, and that he might mean no more by it. 
For he did not ſay that he had ſeen Abrabam (tho they 
might underſtand him ſo) and therefore his giving that 
. anſwer (without minding their turning the queſtion through 
miſconception) was (as you confeſs) enough to convince em 
of what he did ſay, viz. of Abraham ſeeing his day. 

As to J am, the words are rendred by Syriac, Nonnus 
and Grotiue, I was. And that will amount to what 
you would have advis'd our Saviour to have ſaid in that 
Meaning . | | ; 
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A. We deny not, but that the inſtances you brought, 
| might have been produc'd with no other intention 
than to ſhew how capable the paſſage was of ſuch an 
acceptation; but yet we had reaſon to ſuppoſe from 
that air of triumph, wherewith they were accompa- 
nied, that nothing leſs than demonſtration were in- 
tended by them. To ſay that our Lord takes no no- 
tice how the Jet, had turn'd the queſtion through 
miſconception, tho' he returns an anſwer accurately 
adapted to the very intention of the objection made; 
this is ſure, at leaſt, to put a conſtruction upon the 
words, not ſo natural and eaſy as the ſenſe we ex- 
pound them in. For it is obſervable that as the Fews 
turn'd the queſtion from Chriſt's day to his perſon, ſo 
our Saviour returns an anſwer correſpondent to ſuch 
a turn, and mentions his perſon too. And ſince fo 
majeſtick an expreſſion,” as I am, has (tho! it could 
be otherwiſe expounded) fo God-like an appearance, we 
are apt to think that the humble 7eſus (were he but 
a man) would not ſeem to aſſume a title no ways 
competent to mere humanity. _ 

Though the three tranſlators, which you mention, 
expound the paſſage in the imperfect tenſe, yet other 
good tranſlators agree with us. And we cannot think 
our ſelves oblig'd to own the infallibility of your tri- 
umvirate. | = 3 

We were ſo far from adviſing him, who ſpake as 
never man ſpake, that the very inference we drew ſup- 
poles that he did not want advice; for otherwith, 
how could we infer from an expreſſion that ſeem'd 
to us not ſo proper as another would have been, had 
he intended it in your ſenſe , that therefore he in- 
tended it in another acceptation ? Where any one does 
not ſpeak accurately proper, we can never refute any 
conſtruction put upon his words from the not ſo ex- 
act propriety of the expreſſion, if recommended un- 
der that conſtruction. e 1 

Q. Gentlemen, how can the Sacrament of our Lord 
be called a ſupper, ſeeing in the Church of England is is 
taken at noon ? | e 5 
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A. It is uſual for things to retain the names firſt 


" impos'd upon them, even when the reaſon of thoſe 


names ceaſes. But yet a ſupper may no more than 
figuratively denote a repaſt or entertainment: and for 
this we have the authority of our bleſſed Lord, in 
| Rev. iii. 20. Behold, I fland at the door and knock, if 
any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come in 
0 him, and ſup with him, and he wth me, Words ex- 
hibitive of a double figure. 5 
Q: Gentlemen, pray your opinion, whether incubuſſes 
and Succuba's are capable of generation ? and whether in- 


Cubuſſes couple with witches, and ſorcerers with ſuccuba's ? 
A. There being in nature no other incubuſſes or 


incuba's. but what are the product of a certain diſ- 


. temper which ſeizes ſome people in the night when 
. aſleep; and lying upon their backs, in which they 


can hardly breathe, feeling, as it were, a grievous 


weight upon their breaſts, which they ſometimes 


Fancy to be a man or woman; we may be very po- 


 fitive that thoſe imaginary beings, far from being ca- 


able of generation, are indeed capable of nothing elſe 
| 24 deſtruction. As to the ſuccubuſles or ſuccuba's, 
the caſe is very different ; for as by them we are on- 
ly to underſtand thoſe that are liable to that diſtemper, 


de may be no. leſs poſitive that ſome are very ca- 


pable of generation; people of all ages, young as well 
as old, being ſometimes troubled with it. 


Qi. Gentlemen, frogs having no mouths, till they are 


grown very large, pray how long do they live after they 


Have a mouth, and how do they ſubſiſt ? | | 


A. Tho' the mouth of frogs remains imperceptible 
kill they come to be of a certain bigneſs; yet there is 


no doubt, but that they have one from their ſmalleſt 


* neither can they be without it, ſince they 
da 


e their nouriſhment that way when minuteſt, as 


well as when largeſt; but as they want but very lit- 


tle food at firſt, and that it is only a thin liquor con- 
tained in the ſame membrane or skin in which their 


hole bodies were wrapt up, their mouth is propor- 
tioned to their exigencies. | | 
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The BRITISH APoLLo. 389 
Apollo, pray do me the ſuvour to anſwer this que - 
hs vie Two 7 going ſhares in a veſſel of wine which 
held eight gallons, they had a three-gallon- pot and a frue- 
gallon-pot ; they were to divide by theſe, and no other, both 
being careful leſt they loſs one drop. Pray how did they 

druide the wine? „ 

A. To play the ſchool-boy for once; Let them fill 
the five · gallon · pot, and out of that the three · gallon- 
pot, upon which there will remain two gallons in the 
former. Let them nem empty the three-gallon · pot in- 
to the veſſel again, and in exchange pour into the 
faid three-gallon-pot the two pallons that are in the 
five-gallon-pot ;* thei let them firſt fill the latter, and 
from thence fill the three-gallon-por, which wanting 
but one gallon of being full before, there remain four 
gallons (the dividend of one) in the five-gallon-por. 

Q. Gentlemen, a fire happening in the night about (ix 
gears ſince in à Gentleman's houſe in the country, one of 
his ſons of four years of age, that was faſt aſlcep, was 

fo afrighted by — awaked in the hurry and noiſe made, 
that he has not been ſpice able to ſpeak plain: now the 
Gentleman deſires you will pleaſe io give your opinion con- 

cerning ori of 8 „„ 

A. The ſenſitive ſoul being ſurpriz d with the near- 
neſs of the 8 evil, and eonceiving her ſelf, 
as it were, taken by the enemy, caufes a ſudden re- 
traction of the animal ſpirits, which, being acted into 
confuſion, are inhibited from performing the offices 
of their functions; whence a reſolution of the ner ves 
may enſue, and this faltring of the tongue be imme- 
diately cauſed. 5 
Qt. Pray what is the reaſon that a horſe, which ſeems tis 
- - creature of à ſtrong conſtitution, ſhould be ſo ſborte 
3 ? : | ks C 

A. The ſhortnefs of life is owing to the manifold 
diſtempers they are ſubje& to; which are chiefly oc- 
caſioned by their hard labour and frequent abuſes, giv- 3 
ing them violent heats and cold, and cauſing a diſ- 
crecy in their blood. e "= 
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390 The BRITISH APOLLo. 
1 Q. Gentlemen, I have found out (to my thinking) an 
mfallible way to diſcover longitude, but being not skilful 
” enough my 45 to make ſome neceſſary calculations in aſtro- 
numy far the practice; and which may eaſily be done by 
any who are that way inclined; I propoſe to you, whether 
you dare truſt your abilities for the performance of it ; and 
if you dare, you ſhall go halves in the profits that may be 
made by it, if it (as I doubt not) ſucceeds. 

4. Tf the longitude of your invention may be 
rightly gueſs d at by the latitude of your judgment, 
tis ten to one but your pretenſions to the diſcovery 
will fall as ſhort as your aſtronomical abilities to bring 
it to perfection; for had you been maſter of the ſmal- 
leſt ſpark of modeſty or reaſon, you'd never have 
asked Apollo to go halves in the mean advantages a- 
riſing from the knowledge of a ſecret himſelf alone 
is maſter of, and will never condeſcend to commu- 
nicate to the pretended wiſdom of ſuch a dull im- 
poſtor. . | 

Q. I am a handſome Lady, I have two Gentlemen 
make their addreſſes to me, the one a clergyman, the other 
a counſellor ; their eſtates are much at one, having but lit- 
tle to truſt to but their gowns: I deſire to know of Apolio, 
which I muſt chuſe, for I am in a ſtrait to know, whe- 
ther I ſhould follow the Law or the Goſpel ? 
A. Madam, fince they have both little beſides the 
gowns to truſt to, you may e'en ſhake them in a 

g, and take your chance ; for gowns without brains 
are but a {light dependance ; of which if either has a 

- competency, it will alter the caſe, and turn the ſcale 
that way. | 

Qu. Apollo, ard in the defence 
Of one you've charg d with want of ſenſe; 
Boldly poetick liſts J enter, | 

And am reſolv d my. all to venture 

mn the behalf of injur d friend. | 
Whom you would 5 to Bedlam ſend. 
Can no man at a Civil QUESTION, 


_ But he muſt ſtrait be. made a jeſt on? 
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Die BRITISH APOLLO 
Such uſage more befits a Few; | 
Your father better manners knew, 

He à good-natur'd god would gueſs 

Men apt ad reſpondend expreſs. . 

Gueſi then (as he has often done, 

Or 1 ſhall gueſs you not his ſon ) 

The number of hops children ſlain 

By Herod an Bethula's plain: 

And quickly, or your adverſary I 

Mill with Iambicks ſmite yon hip and thigh, 

For bantering of my honeſt friend, F. 1 
A. Why all this rout! why this ado! 

As you were fit for Bethlehem too, 

And we with one unlucky ſtone 

Had, made a double prey our own. 

Go on, and in Iambicks write 

Whate'er your frenzy ſhall indite. 

The off ſpring of your injur'd brain, 

(No favourite of Minerva's reign) 

A ſeeming paradox, tho' wild, 

Yet harmleſs as a Bethlehem child. po 

Thou dire Lycarmbes in reverſe, - 

Thy lines unwounded we rehearſe. 

So innocent a pen, we hope, 

Will never ſend us ta the rope. 3 

Should you (for this is, what you tell us) 

When to the liſts you would compel us, 

Een of your all an hazard make, 

No odds appear in ſuch a ſtake. 

Fantaſtick gueſſes we decline, 

Nor ſuch uncertainties opine, 

While we our thoughts of you expreſs, 
Tis ſomething farther than a gueſs. | 
We receiv'd the following challenge from the Gentles 
has who ſent us the queſtion relating to love's blind- 

a | | | 
Q.: Gentlemen, your anſwer has extracted a ſecond _. 

part; and ſince we are ſo fairly engaged, een let's go thro” 

with it, de it as it ſhould be, and ſpare no ſatyr, depend | 
en t, returns ſhall be. endeavour'd by yours, &c, 
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32 We BRITISH APOLLO, 
Sirs, be ſo kind 
To help the blind, 
For ſure I can't diſcover 
That groſs miſtake 
You ſay I make, 
Excuſe me, I'm a lover, 
If blind, no wonder. 
Then pray, Sir 55 ſhow 
(That's if you know) 
© Where it appear d to you; 
Expreſs the line, 
Leſt ſome opine 
Tos were dim- ſighted too, 
| And made a Ann 
ou ſay Tm dull, 
I know it well, 
Tet not without a reaſon ; 
For why, 1 follow 
The great Apollo, 
* writes in ev'ry ſeaſon _ 
As dull as moſt men; 
Now ſince you ſit 
As lords of wit. 
And uſe ſuch means to. fr it's 
Take my advice, 
The age is nice, 2 
* your brighter poet, 55 | . 
Wit yen may loaf then. 


A. Before we enter the liſts againſt ſo formidable 
a champion, we would adviſe- him to look back to 
his firſt queſtion, and ask his judgment what exam- - 
ple taught him to believe men thought. love blind, be- 
cauſe he ſhuts one eye to ſee the clearer with the o- 
ther; and having ſo far comply'd with his requeſt, 
have at him, as he ſaid by the Lady. 

Would we be kind, 
And help thoſe lind 
Whom chance made /a, we e might, 
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But can't procure 

A certain cure, 5 

For one who ne er had ſight, ä 
And ſuch as you. 


As ſor the line 
Which we opine 
So flatly dull and poor; 
We cannot well! 1 Z = 
The meaneſt tell, - JF 
For they were worſt all oer, 
This we'll prove true: 
If thy thick skull 


Thinks we write dull, 
*Tis out of pity dor e; 
For owls like thee, 

Would dazled be. 
To ſee a noonday ſun 
In beams of . 

If *mongſt our rays, 
Some fainter blaze 
Darts forth a flame leſs bright; 
Tis ſhining through 
A cloud like you, 
Eclipſes wanted light, 
So ends the fry... 
Q. There is an old minx, 
As monſtrous as Sphinx, 
That plagues me with her good nuture; 
At whoſe Shipton like phix, 
Fear makes my hair friz, 
J wonder who was her creator. 

She'll confeſs her ſelf old, 

Weak, clumſie, and cold, 
| But ſubjoins this curſed concluſion, 

That if David did kifs, 

When old, a young miſs, 

Hirbout any ſin or pollution, 
'Tis- as lawful for her, 1 

(Since like cauſe ſhell infer) n 
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394 The BRITISH APoLLo., 
| Now whether or no 
Te really be ſo, 
1 do not require your ſolution; - 
Y advice how to trick 
» This fiend of old nick, . 
Tou may give without diminution ? 
A. We ſuppoſe the old hag 
Has a ſwinging long bag, 
Altho' ſhe is paſt procreation; 
| Yet if marriage ſhell ſue, 
You ought to be true 
For that valuable conſideratiom. 


on the Duke of Marlborough's late ſucceſt. 
Lluſtrious guardian of our nation, when 
Will thy Herculeaz labours ceaſe? 
Never, the Hero cries, till heavinn 
Has bleſt my toils with glorious peace. 
See how the bright celeſtial quire, 
Yon roof of azure bow, 
Whilſt they the faithful voice admire, 
And join to make that future, now, 
For ſuch a fatal bow | 
| Great Marlborough has giv'n the Gallick pow'rs, 
The ages for renown, in vain 
They promis'd to regain, 
Contracted ſeem to hours, 
Sufficiently only to compleat their overthrow; 
Great Marlborough ! the name like thunder rolls 
With equal terror to their frightned ſouls.; 
The name alone henceforth ſhall fight, | 
And vanquiſh too the affluence of their might, 
Whilſt their great Gen'rals with expiring breath 
Shall court thy ſword, to ſet em off in death. 
Ambitious Lewis, who hath long 
Fill'd the brave warrior's ſong, 
With trophies numberleſs obtain'd,. 
At thy ſuperior genius ſhrinks, to find 
His ſcroll of glories by thy actions ſtain'd, 
And all his laurels to thy conqu'ring brow reſign'd. 


Q. hat 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 397 

Q. What is the meaning of thoſe two verſes inthe 26th 
of Proverbs iv. 5. Anſwer not a fool according to his. 
folly, left thou alſo be like unto him? Anſwer a fool accor- 
ding to his folly leſt he be wiſe in his own conceit ? | 

A, The ſeeming contrariety is a rhetorical elegan- 
cy, and recommends a different behaviour at different 
times and ſeaſons, When we can propoſe no good, no 
advantage by anſwering a fool, we are forbid to do 
it. When we have a proſpect either of reclaiming 
him, or at leaſt of abating his preſumptuous conceit, 
we are commanded to do it. And indeed in many 
other duties the ſame thing may be impertinent at 
one time, and yet neceſſary at another: ſo true are 
thoſe words of this very author, To every thing there 
is a ſeaſon. | 1 
Q. Pray inform me, which is the greater ſin, to keep 
from church when the Sacrament is given, or to turn one's 
back on that ordmance ? 3 5 

A. It is ſurely worſe to be abſent from church, 
than to be preſent there, tho' you receive not the ho- 
ly Sacrament; ſince by the former you turn your back 
(in the moſt important ſenſe of the expreſſion) on a 
double ordinance at once, 

Q. Several Gentlemen diſcourſing in relation to ſports 
one queried, how many. woodcocks (they thought) two Gentle- 


men and himſelf killed in one day? the Gentlemen having 


gueſs'd eighteen, the queriſt replied,, We kill'd: ſeven and 
thirty, and a hare, Upon the properneſs of which anſwer 
a debate aroſe, and a wager being laid, it was agreed ta 
be determined by the ingenuous Britiſh Apollo. The dif+ 
pute is purely upon theſe words, viz. And a hare. | 

A. Though the fentence might paſs in common 
converſation, and it might ſavour of pedantry. to take 
notice of it, unleſs 1t were done, as we here ſuppoſe 
it, for laughing ſake; yet if critically examin'd, it will 
not bear the teſt. For fince the Gentleman propos'd to 
do no more (for ſuch was the tenor of his procedure) 
than to inform the company how many woodcocks 
he and the other Gentleman. bad kill'd ;. by. including 
an hare in the information, he makes no diſtinction 
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between hares and woodcocks. But the he made an. 
bare a woodeock, we won't ſay he made himſelf one. 
Q. Gentlemen, I deſire your ſentiments of the follow- 
ing expreſſion of St. Paul, viz, Marriage is honourable in 
all, and the bed undefiled: for zo me it ſeems that he al- 


lows of a bed of concubinage, according to the ancient cuſs 


tam of the Hebrews? | 
A. Your expoſition of St. Pauls meaning is very 


odd and ſingular; fince by any perſon who conſiders. 
ſeriouſſy that Saint or his doctrine, the ſenſe of the 


reſſion above-mentioned will be taken no other- 


- wiſe than thus, Marriage is honourable in all, while 
the bed is undefiled. 


Q My maſter order d me to buy ſome goods for his pri. 
vate uſe, and L knowing where jo buy as cheep as thoſe 
hat. buy to fell again; and having liberty to buy where I 


Neaſed, I bought the ſaid. goods 10 per Cent. under the 
Frice at. ſhops, and under the price that. my maſter uſed to 


give. IL am in doubt whether I may honeſtly put 10 per 
Cent. in my own pocket, or not; for I deſire no ill. got gain; 
no T would flie from it, as 1 would from an infectious 
difeaſe, leſt my all being tainted. therewth ſhould be con- 


framed ? Your ſpeedy anſwer will very much oblige, becauſe 


. ſhall charge accordingly. Yours, T. C. 
A You, will perceive that you are forbid to poc- 
ket up the overplus, if you but conſider theſe parti- 


fon him, either des, or does not. ſuppoſe that he will 


© Huy at the loweſt rate. If the latter, it is becauſe he 


would allow traders a reaſonable profit; and in ſuch 


a caſe you cheat the perſons which you buy of: if 


the former, you are then chargeable with a double 


fin, with a breach of truſt, and of juſtice too 2. Do 


you, think that your maſter would allow you in ſuch- 


2 practice? If you think he would, you may. acquaint 


him with it, and his leave will take away the foun- 
dation of the queſtion. If you think he would vor, 
it is an act of diſobedience in a ſervant ta. act contra- 


xy to the allowance of his maſter, 28 
. Q. Whe 


aulars ; 1. He who employs another to buy any thing 
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De BRITISH ATOELO. 397 
Q. Whether a pundture with a pin in the parts of coa- 
itim of the twins at Charing- croſs will cauſe in each of 
their minds a diftind ſenſation? RS 

A. A puncture in a part common to them both 
muſt neceſſarily occaſion a ſenſation in them both, 
and that ſenſation muſt be alſo neceſſarily diſtin, in. 
that they have 28 of _ a diſtinct ſoul, & | 
Q. What is the cauſe of the apoplexy ? | | 

| — Authors have cr ſeveral cauſes for this di- 
temper. Barbet derives it from a thick lympha, for 
the moſt part obſtructing the nerves. Deckers im- 
putes it not only to unpba, but tough phlegm: or other 
matter contained in the brain, and hurting the ner · 
vous parts, The famous ebſer, whom Willis partly 
agrees with, aſcribes it to one or both of the follow= 
ing cauſes, gathered from anatomical obſervation, viz, 
a ders colluvies overflowing: the whole head; or ex- 
travaſated blood comprefling the ventricles. of the 
brain, and hindring the emanation. of: the animal ſpi- 
Tits, to which laſt moſt authors ſeem to agree. 
QA Gentleman happening to travel in very rough- 
and turbulent weather took ſuch a violent cold in his 
bead, that it oecaſioned deafneſs, and (after having tried 
many remedies for the removal of the obſirution, all which: 
proved ineffectual) he bad bis ears ſyringed, which brought 
away a great deal of congealed wax, and he was thereby. 
reſtored to his hearing; but ſtill from. that time he retains. 
a ſinging noiſe in his head, which is frequently, attended. 
with violent pains, What is the cauſe of this noiſe and 
frequent pains in the head, and what courſe ſhall the: 
Gentleman take to find relief? | | 

A. The primary cauſe of theſe ſymptoms is by 
your ſelf properly attributed to cold, whereby ſerofi- 
ties and vapours are ſent to the brain, and there im- 
priſoned through the conſtipation of the pores : but 
from your own obſervation that noiſe may be im- 
puted to ſome filth and impurities remaining in the- 
cars. EE | * 
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398 The BRITISH APorLo 
Q. Why are women. ſooneſt won, when moſt averſe in 
external appearances, while lukewarm and indifferent wo- 
men, having once deny d, are ſeldom or never obtain d: 
A. Towards objects indifferently agreeable, or per- 
haps extreamly welcome, tis a commendable policy 
in a Lady to feign Avers10N; ſince thereby ſhe gains 
a favourable opportunity of diſcovering the real or 
pretended paſſion. of her lover, and may at any time 
reward him, as ſhe thinks: convenient; while a cold 
deliberate Lady to a perſon whoſe addreſſcs ſhe diſ- 
likes ſtill gives ſedate denials, as generally finding dai- 
ly imperfections, and ſeeing more and more reaſons 
to hate or ſlight him. Ir 
QI am deeply in love with a perſon who is in the 
poſſeſſion of one who does not deſerve the bleſſing he enjoys: 
and tho I have reaſon to believe ſhe does not hate me, 
yet will. ſhe grant me no. favours. She allows me indeed 
to viſit her, but has told me, whenevex I make the leaſi 
mention of love to her again, I ſhall forfeit her eſteem. 
Now to obey her, or not, I am equally unhappy 3 I have 
endeavoured by abſence to cure my malady, but in vain, 
it having reduced my body into as bad a ſtate of health, 
as my mind? _ | 
4. If the Lady's frowns have check'd your hopes, 
*rwould be a double bleſſing could Apollo's anger blaſt 


, your wickedneſs; if your body knows no health, 


your mind poſſeſſes leſs religion, or you'd ne'er have 
drawn the ſhameful curtains of your baſe intentions, 
and expected us to have become the pandars to your 
luſt, and not only encourag'd, but adviſed the prac - 
tice of adultery. | 
Qi. Whether children got before marriage may lawfully 
_ an eſtate, i the couple be married before the child. 
is ? | 
A. All children: born in wedlock are by the laws 
of our country eſteem'd legitimate. © us 
2. Whether the woman hath an equal right, and may 
divorce ber ſelf from her husband, in caſe he is guilty of 
adultery? I am yours, the nimble-finger'd Lady. 
A. No woman can divorce herſelf, but the law 
5 | Will 
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will do it for her, if ſhe can prove her husband guil- 
ty of the fin you mention; but tis ten to one, your 
doubts are as nimble as your fingers; and if fo, your 
jealouſy may prove too hard for your reaſon, and: 


make you fancy your husband commits crimes he 


never thought of. 


Q. Gentlemen, fray give me the reaſon why after din- 
ner or eating my victuals I am as much intoxicated as if 
I had been drinking at an exceſſive rate? 7 

A. It is becauſe the brain being crouded with the 
groſſer vapours aſcending from the aliments, the in- 
flux of the animal ſpirits out of the carotid arteries 
into the nerves is partly obſtructed, which rendring 
the nerves remiſs, that drowſy diſpoſition follows. 

Qt. Since Apollo's eye-bright 

So corroborates ſight, 5 
| That you into milſtones can pry. 
And diſcover what's there 
To a thread or a hair, 
A, well as the pecker ſo nigh; 
It came into my head 
fs I lay in my bed, 
Muſing on you DIVERS in nature, 
Why. tis ſaid that a horſe 
Should be better, not worſe 
For ſoucing ſnout deep in the water: 
J had ſent this in proſe, 
But for fear ] ſhould poſe, | 
I thought that in verſe would be ſweeter 5x 
So have taken the pains | | 
(For your quarterly gains) 
To put it thus brightly m metre. 
A. If the force of your eye 
Can direct us to ſpy 
What a milſtone within it contains, 
Since at fartheſt your head 
Is no. harder than lead, 
We can eaſily fathom your brains, 
When a mare goes to drink, 
And ſips from the brink, 3 
8 Like 
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Like a country girl with * er, 

Tis a fign that within 
Her vitals begin 

To fail by their briskneſs to move je herz | 
But when a ſtrong horſo | 
Whoſe ſpirits have force, 

And fly with a motion much \ urns 
To drink is about, 
He thruſts in his ſnout, 


And cools his hot noſe in the liquor. 


Q. When, Phoebus, you can, 
Pray anſwer a man 


| Why ſo many widows do mary; 


Not reſpecting their age, 
They'll perſiſt to engage, 
Nor can reaſon or laws make them terry: 
Some ſixty there be, 
And 1 eighty three, 
That hobble along to the church, 
And with jaws pale and wan 
ſmile upon man, 
what les daughter are left in the an 
= e s bad, | 
my ſubjett as ſad, 
wr I 1 it may ſtill be forgroen, 
Er bs 2% bride, 
halt on 5k 572 de, 
In their feet being ſomewhat uneven ? 
A. "Tis the widows delight 
In the conjugal rite, ' 
That induces theſe frequent venta 
And thoſe prevalent charms, 
Lodg'd in maſculine arms, 
| That makes them renew their indentures; 
- Then blame not your muſe, | 
Nor your Madam aþufe, 
Or affect ſuch an inſinuation; 
For your ſubject is new, 
And your poetry too, 
ä fit for the widow's occaſion. 
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But here's reaſon beſide, 
For your claudicant bride, . - 
Why with progreſs unequal ſhe een 
For unconſtant as fate, 
She can ne er be ſedate, 
But deligbts in ambiguous paces. 
Q. Now by the maſs, my Britiſh lud 8 - 
From 725 — * » thus _ ſana vents © 7 
Ir juſt reſentment of your unjuſt anſwer, 
7 25 return the 1 4 3 S: 
Know then, O Phoebus ry 4 fury face, 
hat looks 4s radiant as the froured braſs, 
Hot as that phix, ſo was thy anſwer o, 
ich from thy fervent ſconce ſo 2 fem: 
I call me toper, *twas unkindly done 3 
When I ſo freely told you I was none, 
Twas not an anſwer that became the ſim, 
A. A brazen threats beneath Apollo's view. 
He flights your paſſion and reſentments too: 1 
Nor bas your ferment ſober brains d play's Ee; 4 
But what is worſe than ſottiſn, prov'd you mad; Wo 
Hence will the Delian god his pity ſhew, 0 
Since mentis inops makes it highly due. 1 
But ſhou'd you dare with bold Mar fas fire, "PF | 


To ſtrive with Phabus and provoke his ire, 
A victim made like him you mult expire. 
Q. Apollo nom hark, ; 
For I'm in the dark, 
And beſides in a damnable fright, 
Then where ſhou'd I run, © 
But unto the fun, 
- Since we find he is all over light ? 
*Tis about half a year, 
(7 ſpeak it wh f) 95 
Since I and three more paid for marriage, 
5 And may ] be curſt, 
If thats the three firſh, 
Ben t deliver'd without a miſcarriage. 
Which makes me een wild, 
Since my Wife's with child,. 


— 
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Left ſhe ſhou'd ſo nimbly run, 
1 told the midwife, 
Who ſwears by ber life, 
Is a thing that is commonly done 
She told me in flat, 
The ground it was fat, 
Becauſe not long ſince a fine garden, 
Be it. ſpoke to her = 
I heard ber ſly ſtory 
But think her IG. not worth a Farthing 
Be it known to your grace, 
Newport-Market's the place, 
That now is ſo fruitful when ſown 5 
-_ reaſon I'd know, 
that ſhou d be ſo, 
a ny fl cen Fad on ? 
A. Alas! Thou poor wretchz 
Whom ſpirits can't fetch; 
Fram. the horrible fright. thou art in, 
We wiſh: thou art clean; 
Such fights thou: baſt ſeen, 
| EE: of the conjugal gin. 
But what is yet worſe, 
| Thou tak'ſt for a curſe, 
| What, others a bleſſing believe; 
 - That thy wife is lov'd well, 
And thy neighbours excel 
In Kindneſs their ſuccours to give. 
No doubt but thou art 
A cuckold in part, 
Tho? as yet but in embrio conceals ; ; 
If thou rav'ſt thus before, 
Thou wilt ſtamp, fume and roar, 
When thy horns are entirely reveal'd. 
But is thy thick ſcull 
So wretchedly dull, | 
To complain of thy fate in that place, 
Since they rather wou'd conſter, 
Thou wert but a monſter, 
If exempted alone from the grace.. 


he 


a 
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The place, nor the air, 1 
In thy deſtiny ſhare ; 
Since thy fortune is fate's ſure decree, 
 Shou'dſt thou live in the center, 


And mankind cou'd enter, 
A cuckold thou'lt certainly be. 


n Prince Eugene's late bravery in conjunction with the 

Duke of Marlborough. | 
O Brutus muſing on a doubtful ſcene 

Appear'd a fantom with a gaſtly mein. 

The baleful ſpright exclaim'd in ſurly ſtrains, 

Thy evil genius, on Philippi's plains, 65 

I' meet thee to thy better fate averſe, | 

ind ſpoil thy fond deſigns with blaſting curſe. 


And thus Eugene an elder ſon of fame, 


guardian angel to the Auſtrian name. 


But Vendoſm's evil genius took his leave 


a words prophetick of a ſhort reprieve. 

At Flandrian Oudenard again we'll meet, 

And in a dire embrace each other greet. _ 

There, there ſhalt thou in blood-congealing fright 
Retrieve thy maſter's honour by thy flight. Los: 

Q. I deſire to know, whether the wine, which our Sa- 
_ made out of water in Cana of Galilee, was white 
or red? 

A. Red, as we conjecture, that the miracle might 
be the more conſpicuous to the teſtimony of the eye, 
and this conjecture agrees with that celebrated mo- 
naſtick, | | 

The baſhful water ſaw her God, and bluſht. 

Q. What is the meaning of that paſſage in 1 Tim. 

Il. 15. notwithſtanding ſhe ſhall be ſaved in childbearing. 


| For all hope to be ſaved, whether married or not; 


A. She, that is (by a figure call'd Enallage ) all wo- 
mankind, ſhall be ſaved, Alg. raue, thro', or by 
the means of childbearing : That is, by that ſeed of 
the woman which broke the ſerpent's head. And by 
this the Apoſtle intimates, that the ſame ſex, which 
was the occaſion of our fall, was in compenſation, as- 

: it: 
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it were, an inſtrument in our recovery: and ther 
fore, tho? firſt in the tranſgreſſion, had an equal ſha 
in the bleſſing of the promis'd ſeed. 
Q7 deſire to know what ſex the angels are of, an 
whether God created them all, as yu ſay, at the begin 
ning of the world, or hath there been any further incruj 
of chem to make up their firſt number ſince their creation? & 
A. Sex is a diſtinction of material ſubſtances; an 
therefore incompetent to immaterial beings, That 
the angels were created before the world, we lean 
from Gen. iii. Where we read both of am angel «f 
darkneſs, ver. 1. Cc. and of angels of light, ver. 24, 
But how long they were created before the world, 
and whether the vacancies of the fal'n angels wer: 
fupplied, the Scriptures inform us not. | 


Q. Gentlemen, I deſire to know whether a perſam bm 
in a popiſh country, out of proteflant- parents, and bas 
tixed in the church of Rome, ought when opportumy 
_ ' ſerves, to be rebaptized by a proteſtant miniſter, tho edi. 
. cated in the principles of the reformed religion ? Gentle- 
men, your peedy anſwer will ſatiq your doubting querift 
A. The corruptions of the church of Rome do nt 
render her ordinations invalid, nor conſequently he 
_ baptiſms ineffeQnal. For ſhe profeſſes the fundamen- 
tal articles of the chriſtian faith, tho? ſhe adds ſuch a 
miſcellanary of falſe and unſcriptural doctrines, as ist 
clear and undoubted vindication of us proteſtants from 
the charge of ſchiſm, notwithſtanding our non-com- 
Q. Ts it your opinion, that faber quiſq; fortunæ ſux? 
Or do you think there's any ſuch thing as fortune ur 
chance ? If yea, pray deſcribe it as plain as you can, ur 
at leaſt let us know how far, as you concerve, it affeds hu- 
man actions ? | | nu 
A. If we wou'd be Chriſtians (as who of us wou'd 
not?) we muſt exclude blind fortune from any in- 
fluence on our affairs, and acknawledge what we 
learn from the mouth of truth, that the very hairs of 
aur head (and we muſt own, that no parts of us are 
more inconſiderable than our hairs, fince we fo freely 
| | part 


art \ 
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ſiſpoſal of an over-ruling Providence. We can never 
ierefore aſſent to that miſtaken maxim, unleſs we 
may underſtand it in this limited acceptation, that 
od frequently makes a proſperous eſtate to be the 
eward of our induſtry, the crown of our endeavours. 
and to many af the unfortunate. he vouchſafes the 


ö rtunities of ſucceſs, tho? they ur 
| ; y unhappily let them 
i 2 l thro a wilful ſlothfulneſs, or a careleſs inadyer- 
ency. : 
4 Q. There is an iſland in the Ægean ſea, an which, if 
rel vo childfen were born at the ſame inſtant of time, and 
„ 2,4 alſo die at the ſame inſtant of time, the life of the 
vort P wa d ſurpaſs the life of the other by ſeveral months. I 
leſre to know how it can be? | 


4. The queſtion was taken out of Gordov's peogras 


phical paradoxes, But ſince that author leaves his pa- 

b radoxes ta the ſolution of the curious, we ſhall offer 
un our thoughts upon the matter. But we muſt firſt 

edi premiſe, that the queriſt has left out a paſſage in Gar- 
-ntls. dm, the want of which renders the paradox incapa- 
ei. die of ſolution. For there the children are ſuppos d 
netto live ſome years. | 
ber Different parts of the iſland ſpecified may be ſup- 
men. pos 'd to uſe different courſes of the moon; in one 
ich: place her periodical, and in another her ſynodical. 
: is; WY And as the latter is a larger revolution than the for- 
rom mer, ſo within the compaſs of ſome years the dif- 
om. WT ference will amount to ſeveral months. 

Q. Gentlemen, My curioſity leads me to ask the ori- 
uz WY gal of Tyburn, and from whence that fatal tree took its 
ve or BY me? = 
„ Of A. As to the antiquity of Hôurn, tis no older 


bu. than the year 1529, before that time, the place of 

ö execution was in Rotten Row in Old-fireet, As for tho 
bud i etymology of the word Burn, ſome will have. 
in- ¶ proceed from the words tye and burn, alluding to 
we the manner of executing traytors at that place; others 
s of Mt Þefieve, it took its name from a ſmall river or brook 
are once running near it, and call'd by the Romans Y- 
ely | | | burnia : 
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Burna: Whether the firſt or laſt opinion is the truck 
the queriſt may judge as he thinks fit. 
Q. What is the true and original uſe of accents in th 
Greek tongue? * 

A. The Greek accents were principally deſign'd 9 
be characteriſticks of pronounciation. But in ſony 
words they were intended alſo to diſtinguiſh the fig. 
nifi cation of them. | 

Q. From the moſt ancient and numerous ſociety of cuckold, 
To the moſt honourable and learned ſociety of the ſons o 

Apollo. Gentlemen, a little of your help, or elſe we an 
all undone, in this ſad caſe we throw our ſelves at ym 
altar. We are laught at, and blam'd for our wiv 
faults, and all, what we. can ſay, will not perſuade jt 
ple to the contrary ; pray write a word to the town in 
our favour, and run down thoſe raskals which are th 
cauſe of our affront, but may be, we ſpeak to our adv 

ſary, and ſo, we (hall be laught at the more; yet we 
have à better opinion of you then ſo, and expect that yu 

will remember us, if you do, we will ſpread your name a; 

far as our ſociety extends it ſelf, and we thmk that is at 

far as you can deſire, aſſuring you, we ſhall be for evn 
your moſt obedient ſervants, Written by me Seganarell, 

ſecretary to the ſaid ſociety, Signed by me for all the ſ. 
citty. Sot in town. _. 2 
A. You deſerve your cukoldom for your cowrar- 
diſe, are you not a powerful army of your ſelves; 
have you not all faculties, arts and ſciences before 
you, to raiſe recruits in; and have you not a god, 
the great Vulcan to lead you on to conqueſt, with the 
advantage of being arm'd by him, who made armour 
for the gods, beyond what your enemies can pretend 
to, your fronts being alſo arm'd by your wives to 

t heir terrour ? Add to this the ſtock of patience you 


«as tw, a. wel. 


are naturally endow'd with beyond all mankind, ſome- | 
ti mes as neceſſary for ſupport as courage; nay, alſo 
à a vaſt ſtrength of friends even amongſt the cuckold 
makers; for generally they are the husband's deareſt 
friends who cuckold them, no others having ſuch 
| | . oppor · 
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opportunities: and do you, who have ſuch natural 
nne and ſuch Al * ask Is ? 

5 one perſon 4 wager of à bottle 
Fry with another, Whether the loſer has a right 10 pe 
part of the wine without the winner's conſent. 

A. Cuſtom gives the loſer a right of participation, 3 
that being the end of laying wagers to be ſpent; for -3 
they really lay but part of the wager, it being done 
when the perſons will not adventure the whole money, 

Q: Ne ſons of Apollo. * 

Whoſe brains are not ſhallow, 

But riſe in the morning early : 

Pray tell us then clear, 

hat time e the year, 

The Egyptians ſom d har barley. 

A. You ſeem, Sir, to wonder, 

But ſure, tis a blunder, 

That the barley i'ch' ear was diſplay'd, 

And expos d to the hai, 
Whence the harveſt wou'd fail, 
While other corn lay ſnug in the blade. 
That this effect wou'd enſue, 

We might know to be true, 

Without any riſing _ : 

For thus it mult be, 


. In every countrey, | 
Sow when they will their barley. 

Q. The reaſon to the humble queriſt ſhow, 
What makes the inconſtant ſea to ebb and flow- 
Or from what corner of the ocean wide EY 
Proceeds to the neighbouring ſhore the flowing 11 
Or in what part of that prodigious deep 
Does 1h watry God his royal chariot keep ? 

A. Apollo, and his ſiſter Moon combing 
To cauſe a tide in the expanded brine. | 
'Tis from the middle of the watry ſphere; 
The fluxes of the ocean firſt appear. 
Where, tell us where, but in the britiſh deep. 

Shou'd Neptune his triumphant chariot keep? 
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ibo in omnibus rebus "TRAD 7 Dro 
e fe to adviſe the diſtreſi d. By 
Null what you opine, = Oh! 
In this caſe of mine, 1 $4 © DOS Wit 

And your kindneſs ſhall e er be comfeſi 4. And 

I love @ young charmer in th* eves of nineteen, | v 
angelical ſt creature that ever was ſeen. | Ho! 
Sy her looks and her bluſhes her heart ſhould ſeers mim Wl ag: 
Pray tell me if that's an infallible ſign. Wit 
If not, 17 may not 1 reaſam by blame her, By 
Since ubi eſt oculus, ibi eſt amor ? | Wh 


If you'll give me an anſwer and keep to the text, 
And be ſure to inſert it on Wedneſday next. | 
When ever 1 marry you ſhall come to my wedding, 
As witneſs my band a ſubſcriby, 
A. To ſay that your judgment a little occult is, 
1s needleſs, ſince you are cum aliis multi, 
But ſince the diftrefs'd we advif, _ 
All doubts we'll defy, 
And a paradox try, 
To make you a lover and wiſe ; | 
If a Lady you doat on, ſo young and ſo fair, | 
Her looks are like ſunſhine, her words like the air, 
The clouds of ill nature the firſs may eclipſe, 
And the laſt do too often take root in the lips; 
The face is no index to ſet forth the mind, 
And the tongue and the heart are oft widely disjoyn d; 
But he who _ of his miſtreſs wou'd gueſs, 
Shou'd judge of her :houghts by what actions expreſs; 
This, Sir, is our counſel, and if you will not hear it, 
*Tis #61 eſt amor, ibi aſinus erit. 
Q. Incompa ſi d with a thouſand woes, n 
Immerſt in wild and black deſpair; 
To thee I come, in hopes you'll prove 
Propitious to # dying fair. 
M faithful love is dead ! 
Shall I expire to eaſe my tortur'd breaſt ? 
Or will you try to charm my grief to re: 
| | From diſconſolate Maris. 
= A. Alas! 


aria, 
las! 
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A. Alas! Maria, whither has thy grief 
Drove thy afflicted ſoul to find relief; 
By voluntary death to caſe thy pain! 7 en 
Oh! think what endleſs woes for ſuch remain. 
With ſov'reign balm we'll cure thy wounded mind, 
And teach thee more ſubſtantial joys to find. | 
Weigh equally all ſublunary bliſs, 
How faint, infirm and momentary tis; 
Again revolve a vaſt eternity, 
With thoſe extatick joys above the skie, 
By theſe your ſoul will be plung'd in delight, 
Weill thoſe for hambleſt thoughts appear toe tes 
To theſe let your ambitious ſoul aſpire, | 
Supported by the bright ſeraphick quire, 

You'll ſoon contemn what you approv'd before, 
And your imagin'd loſs afflict your mind no more. 
. What's happineſs ? The copious word explain, 

Whi long Pre lab'ring ſought, yet ſought in vain. 
A. The depth of happineſs no man can ſound, 
Nor can we paint a bliſs that never yet was found. 

. Apollo's ſons, in whoſe bright lines © 

Your i 22 deſcent moſt clearly — 
Inform an humble, loving queriſt, 
Who ſighs and dyes for A* deareſt, 
What women mean by cold denying, 
When by their eyes tis downright ing ? 

4. When courted virgins prove fo ſhy, 
And with their words their thoughts belye, 
Tis politickly done b y deareſt, 
To ape the practice of our queriſt, | 
For while your looks and \ om doubly 178, 
Well may her ſpeeches contradict her eye. 


W Boileau, Writer of the French King's Hiſtory: 


Iſtorick Sir, thy eloquence forbear: - 
What further Ae 3 can thy pen declare ? 
No new exploits to ſwell another page, 
Unleſs thou wou'dft deſcribe thy maſter's rage, 
And tell the world with what indignant thought 
He loft the glories be * 8 bought, 8 
Vor. II. But 
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But will thy penſion. ceaſe; unhappy ſcribe? 
Does that alluring charm thy fancy bribe ? 
Encomiums. in their uſual channel flow. 
With tuneful voice adyancing, fame reſound : 
Thy praiſe will ſatyr prove, thy flouriſh. wound. 
Each ſprightly n ſprung from thy pregnant 

brain, . 

Will but impeach a now inglorious reign. 
While ſharp invectives make the ſurface ſmart, 

Thy ſmoother elogies will reach the heart; 

With glaring wit the borrow'd luſtre cloſe, 
Faint, where it can't conceal, does but expoſe. 

Q. A certain perſon, who lid a wicked life, happen u 
to have: an opportunity of ſaving his country from uttir 
ruin, provided he wou'd lay down his life: He was juſt 
going is do it, when he bethought himſelf. of the wretched 
life he had liv'd, and what # deſperate condition be ſhou d 
be in, ſhou'd he then die, The queſtion is, whether be 
ought to live and repent of his ſius, the in ſo doing ht 
Twins his country : Or ſave his country, the: to the great 
hazard of his ſoul in the other world? | 
Ai. Not to enquire into the matter of fact; be- 

fore we come to the deciſion of the queſtion, it may 
be neceſſary to offer theſe preliminaries. 


1. It is allow'd poſſible for a man to be read to 


undergo the ſeverity of martyrdom, yet ( in caſe he 
were to live) be unwilling to bid adieu to his darling 
vices. And yet repentance (which includes a ſincere 
purpoſe of amendment) is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
a ſaving ſtate, ö 55 

2. It can be no man's duty to expoſe himſelf to 
the terror of damnation for the performance of a 
duty. For as that implies a repugnancy in the very 


terms, ſo it notoriouſly. violates that eternal law of | 


Jelf-preſervation engraven upon our hearts; it is diſ. 
ſonant to all the principles of a reaſonable nature, and 
overthrows the guardian motives of the chriſtian 


diſpenſation. 


From 
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From theſe two premiſſes this concluſion will na- 
turally reſult, that a man may die upon ſo generous 
a deſign as the preſervation of his country, and yet 
fall a brutal ſacrifice to his own folly. But give us 


| leave to premiſe alſo theſe further thoughts. 


1. The merits of the croſs, which we are com- 
manded to apply by faith; claim the very Whole of 
our remiſſion. And tho good works are indifpenſi- 
ble conditions, yet ſince, (however neceſſary) they 
are no other than conditions, we may conſider a p 
ſon ready to be offer d up for his country's ſake, as 
willing to. perform the conditions, ſhowd' any thing 
ſtep between him and death; as having it at his free 
pole (we mean it in a natural, not in a moral 
ſenſe) whether he will retain his life; and thence en- 
ter on the immediate performance of thoſe eonditi- 
ons; nay, as mak ing an actual commencement of 
them by engaging in ſo good a work, as it is to die 
upon a more extenſive view than for our brethren ani 
companions ſake Sao wp 
2. To die for the reſcue of our country is not a 
matter of choice; but a poſitive, but an abſolute 
command, ſince as Chriſt laid'down' his life for us 
fo we are peremptorily enjoyn'd, in imitation of ſo 
evening an example, to lay down our lives for the 
ethren, 4 . 
From what has been premis d it neceſſarily foll 
lows, that a wicked liver may die for his country 
with a modeſt expectation of acceptance, if punctuallj 
obſervant of theſe particulars. f. If he husband the 
moments he has to live, in the utmoſt ſeverity: of 
repentance; 2. If he ſtedfaſtly reſolve to perform an 
acceptable obedience, ſhou'd providence unexpeRedly 
ſnatch him from approaching death. 3. If notwith- 
ſtanding he be ready to ſhed} his own' blood, be yet 
place his intire confidence in that precious blooth, 


which ſpeaketh better things than the blood of Abel. 4. If 
he ſeek not his own glory ; but, by ſuperſtructing thoſe 


chriſtian principles of pleaſing God and imitating 
Chriſt upon thoſe moral ones of tenderneſs and com- 
Sl F 
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fon for his otherwiſe unhappy countrymen, per- 
50 the duty to the praiſe and glory of God, a 
Q Mi do the Roman Catholicks aſſign a puniſhment 
of purgatory to purge their Devotee, ſiuce the ſpirit, that 
is an immaterial being, cannot be touch d by a material 

+? 8 rg | "3 

A. Becauſe they, who believe that the ſame body 
may be in more places at once (and ſuch is the con- 


: {ſequence of tranſubſtantiation ) may believe any thing 


tho' never ſo abſurd. Fs 
Q. 1 find Gentlemen, ye are excellent at ſolving dee 


. queſtions, pray tell me how a calf which fell into à well, 


at an in at Laighton Buſard in Bedfordſhire, ſhow'd" 
be taken up agam at another inn in the ſame town ! 


lich I have heard by the neighbours affirm'd for a truth. 


A. If the well at Laighton Buſard is not quite un- 
fathomable, twill be no difficult matter to find out 
the depth of your calfe's head queſtion ; for tis poſ- 
fible, there may be ſome ſubterraneous paſſage from 
one well to the other, and the poor frighted traveller 
might probably give notice to the people of the other 
inn, by an exclamation or two in his own language, 
of the arrival of ſo odd a gueſt by ſuch an uncom- 


mon road as that he paſs d thro' ; this may ſatisfy 


the queriſt if his queſtion contains downright matter 
of fact; if not, he muſt conſider that Apollo being ſo 
little converſant underground may reaſonably expect 
to loſe his way in fo obſcure a labyrinth as the well 


Q. Gentlemen, I would know whether love ought to 
be prefer d befere amity, or amity before love? And what 
ehe difference is between an ordinary and tender amity, 
and you will oblige Liberia. | RR, hs 

A. Madam, your twin-ſifters are ſo cloſely united, 
that like the Hungarian girls at Charing-Crofs, tis im- 


poſſible to poſſeſs the ove without the other ; and as 


to the diſtinction demanded in the latter part of your 
queſtion, tis fo obvious to the judgment of every 
common artiſt, that you may read your anſwer in 
the eye, the voice, the air, or ation of the perſon you 


 wou'd gueſs at. / Q. Hence 


reſolution to have no more concern with the per 


. 
. 


Bow is, and York: ſhall. be, the greateſt city of the three, 
A4. From an old prophetical faying of mother 
Shipton's ; which tra diion reports to have been verifi- 


ed in the unfortunate deſtruction of the city of Lon. | 


don by the dreadful fire, of which the pillar upon Fſh- 


| Q: Thence came the ſaying that LIx col. N was, Lon- 
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ftreet hill is a ſtately, but unhappy MONUMXNT. Y 


Q. Gentlemen, à young gentleman bas viſited a gens. ” 


tlewoman every day for a conſiderable time, he is very 
obligmg in all his actions and expreſſions, his perſon and 
circumſtances no ways deſpiſeable ; but has never. declared 


ways behaves himfelf- with-a great deal of: civility and 
modeſly ; but for fear long converſation ſhould breed afe 
fection, your ofinion is deſired with à great deal ſin- 
cerity, whether » ſhe had beſt to entertain him any longer 
or note 8 ; EN ati 
A. Alas poor tender-hearted Lady. Since her foul 
is ſo very apt to take a love impreſſion, ſhe had beſt 


attack the Gentleman her ſelf, tell him the danger ſhe 


is in, by a continuation of his viſits, and defire 


any deſign he has, in being fo conflant à viſitor 3 he al- 


himſelf, who undoubtedly knows beſt, to tell her the | 


meaning of them. | | 
Qu & gad way jor & J022g woman to get à hut. 
band, to entertain many lovers at once ? 7 


* o 


A. Don't you know, the rolling-ſtone gathers no | 


moſs; and that variety of choice confounds the judg- 
ment? 105 | 


Q. Gentlemen, A friend of mine not long ſores had 


money due to him from a Gentleman for goods fold, when 


he demanded his money the Gentleman was diſpleaſed, ſo 


accounts to this day of the date, and for ever after ; 
friend ſign'd it, and ſince this the Gentleman hath ſent 2 


goods, my friend deliver d them. Now whether the money 


is recoverable or not, if the Gentleman be not juſt ? Your 


A. *Tis very probable, that the Gentleman's angry 


paid-him in 4 buff ; writ a receipt him ſelf in full of all © 


opinion it deſired, and you will oblige your humble ſervant. 


to whom he ow'd the money might excite him, 
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414 De BRIT ISE APOLLO: 
out the leaſt thought of injuſtice, to add the words 
(for ever after) to the receipt: But allowing his de- 


ſigns unjuſt and villanous, the court of Flee will 
| Gad ſufficient means to check the hop d ſucceſs of 


| bis deſigning treachery. 


Q. Goodman Pollo, After my kine bfe. preſented fo 


' _ anknon this comes to let you kno that my daum tum 


Lunun yiſterday to be ſhure and told us tolls ly. nuſe about 
you how that you firerel al kine of queſtions to be ſhure 
—— — my own ſen to ax you one 
udibud if you can anſur it ile ſet your naum up all about 
our cuntree to ba ſhure and thes if you cums down you 
will get ſcriburs I think you cale um ennfe to maintain Jou 
as loung as you life to be ſhure, 

1 beg you then tell me how comes it about, 

And who firſt found the charming ſecret out 

When I with churm and ſlick keep ſuch a clutter. 
| _ ower cream put in out comes ſweet butter 

haps 5 thin and ſum ſo thick 

—_ yon ſee in butter and buttermick 

if you anſwer me at this firſt warnin 

Ile give 1 25 toaſt and buttermick- every mornin 

ilſt J am Dorothy Skimwell as the faxing © 10. 

A. Goody Skawell, My orien Dolls thanks wow 
for your kind lofe and vve 'bope you are all in hetch 
as we ar at this preſant time of riting and I have 
ſent you as good a anſer as you can have from any 
boddy at all and as for gitting us ſcriburs we thank 
you as mutch as if you did for our naum is ſo mutch 
up that we have at leaſt 3 pecks every morning and 
if you cum to Lunnun you ſhall be welcum to what 
we have as I may ſay and I defire you to give my 
Kind lofe to my fathar and mothar and my duty to 
my ſiſtar Pharbe which is all from yours til deth 
Ty Bright dary-made to Pollo. 

The reſon ſweet butter is broat by our dance 

From buttermick ſower if I can hit the hard naumt 

Is becaus when in churming thay, make ſuch rout 

"Ihe aſcid particles are foreed out | 
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The Bar TISH AAS Ko. 4 
The thick togather drove with pains 
The reſt muſt needs be thin which epa 
. Like 6 juflice of peace. 
"You ſit at your eaſe, _ „ 
Spitting fire, red hot ſalamander; 
For all your repute, 
Va I ſhall cornute, 1 
Ad your title diſpute, . 
Which way came you by your grandeur ? 
Here you ride paramount, 
Like an earl or a count, 
And will hardly vouchſafe 
T mortals 4 buff, 
Thou odious piece corruption; 
OCyme tell me at once, 
Are you Phoebus's ſons, 
By George I will know, 
Or to Delphos IU go, 
hich it was by birth or adopt ? 
1 fear its the latter, 
Or elſe no fuch matter; 
For I will maintain, 
B ſprrtans ferain, 
Vu "Vs 2 of his blood in Jour veins ; 
Be ingeniqus, à gift 
On you I will ſhift, 
A glorious pillory, 
Next term call'd Hillary, 
Et nolo te fallere, 


Hunt I taken a great deal of pains? 


A. Like the aſs in the fable, 
You think you are able, 


With loud bray ings to ſhelter your fears: / 


What're's your repute, 
We ſhan't you cornute, 
Nor your title diſpute, 


Which way you came by your long ears. 


Tho you ride paramount, 
* not earl or count, 
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416 The BRITISH APorL no. 
But Sir Hudibras knight . 
By a natural right, | 
For your birth diſclaims an adoption: 
But Apollo reſtrains 
His more generous * 
Leſt you ſhou'd in fright, 
Faint under his might, : 
And behind there ſhou'd prove an eruption. 
But -poetick fire | Sp 
Makes Flechnoe your fire; 
For we will maintain, 
Buy your genuine ſtrain, 
You've his whole maſs of blood in your veins : 
But the gift you'd beſtow, 1 OR 
*Tis your own as you know, | * 
Nor wou'd we deprive 
- Any one man alive, 
Of ſha tittle to thrive, 
' For you have taken abundance of pains. 
Q. Whether a mighty king, by proxy wed, 
Does unacquainted with his conſort ſent. 
Repair firft night unto the nuptial bed ? 
A, No ties of duty does his fancy bind, 
By his own will alone he muſt be led, we 
Is oft well bred and flow, but oft'ner ſwift and 
kind. > | 
Q. I love a nymph, whoſe ev'ry part 
Charm, both my reaſon and my heart ; 
Her face is ſo fair, her mind ſo bright, 
They cauſe both wonder and delight 5 
And that which does my bliſs improve, 
With kindneſs ſhe requites my love. | 
Equal our fortunes are, agreeable our years x 
And that which all allays, equal our fears : 
A crabbed matron does oòſtruct our bliſs, 
Tho' much we love we very ſeldom kiſs 3 
Stir d up by hell, for to contrive our harms, 
And keep us from each others arms: | 
She renders all our ſtratagems in vain, 
And cries, tis prudent young girls to reſtrain. 


Bu 


* 


But O Apollo! Ju whoſe gor fou: aid, 
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To all that 10 with freedom is convey d; 
Direct me how to pleaſe this perverſe creature, 
And thereby gain acceſs to kiſs her daughter. | 

A. Alas! Poor loveſick kiſileſs ſpark, _ 
Led blindfold up and down i'th' dark, 5 
What pity tis that ſo in vain 1 
Your witleſs worſhip ſhou'd complain, 
Cuekolds, and you know who, they ſay, 

Can boaſt good fortune ev'ry day; 

But ſince thy caſe ſo bad we find, 

We will, hereafter change our mind. | 
For thy bright lines beyond diſpute do prove, 
If fools are ſometimes bleſt, *tis not in love. 

Q. I deſire your opinions, Whether you think it agreeable 
to the laws of humanity, to kill à man that Malts #3 
on the highway : 

A. If the aſſailant make an attack upon our lives, 
it is undoubtedly lawful to repel violence with equal 
violence: But when he deſigns nothing farther than 
a robbery, the caſe is worthy of debate. 

Ik by the laws of humanity you mean no more 
than the laws of juſtice, the murder of the aſſailant 
cannot be impeach'd of illegality, For as a poor man 
has as juſt a title to the ſmall modicum he enjoys, 
as has the rich man to his large poſſeſſions; ſo the 
traveller has as good a title to his money, as bas the 
robber to his life. If therefore the latter put it out 
of the power of the former to defend his money any 
otherwiſe, than by ſo violent a repriſal, he, by ſo ille- 
gal an invaſion, forſeits his. title to his life. 

But if by the laws of humanity you mean, 0 28 
the expreſſion emphatically. ſignifies) thoſe laws of 
love and affection, of tenderneſs and compaſſion, in- 
terwoven with our beings, and ſtampt as it were the 


characterĩſticks of our nature, you ſhould then conſi- 


der, whether it be agreeable to thoſe endearing laws, 
for the defence of ſo inconſiderable a property, (as is 


that of-a little money) to deprive your fellow crea» 
ture, (for ſuch is the robber ſtill, notwithſtanding 
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218 Wer BRIT ISR AOT to. 
that he proclaim hoſtility againſt you) of ſo valuable: 
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an enjoyment as that of life. Nor can you overlook 
that important conſideration, that if you Kill him, 
not only in a. ſtate of impenitence, but in the very 
commiſſion of an actual ſin, he is irretrievably loſt, 


undone for ever. Much leſs can ſo ſevtre a procedure 
be confiſtent with that great Jaw of feveald religion, 


ſo poſitively enjoyn'd under the Moſair, fo movingly 


enforc'd under the chriſtian inſtitution of loving our 


neighbour as our ſelves. 


1 


But then, when we conſider bur felves, Hot in 2 


Nate of nature, but under the obligements of ſociety, 
we cannot but reflect that the robber is a publick e- 


nemy ; that to forbid. ſo neceſſary a defence would 
give encouragement to the guilty, would prove an 
extenſive misfortune to the innocent; that ſuch a vio- 


lator of the law ſtands, as it were, already condemn d 


M law, and could you be ſo happy as to ſecure him 
would be brought to publick juſtice. And as the 


eternal welfare of the villain may give way to the 


| 'publick good, ſo in mitigation you may conſider alſo 
Wo ſhould you ſpare ſo injurious: a life, it is to be 


fear d at leaſt that the owner will. proceed in his un- 


kwful courſes, and treaſure up. more wrath againſt 


the day of wrath; that ſnhould he, whbile under the 
ſentence of the law, appear devoutly penitent, how- 


ever charitably you-ought to hope, you can place no. 
confidence in that repentance which proceeds from 


ſo near a proſpect of eternity; but muſt leave the ex- 
ecuted perſon to the mercy of that God, who both 
knows the ſincerity of his heart, and is the only 


judge, whether he will accept of his repentance as 


available to ſalvation; who, how Tincere ſoever, has 
both loſt the opportunities of action, and owes all 
his repentance to no better cauſe than ſo unfortunate 
nes 2 en 


| n 
From the preceding partieulars repreſented on both 


ſides of the queſtion, we ſubſcribe to that middle 0+ 


pinion of a great moraliſt, that to Kill the aſſailant is 


neither 


= 2 err 28 2 
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neither an unlawyful action, nor a neceſſary duty, bur 
left to the determination of the injured traveller, | 
- But: tho' we deliver this opinion in the general, yet 
ſuch different - circumſtances may occur, that what is. 
unlawful in ſome, may yet be neceſſary in others; 
and therefore à judgment muſt be form d from pre- 
ſent xm oo o  . . 
But if we cannot take away the robber's life with- 
out hazard to our own, then this conſideration. added 
to the premiſſes on the other ſide of the queſtion, 
which turn the balance, namely, that it will bear diſ- 
pute whether it be worth the while to hazard the 
life of an uſeful ſubje& for the fake of ridding the 
ſtate of a ſingle villain.” — 55 
Q. Tos deny atoms, yet allow of a VACUUM, which t wo⸗ 
opinions ſeem contradictory ; for in denying atoms, you allow 
matter to be infinite in litleneſi, and conſequently inbigneſs,- 
which according to Mr. Lock (tho a vacuiſt) proveth ple- 
vitude, Pray explain this matter. 
A. We grant your propoſition, that the denial of 
indiviſible- atoms includes infinite littleneſs,. but yet 
deny your conſequence, that infinite littleneſa inters 
infinite bigneſs. For tho we own that it is ſurpriz- 
ing to human underſtanding for an infinite number. 
of parts not to compoſe an infinite bulk, yet that this 
is only a difficulty ariſing - from our imper fect idea of 
infinity appears from hence, namely that if we deny 
the propoſition, and conſequently deny matter to be- 
infinitely diviſible, we meet with an equal difficulty, 
but with a diſadvantage conſiderable enough to turn 


the ſcales, namely that it is an object upon the level: 
i with our finite capacities. | | 
as | Q. Vi does the moon look bigger on the harizan,. than 


1 when in the meridian t* . | 5 
4. To take no notice of the. opinion exploded by. 
Dr. Wallis, that author attributes this different appear - 
4 ance to the compariſon we draw from the lands, G 
that lie between us and the horizontal moon. ; 


4 Q. I pepper eaten with ſuch food me 2 be- F 
0 1 


cauſe it decreaſes its inflation; or becauſe is thoſe 
r 8 5 nflat 7 5 ſe — 
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pungent particles abounding in thoſe aliments? pra 
ry what we {dry befor . fy 
A. It is doubtleſs added to windy aliments, to cor. 
rect their flatuoſity, and blunt their acid crudities, and 
withal to ſtrengthen the digeſtive faculty of the ſto- 
mach, | | 4 5 | 
Q. How is ſmart and pain to be diſlinguſh d! 

A. They are equally diſtinguiſhable with a genus 
and its fpecies ; for ſmart is a ſpecies of pain. 


rain? does an echo move in an arcuate, and not ina 
rait line: ny | | 


A. Becauſe an arcuate line is moft agrecable to that 
Circular motion of the air, which ſolves the phæno - 
mena of ſounds, ob 

Q. Whence proceeds the ſalmeſs of the ſea? 

A. To paſs by the opinion of Aduſtion, fufficiently 


exploded by Varenigg, we think it reaſonable to ſup- | 


Poſe that the falt particles of the ſea derive their ori- 
gin from the earth; nor can we wonder that the 
earth ſhould have ſufficient quantities of ſalt to ſup- 
Ply the fea, when as there are ſaline rocks in the ſea, 
as there is an whole iſland compos'd of falt, as there 
are falt-mines abounding in many places, ſo experi- 
ence teaches us that common earth is temper'd with 
no ſmall quantity of ſaline particles. | 
Q. Mf noble Apollo, | 


_» Whoſe diftates we follow, 


Becauſe they're the product of hill; 

Me ſing to your praiſe 

In theſe evil days, 

Where few to do good have a will. 

Our fancies you pleaſe, | 

Dur troubles you eafe, | 

And our different meanings you ſpell: 
When wrapt m a doubt, 

" Where we cannot get out, 

Bright Phoebus the mift does diſpel. 
Laſt night I did look | 
In Euclid's twelfth book, | | 

And that did ſoms ſcruples ingender: 


7 could 
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1 could nat concerve _- 

The theorem be gavle 
Concerning 4 cone and a cylinder: 
Nom this is the caſe, © 

If they've equal baſe, 1 
And jump in their height moſt direfly-: 
As the number one ; 
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Proportions the cone, | , 
So three the cylinder exaftly. =  ' | 4 
Aud if this be ſos | _ 1256 5 | 
I pray-let me know I 
Withous making any objection ;- 1 85 1 
And prays Sir, declare © | 5 ny" 7 
A method that's fair, A al 
By which I may gain the conception? 
A. That th! cylinder, Sir, 
Without any ſtir 
Is three times as big. as the cone, 
Let Barrow declare 
In method ſo fair, 
You'll acknowledge tis clearly done: 
For if you dex. 
And ſtart up a why. 
Abſurdities thence will enſue; 
Which if you will ſhun, 
As: ſure as a gun, | | 
Th poſition you'll own to be true. 
Q. Pur opinion of that vulgar notion. 
The gen rous lion, as by, inſtinei taught 1 | 
Will pay an homage when to virgins. brought; 
But if ber chaſtity receive a ſian, 
Death and. deſtruction for th unchaſt. remain? _ 
A. But ſhould the beaſt devour the trembling maid, 
We would not think her chaſtity betray d: | 
Reaſon would make your harder, thoughts relent, 
For virtue ſoars above a lion's ſcent. 
Q Apollo, we beg you'd the queſtion determine, | 
Which Schiſms has raid ich republick of learning 3 
Some allow you a coach. and four horſes, and ſay... 
T ride round the globe in a natural daß; 
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others impriſos you cloſe in a center, * 
ue of which for your life you dare not once dure; 
Ihilſt ih earth is whirl d ond in 4 vigorous Age, ) 
Lik a pig amongſt mortals, transfix'd with 4 bf 
Wen tell us, good Phoebus, which rightly has hit 4 

A. Tris K your preſumption dares venture { 


18 
As to r at ſecrets confin'd to the sky ; 
Poor Phaeton once an; example was made, 
Whoſe father's: commands had been arte ebe vey 
How then dare you thus give tempration to — | 
Which will diate repentance, but urge it too late! 
Tis enough that Apollo's bright influence reigns, 
And quickens your thoughts with poetical ſtrains; 
You had beſt at a diſtance gaze up and admire, 
For the bleſt in his warm may be burnt by his fre, 
Q. Have you a ſon ſmgle ſo bold as to venture- 
To have and to hold, and fo in e nooſe enter 
For better for worſe? if ſo, to his arms FAG 
Til quickly ſurrender my bags and, my charms, . . 
Theodori. 
A. What! in terms matrimonial more new propo- 
ſitions, 
And does rich Theodora eſpouſe the condi tiems? | 
An immediate reply for your charms ſhould be made ye, 
Could you-ſhun but the fate of the jolly old Lady, 
Q. Te bold ſoluriſt, Britiſn gods in grain, 1 
Who ſcience, wit and policy. maintain, 
Tell why at fight the turtey cock exclaims,. 
And the red petticont ſo much diſdains ; 
Why. in ſuch grandeur he diſplays. his train, 
And ſeem with ſcorn to tread the fortil plain? 
Solve the above, ye lepid gods, 
And I'll make you as drunk as Eſſex hogs, 
Who ne er drank ought but ſack, ye dogs? 
A. TY aſpiring turkey of his ——— proud, 
At each reſemblance utters wrath aloud; | 
Contemns the preſence of a rival hue, 
And does ambition in Ar actions ſnewy. 


Of this medium approve, 


- * £7 F W 
* ** : 


* 
„ 


"Tis nectar on 7 ſuits our ſhrine. 
1 learned Phaebeans, ö 
deſerve To Frans, 
zive me advice in ibis marti 
1 am modeſt and fair, | 
Young and brick, which ir rare, 
0 ele the whole town eee 
Now to tell you the truth, 
1 am lod by res ele, = 
The one of a middling fl rave; | 
The other is — 
A. 15 any may- 
Aud both pn Hoy both courteous „ nature. 
Now concerning part, | 
I am little and 
When compar'd with the foain that is tal; * 
But with the other, 25h 
Like [5 Mer and brother, 


1 The difſerence between ut but fall, a 


Pray which of the ſwans, 
Here deſcrib d in my firams, 

T ſhall chuſe, J do beg your folurion, 
For I do reſolve 5 
Tho' my ſelf 1 involue, 


| To follow your ſage reſolution ? 


4. Handſome maid, then beware, 
Of extreams have a care, | 
And be mindful to match your ſelf wiſely; 
Without farther delay 
Quit your index of May, 
And the other will fit you preciſely; 
Since the middle you love, 


And rejoice in an appoſite ftature, 

Where you'll probably find, 
»(If not union in mind) 
A concordance in every feature. 


75e BRITISH APOLLO: 


Then quaff thy bowls with Eſr ſwine,- 
And there 7 hoggiſii boons confine. | 
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44 The 9 Arnie. 


2 JUGUM COoNJUG.L., ol | 


3  Partheſit Eplgram. 7 2: ns "et : * 
: O hour in twenty four can. Real as 
N Nor can one. moment paſs thro hour the 4 ot « 
herein my noiſy wife her deck with- holds, 
But at our wretched ſervants ever ſcolds: 
And if to urge ber cauſe I don't agree, 
Her ſatyr changes, and ſhe raves at me. s ö 
To all ſhe dictates wholly 1 conform. : 
And when I'm moſt ſerene, I act a ſtorm: in 
So peace my wrath, and wars my peace prepare, 
And caſe I purchaſe from the plagues I bear; 
Or I with ſervants or. with wife muſt ſtruggle ; 
So wedlock proves (alas!) a mere litigious juggle. Wiion: 
Q. I would know the meaning of the Apoſtle in Col.i, Will, | 
20. eſpecially relating. to that expreſſion of reconciling lin 
things in heaven, becauſe in reading a queſtion in the 4« 
thenian oracle, Vol. 1. page 12.8. J found. in the anſwn pers 
theſe words, It is not certain that Chriſt died not for 
the Angels; whereas I think we ought. to be certain that 
he died not for the angels, and that none of the fallen an · Wh r 
gels were capable of repentance, becauſe there was no ſativ MPatte 
Faction made for them to the divine juſtice. nt 
At Tho? we perfectly agree — you that Chritt I 
died not for the angels, yet we cannot ſubſcribe to gel 
that argument you uſe, namely, becauſe there wa, 10 
ſatisfaftion made for them to the divine juſtice: for the 
argument is nothing elſe than the _— other- 
wiſe expreſt, ſince to die for the angels, and.to make No 
fatisfation for them to the divine. juſtice, are terms 
equivalent. And therefore your reaſoning returns to 
this, Chriſt died not for the angels, becauſe he died 
not for them, 8 
We do not a little wonder that thoſe learned Gene 
tlemen of Athens ſhould profeſs an uncertainty. in 
ſuch a matter as is ſo plainly repreſented inthe Scrip- ¶ are 
tures, that he who runs. may. read. For that Cbriſt Win 
died not for the angels, is either affirm'd or cl” w. 


The BRITISHñ AroL Ne. 
1 the ſucceeding texts. 1. We read in 2 Pet. ii. 4. 


o hell, and deliver d them into chains of darkneſs, to & 
ſerv d unto judgment. 2. To this exactiy correſponds 
hat paſſage in St. Jude, The angels that kept not their 
eſt eſtate, but left their own habitation, he hath re- 
rd in everlaſting chains under darkneſs, unto the judge 
of the great day. 3: From Heb. ii. 14. We learn 
hat Chriſt was ſo far from dying for the angels, that 
de died on purpoſe to ruin and deſtroy them. He tool 
art of the ſame, that through death he might deſtroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil. And 
his we muſt allow, unleſs we will ſuppoſe that there 
Fas a diſtinction made between the devil and his an- 
gels. In Heb. ii. 16, 17. We meet with theſe expreſ- 
fions: For verily he took not on him the nature of angels, 
but he took on him the ſeed of Abraham. Wherefore in all. 


ling lings it behoved him to become like unto his brethren, that 

abt be a merciful and faithful high prieſt, in things 

CLE ” rtaining unto God, to make veconciliation for the ſms' of 

2 phe people; where, as the former verſe ſeems to im- 
A 


ply, that as he took not on him the nature of angels, 
ſo neither did he die for angels; ſo the import of the 
latter is, that it was proper for Chriſt ro be made like - 
nto thoſe whoſe pardon he was to purchaſe. Whence 


riſt we gather, that he purchas'd not the pardon of an- 

- (0 gels, ſince he was not made like unto them. ; 

: 5 We can no ways imagine that the fallen angels, while 
- 


in ſuch a place of torment, would not all of them 
bave accepted a releaſe upon any terms, Whence it 


ze ¶ would follow that they were all reſtor'd to their firſt 
ms eſtate. But whereas the Apoſtle ſpeaks of reconciling 
16h Io bim elf things in heaven, and things on carth, er- 
ie 


ther this reconciliation muſt be taken in a more ge- 
neral ſenſe with reſpe& to the angels, and be ſuppos'd 
to imply no more than that, whereas they only were 
before in amity with Chriſt, yet now we and they 
are united together under him; or heaven and earth, 
in alluſion to an Hebrew idiom, may import the whole 
world; or heaven may fignify the Fews, who before 


3 , f 5x" 1 
od ſpar'd not the angels that ſin d, but caſt them dom | 
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* 
: * 


- 


were the only citizens of the new Jeruſalem, A Neads 
Q. Sirs, which way do you. determine Saul died, wl 
ther by his own ſword, or the ſword of the young A mig 
For which David order'd the Amalekite to be lain; bn 
-#he 4th verſe of the laſt chap. of the firſt book of Samut 
ſays poſurvely be 2 pon his own ſword. And the 
Arteen werſes of the firſt chapter f the 2.* book of Sam 
Seems to give ſufficient proof the young Amalekite i 
Hum at his requeſt? | | im 
4. Tho' it be ſaid that Saul took a fword and fi iou: 
upon it, yet were it not for the ſucceeding verſe, tuin 
relation might very well agree with the young 4 eac 
dekite's account; ſince Saul might not have receiv'd 
mortal wound, or at leaſt not ſuch an one as wou r 
preſently put an end to his life, from the ſword oth 
tell on; and therefore might deſire the Amalekice wpicc 
give him an immediate diſpatch. And indeed the wil 
ry words of the Analekite imply as much; where liſh! 
firſt relates, that Saul ſaid unto him, Stand, I pray i © 
upon me, and ſiay me, for anguiſh is come upon me, becaii vert 
2 (notwithſtanding the wound which I gave ny 
ſelf) is yet whole in me: and afterwards defends hi 
procedure with this excuſe, 80 1 flood upon him, aid 
Fer that be was fallen. But ſince to thoſe forementioul 
words Saul took. s fword and fell won it, it is_imms 
diately ſubjoin'd, And when bis armour-bearer ſam ala 
Saul was dead; which ſeems plainly to import, ti 
Su immediately expir'd upon his falling on his ſword 
we think it probable at leaſt, that the Amalebite addel 
part of his relation to the ſenſe he had been witnel 
to, writh intention to ingratiate himſelf with Dev 1a 
by pretending to be a. ſort of acceſſory to the death 
of him who had purſued him as a partridge on vi 
mountains. But if it be enquir'd why then be du 
not conceal the truth, and claim the whole action i ey 
bimſelf; whereas he extenuates what he had donde 
. p 


De BAIT ISR APOLLO, 
leads in his excuſe, that Saul would otherwiſe -infal- 


mbiguous ſuſpence, bow. David would reſent the 


natter (who himſelf had had opportunities of laying 
ul, and yet withþeld his hand) and therefore out of 
ppreben{ton of the | worſt, might be willing to con- 
lt bis own ſecuri y 1 agen. 
Q. Was it not wilful murder in Jael to kill Siſera, iaf- 
ſuch a kind reception, as in Judg. iv. 21, and yet in 
5th chapter ſhe is praiſed for it? 2 
A. Such was Siſera, that it had been ſinful to ſpare 
im at ſuch a time as that. And therefore Fael's pre- 
ious reception of him cou'd not alter the nature of 
n. But yet we muſt acknowledge, that it was a 
eacherous procedure ſo kindly to invite him in: 
ut as this might be the effect of ignorance, ſo we 
annot but allow, that the action ſhe- perform'd, was: 
oth heroical and pious, while abſtracted from that 
iece of treachery, ſhe through a miſtaken principle- 
bad been guilty of. And therefore we may ſuppoſe. 

at ſhe is ſo highly extoll'd in this abſtracted _ . 7 
A. Genriemen, Tus have anſwer d a great 
6A queſtions, which have - — me no — 
pion ; I deſire nom ya would anſwer one fon my informa- 
in, and that #5, n 1 l | Te | 
| Upon what principles Adam was to have been immord. 
gal, had he not fallen ? Whether his body, which tis evi 
iſbable matter, ſeeds of 


4. That Alem was. created naturally m | 
evident from hence, that food was appointed for 
dim ;- Of every nes tu garden theu-mayſi Trill ew. 
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438 We BRITISH APOLLO. 
Fot as food is a ſupply to nature, ſo it ſuppoſes j 


neceſſity of decay without it: But if we allow wit 
ſeveral of the ancient fathers, that it was the pry 


perty of the tree of life, not only to repair the body, niſer 
as doth our nouriſhment, but alſo to continue iti ot h 
an equal temperature, without the leaſt decay, u eſſen 
man's tranſlation into heaven, this at once gives ¶ ounc 
ſolution to the queſtion propos'd, and alſo aceoun Q. 
for that immortalizing tree. Nor is it an improby 4 
ble concluſion, that God ſhou'd endue that golden" 9 
fruit with ſo excellent a quality, fince otherwiſe wi 7” 
muſt have recourſe to a continual miracle. 


Q. What is the cauſe 
gut colon chiefly affected? N 
A The colick is generally held to proceed from 


e. of the colick, and why is the 


Windy and acrimonious humours, pricking and vel. ”* 
cating the tunicles and fibres of the inteſtines, a 


more eſpecially the gut colon, in that it 1s large 

long, winding and full of cells, whereby. offending 

humours are more eaſily detained : But Br. Willis i 

; of another opinion, affirming the ſeat of this diftems 

per to be in the meſentery, and the cauſe thereof ts 
q be a defluxion of the nervous juice vitiated. 

Q. Gentlemen, I have unfortunately. commenc d at 

amorous converſe with a young Gentlewoman, wko is eve 

- way. deſerving. and have proceeded ſo far as to promiſ 

Ber marriage; but ſhe has no way engag'd her ſelf to m 

in an irrevocable manner; now from the ſmcerity of m 

= heart I love her, but can't perform my promiſe to bs With 

= our ruining my ſelf and her, or at leaſt bring us both f 

= ha mean condition as I never yet experienc'd," and i 

very much my trouble to be thus perplexid, and humby 

dejare-your advice in this particular, in which you will ex: 

rreamly oblige your promoter Mar maduke. | 

A. A little forecaſt had prevented your misfor- 

tunes ; loye is mad.as well as &ind, or would ſure) 

never urge his votaries to run headlong upon th 

_ tbreatning. ruin which they ſee beſore them; - you 

have no way left to diſengage your promiſe, but by 

- telling ler you. love what you have writ to us N 


— 


a eu. © — 8 


— _ — 
„„ 


8 
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q we 


* 


— 


he is prudent ſhe'll diſſolye your obligation; if ſo 


i ly amorous as to hold you ro your promiſe, you 
M nuſt keep your word, and thank your ſelf for the 
doch viſerable effects of an unhappy marriage, ſince her 
ib ot having engaged her ſelf to you, can by no means 

+ eſſen the firmneſs of that yow, by which you blindly 
ves ound your {elf to her affection. ne Ip DH 
ound . Apollo, whoſe ligbe 


Spry». ag 2 1 
bp þ to your godſhip for aid,  * 
In ſome golden yay , 
Benignly dif : 


* 


Vac precept you'd have be obey d; | 
Eer I underſtood 

from Bad actions from good, 

vel v, plagu d with the paſſi. Nef live, 

„ //ich Neptune cou ant quell, „ 
large . Nor Galen expel, . e 
ding er the Cynicks diſapprove : 8 
lis ve doted on mam, i 
ſtems Was ne er lou'd by any, EO, 


all my requeſts were deny d; | 
But as ſilver grows fine, 


JS this paſfiom of mine 

even (ns brighter the more it is try d; 

min A. {aff 4 kind ſhe 21 DR: 
o m ih my mind doth agree, © - 


Say thou; wiſe and grave, 


n likewiſe. with purſe, for ſhe's Poor, 8 


th te Which is beſt for thy ſlave, 
4 * this girl, or try more? 
| A. We judge by your ſtrain, 


You've a maggotty brain, 

ind fear, ſhould we give you adviee, 
Loud mind it no more 

Than you did LOVE before, 
But veer y reſolves in a trice; 
Since the fea cou'dn't quell, 

| Nor phyſick expe] 

The furious effects of your love, * 
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430 . A Train Avor E. 0. 
Tris ſtrange you ſhould run 


" To the rays of the ſun, Wd x 
The roots of your plague to remove: J ecee 
I hope, Sir, you'll grant | eeſt 
Tis a cooler you want, ; ice 


And ſurely your wit is but lame; 
Since you think like a fool 
Love's fever to cool, | be g 
From a med'cine compos'd all of lame: 
Tho' like ſolver your love 


Does by trials improve, A. 
We ſhould fancy your at’ made of lead, rim 
If with ſuch a poor ſne pp 
Thou ſhould'ſt madly agree . hoto 


To climb over marriage to bed. 

Q. Bright ſons of Apollo, I beg your ance 
| To teach me to pleaſe a kind maid at a diſtances 
Tho tho' abſent ſends me word by ery poſt, ears 
| That if I won't wed her, ſhe ſhall think ber falf lib: 
She vows that ſhe loves me, but yet J proteſh, 
in my mind a bachelor's life i Fs: the beſt; 5 : DUr 
Therefore I've refuſed to anſwer her letters, 
Aud leave her in quiet to ſhake off her ferters. 
Fray tell me if Im in the right or the wrong, 

And you will oblige your admirer J. Long. | 
A. That maid muſt be kind to a fault, * cat 
break 
Either quiet or heart for a lover ſo weak, 
Who niceiy propoſes in diſtant addreſſes, | 
To gain on his Phillis's amorous wiſhes; we 
Ah! Sir, you miſtake, modern damſels we fear 
 Mufft be cloſely attack'd, if you mean to come them 
But you more enlighten'd thoſe trifles deſpiſe, 
And by lighting gh miſtreſs wou'd appear ven we 
wiſe; 
Such lovers muſt always without our aſſiſtance, 
If the women are wiſe pleaſe beſt at a diſtance. 
Q. Pray why is love call d a folly, when fools are b. 
_ 4 incapable of that paſſion ? 
A. If love is folly, tis only in its exceſs, the pu 
rity 


0 ci 


there 


8 SF] 


RS 


De BriTisn APOLLO; 43 
ity of the paſſion being allow'd'the greateſt bleſſing. 
$f verfe@tion of our nature; and, tho! in its effects 
xceeding often the bounds of reaſon, muſt in its po- 
teſt and refin'd exiſtence” be built intirely on it: 
ince then a fool is void of reaſon, how) can he be 
zpable of a choice, which muſt be guided by it? 

Q. I muſt deſire you to anſwer this queſtion, which is 

he greateſt ſin, for a man to kill himſelf immediately upon 
e ſpot, or to drink to exceſs, ſo that he knows it impairs 
ns health, and will moſt certainly ſhorten his days ? + 
A. Tho' drinking to exceſs be no 'inconfiderable 
rime, with regard to ſelf-murder, as well as other 


Woputations, yet it is not upon the level with the 


jotorious iniquity of an immediate diſpatch. And 
bis will appear upon theſe reflect ions. 
1, Self murder ſuffers the guilty wretch to find ns 
lace for repentance, th he ould ſeek it' carefully with 
ears. But the drunkard may repent and live. 
2. The principal ingredient to the heinouſneſs of 
elf. murder takes its origin from hence, that to quit 
dur ſtation before our appointed time, is an un- 
rorthy encroachment upon his prerogative, who has 
n abſolute dominion over us. The more immediately 
herefore we quit our ſtation, the greater is our ſin. 
3. To diſpatch our ſelves at once, has ſomething” 
ff more daring impiety, than to cauſe our lives to 
wear away by more inſenſible decays. . 


4. Tho exceſſive drinking may daily impair our 
bodies, yet before it prove the occafion of our death, 
we may be ſnatcht away by ſome foreign cauſe. And wx 
then the very fact of ſelf-murder is not chargeable 
upon us. But tho' this by way of compariſon may 
extenuate, yet it cannot excuſe the crime. For as 
we ought not to put ſo important an affair upon ſo 
precarious an iſſue, ſo we are impuratively guilty of 


WW fit-murder, while we venture upon ſuch forbidden 


ways, as Will infallibly retrench the number of our 
days, unleſs ſomething interpoſe to prevent the con- 
ſequence. ; 


1 | Q. Pray 
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432 The BRITISH ApoLLo. 
Q Pray what is the meaning of the word: of St. Pul 


in Col. iii. 3. For ye are dead, and your life is hi 
with Chriſt in God? e 


A. As the ſincere, the upright Chriſtian is dead 
while he liveth, dead to fin and to the world; ſo hi 4 
union with Chriſt, which is his ſpiritual life, units 0 
kim to God himſelf. And this ſpiritual life, this ſ. *” 
cred union is therefore ſaid to be hid, becauſe no 6 
therwiſe than ſpiritually diſcern d. But to give you the (ll Y 
ofition of a divine expoſitor, for thoſe words of Ml ” 
our bleſſed Lord's in Fohn xvii. 21. are a comment ©* 
pon the place; That they all may be one, as thou fi. 5 
; _ ars in me, and I in thee ; that they alſo may & bo 
one in us. 6 | 
Q. Pray give me the meaning of the words of our $4: 6 
viaur, Luke xxii. 38. And they ſaid, Lord, behold} 
here are two ſwords ; and he ſaid unto them, it i; g 
A. When our Lord ſaid, Let him that hath no ſwol G 
fell his garments and buy one, the Diſciples underſtood 
him literally, and therefore ſhew'd him two ſwords Wl F 
But by that pertinent reply, it is enough, he intimates L 
their miſapprehenſion in the matter, and in a laconic 1 
and expreſſive ſtile gives them to know, that he re- f 
commended to them another meaning under the ad 4 
vantage of a figure. TL ee . 
Q. Whether a malefactor who. is condemned to dit, f | 
the ſheriff ( who is the Dueen's executioner) cannot get / 
any perſon to execute this criminal, but hires him to hang ; 
himſelf : Whether there is any damage that may accrue it | 
the ſheriff for ſuch a deputation? Your opinion is deſir'd G 
very ſoon, a wager depending on it. 
A. It being ſelf-murder for a man (tho' under : 
condemnation) to deſtroy himſelf, the ſheriff cannot | 
tempt him to the fin and be blameleſs ; nay, ſince 
we cannot ſuppoſe he would be hired to it, except ; 
he were mad or deſperate 5 in ſuch a caſe, the ſhe- f 
riff ought rather to deprive him of the means for 
ſuch execution, upon finding him inclin'd to it. i 
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Pil Q. Pray Gentlemen, what fhou'd be the reaſon, that a 
young woman, very pretty, witty, well bred, modeſt and 
wiſe, and of a good parentage, with 800 l. portion, can 
be ſo unfortunate as to linger and pine away for @ hus- 
band; ſhe liveth in the country, but comes often up to 
town, and yet can make no conqueſt ? | 
A. Madam, There may be many reaſons ; in the 
country ſhe has only men in hangings to converſe 
with, and her ſtay here in town may be too ſhort 
to make a conqueſt in: Beſides, theſe long wars have 
much enhans'd the price of men, ec. As for the 
800 J. There is ſcarce a prentice boy, but as ſoon as 
he is out of his time and can wipe noſe, and powder 
his bob, but is affronted at naming a leſs ſum to him 
than a thouſand pounds. But to comfort the Lady, 
a peace ſeems not far off, and that may bring plenty 
of men, as well as all other things; then let her im- 
brace the firſt opportunity, for ſhou'd ſhe ſtay to con- 
fider, ſhe may only loſe time and be as much diſap- 
pointed. | | 
Q. Apollo, 7 #ave repeatedly ſatisfy'd my curiaſty 
with your ingenious ſolutions, I come now to beg jour 
direction in a matter of moment, and ſince tis for the 
benefit of one of the fair ſex, let me implore your ſpeedy 
anſwer, A young Lady, whoſe virtue is indiſputable, 
careſsd for no ſhort time with the importunities of a 
young man, hath lately found him out to be a ſat, a 
ſpend-all, a gameſter, and in a word, guilty of moſs im- 
moral vices, Now your opinion ſhe + defires what 
ſhe ſhall do, and how to behave her Golf to evade the 
cenſure of the world in general, and friends in particular? 
A. We cannot think, that either the world in ge- 
neral, or friends in particular, will blame the Lady 
for rejecting ſo unworthy a ſuiter, ſince ſhe admitted 
his addreſſes on ſuppoſition of better accompliſn- 
ments, and he recommended himſelf to her opinion c 
under the favour of a mask. | = 


Q. Since your ſagacious wits can penetrate 
Into the hidden myſteries of fate, 
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2 a youth, who glad y won d obey Q 
The laws of nature the directeſt way; 19 
Whether tis beſt to have a monthly wife, "All. 
Or one entirely to laſt out one's life? | Whic 


A. He who religion's dictates wou'd obey, 

And asks tho road of nature, goes aſtray ; 

But let convenience only guide your voice, 

That will direct you to the latter choice 

Since monthly wives, if good, teo ſoon are loſt, 
If bad, four weeks too deep a torment coſt. 

Q. Pray, why, when a woman cuckolds her husband 
( Anglice ) plays the whore, be who is the injur d perſon 
generally lies under the greateſt reproach, and is more ridi- 
culed and hooted at, than ſhe who gives the offence ? 

A. Tis probably, becauſe when a man marries a 
woman of ſuch looſe and debauch'd inclination (An- 
glice) plays the fool, the world ſuppoſes him a proper 
object of their ſcorn and laughter, for having no bet- 
ter judgment than to make ſo ill a choice; or not 
ſenſe enough to govern her when he has made it; or 
it may poſlibly ariſe from the complaiſant opinion, 
which our well bred country-men retain of the ſofter 
ſex, by which they are led to believe the fate of 
CUCKOLDOM rather a puniſhment of the husband's 
imperfections, than an effect of the wife's inclinations 
to a vicious incontinency. | 

. The radiant glances of Belinda's eyes, 
Raviſh my heart with pleaſure and ſurprixe, 
Vy her diſdain d, ( juſt is the puniſhment ) 
Wen Phillis g never did relent. 
Frown'd on by one, by t other ſtill careſi d, 
Some courſe I'd take, but know not which is beſt. 
 Ought I the laws of nature to obey, | 
Or ſhou'd my gratuude my heart o'erſway ? 
A. If Phillis ſighs riſe from your treacl'rous vows, 
She only can in honour be your ſpouſe ; | 
Nay, if unmov'd, th'unhappy nymph complains, 
Tis yet good nature to relieve her pains, 
And policy perhaps to make her ſure, 
Leſt lighting her, you neither ſhou'd procure, 


— 
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Q. 4 wealthy Gentleman bath got three branches, 
All ſhou'd be females by their brawny hanches ; 

All equally bleſs with a plenteous ſtore, 

Which e'er I wed, I ne er need att for more. 

The eldeſt a bright Phoenix is indeed 

In form, but an eternal fool decreed. 

The next a witty wanton, but alack ! 

She will exalt me to the Zodiack : 

The laſt. of Æſop's race does ſeem to be, 

But her fair foul is all divinity. 


nd He has promi, d me, 
ſon My choice of the three; 
ai. Pray which ſhall it be? 
| For one J will have, 
5 2 | As my ſoul I'll ſave, 
2 I.itll parted by grave. 3 | 
ek A. Ne'er mortal ſure was bleſt with ſuch a choice, 


ct- WE Not Paris cou'd tell how to give his voice. 
ot The handſome fool may be to duty brought; 
or or if ſhe cuckolds you, 'ten't worth a thought. 
N, be witty wanton is a fair eſtate, - 
ter We mean, ſuppoling traffick be your fate. 
But yet from madam ugly-face you'll find 
More real pleaſures in her beauteous mind. 
Let her your choice be, 
As beſt of the three, 
For thus we decree ; 
If you don't prefer her, 
(Tho? homely) to either, 
| That you deſerve neither. 5 cage 
We receiv'd the following mournful ditty from 
the poor Queriſt, who ſome time ſince was deſirous 
to know where he might buy the fiſh, whote fume 
gave young Tobias the power to drive out the devil; 
it ſeems he was in hopes it might have had the ame 
effect on his diſagreeable yoke- mate. . 
Q. Your marketing anſwer I kindly receive, 
And humbly now of your godſhip beg leave, 
To tell the effect of my late ſilly rhiming, 1 7 
mee which my wife's belfry has doubled its chiming; 
U 2 Jam 
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' Shed ſhortly come thither and give you a greeting; 
Or ſurely ſhe'll tear you all down from your throne. 
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J am the man, if tent a falſe notion, 

That alone have the perpetual motion. 

My wife ſhe's now in ſuch a danm'd fret, 

I fear I muſt ſoon have another whole ſet. 

She flings, and ſhe throws, and ſtrangely ſhe vapours, 
Drown her ! She ſwears Pell burn all the papers; 
Nay, did ſhe but know the fix'd place of your meeting, 


— 


But thanks to your fortune the place is unknown, 


{ 


I had it by me at this hour. 


Now after this monn, 
If you can make known, 
A remedy bleſs with more power, 
Than that of a fiſh, 
T heartily wiſh, 


But as for Old Ling, 
I ſcarce worth a pin. 
To fright her it argues no whit, 


For I tell you once more, 
I'm a ſon of a whore, 
If ſhe*nt worſe than &er ſhe was yet. 
A. Alas! Poor friend Socrates, match'd to a ſcold, 
Far worſe than Xantippe, and ten times as bold, 
For ſhe made the chamber-pot to ſerve her weak turn, 
But thy fierce Virago dares threaten to burn. 
Thou art the man, if *ten't a falſe notion, 
That deſerv'ſt the pray'rs at publick devotion : 
For while thy wife's clapper retains its ambition, 
There's nothing but heaven can mend thy condition; 
But as for her ſtorming at what WE have done, 


We fear not her fire, nor from it ſhall run, 
For ſure there's no danger of burning the ſun, 
Thus much for thy plaint, 
Poor conjugal ſaint, 
But as for preſeribing a cure, 
A termagant wife, 
Is tenant for life, Fee 
Whole plagues thou art bound to endure; 


Then 
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Then hope not to gain | 
Relief from thy pain. 
Since Fove is not free from this curſe, 
Shou'd her tongue not prevail, 
She would talk with her tail, 
And that way of ſcolding is worſmme. 

Q. Gentlemen, Jour opinion, why. God did not give # 
blefling to the ſecond day's work in approving of it, when 
to every other day's an approbation is added, and God 
ſaw that it was good ? | 

A. The reaſon of that omiſſion is the enquiry 
of all the interpreters. It may therefore be obſerv' d. 
that tho' God divided the waters from the waters the 
ſecond day, yet he did not divide the waters from 
the earth till the third; whence the approbation then 
pronounc'd may belong to both. And this obſerva- 
tion has ſo fair an appearance, that ſome have been 
thence perſuaded, that this former part of the third 
day's work belongs to the ſecond. But tho? we al- 
low not of that opinion, we yet think the reaſon we 
have given not a little enforc'd from hence, that the 
diviſion of the waters from the earth has a ſeal of a 
twice repeated approbatton. : wry 

Q. If a ſervant ſees any ill actions, or ill practices of 
a man or his wife one againſt the other; ſuch as a- 
Aultery, or the like, which tend to the ruin of each other; 
Ought not ſuch a ſervant to diſcover the ſame to the 
party mjured ? And if upon ſuch diſcovery the man and 
his wife do part: Which is truly, properly and equitably 
| the cauſe of ſuch ſeparation, the informer, or the crime 
and criminal ? 7 | a 

A. So important a diſcovery ought never to be- 

made without mature deliberation ; if not, the advice 
of a faithful friend. For in many circumſtances, the 
injur'd party may be more happy in the ſuppos'd in- 
nocence of their adulterous mate, than under the tor- 
ture of ſo ungrateful a diſcloſure, But if upon a pru- 
dent diſcuſſion of the matter, you have reaſon to 
conclude, that your diſcovery will prevent the ruin 
of one ſo heinouſly abus'd, you are under a ſtrict ob- 
Then | 3 ligation 
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ligation of performing ſo charitable an office. And if 
upon ſo neceſſary a diſcovery a ſeparation ſhould en. 
ſue, the injur'd party is the efficient, the criminal the 
formal, the informer the inſtrumental cauſe of ſuch 1 
ſeparation, . | 
Te ſons of Apollo, 
— _—_ þ ſhallow, 
Tet your wiſdoms pray ſet me to right; 
: the woodcocks are forc'd, 
Ty gun and dog cours d. 
Why they ſtill make ſo ſhort a flight? 5 
When you ſay "twill appaar, = 1 
At this time of the year, We 
They fly full nine hundred miles ; : 
1 Whereas we aſſure, 0 - ant 
They cannot endure, 
The length of an hundred ſiiles ? 
A. Shou'd we ſet you to right, 
*T would indeed be a flight, 
Far ſurpaſſing the woodcock ro Greenland : 
Twou'd a paradox be, | 
In the higheſt degree, | 
And the niceſt performance in England, 
That the woodcocks can ſtray, 
Such a tedious long way, 
Without reſt never was our ſuggeſtion ; 
No more than your muſe 
This objection could chuſe, 
Or compoſe without help ſuch a queſtion. 
Q. Why are rich men ſo ſubjett to the gouf 
A. It doubtleſs proceeds from their irregularity of 
living, as their large eating and drinking of dainties 
and wines, and their indulgence in eaſe and idleneſs, 
whereby the blood contracts an evil diſpoſition, whilſt 
the poor man is contented with a ſparing and plain 
diet; and if at any time a vicious humour attends 
him, it is immediately diſmiſs'd by his hard labour : 
Sennertus gives us a fable to this purpoſe from Jo- 
vianus Pontanus, lib. 5. de ſermon, chap. ii. That on a 
time the gout rambling about, and ſeeing in the 
= country 
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country nothing but little rude cottages filthily fitu- 
ated and encumbred with ruſtical furniture, as mat- 
tocks, pitchforks, rakes, c. turns away from this 
place, as unfir for her entertainment, and reſorts to 
the city in purſuit of better ; but being come to the 
city, at her firſt entrance ſhe lights upon a black- 
ſmith's ſhop, and this ſhe paſſed by as improper for 
her accommodation, But at length, after a farther- 
progreſs about the city, ſhe comes to a certain houſe, 
before whoſe door was piping and dancing, and withe 
in doors nothing but jollity and feaſting. And de- 


manding what and whoſe houſe this was, it was an- 


ſwered, that it was the houſe of eaſe and idleneſs, 
inhabited by ſlothful perſons, that ſpent all their time 
in ſleeping, drinking of wine and feaſting. This 
houſe ſhe immediately enters, concluding that it was 
the place only fit for her reception. | 


Q. Apollo's ſons, maſters of every art, 


| To you I ſue to eaſe my troubled heart; 


My younger years with pleaſure round did move, 
lf by my parents with indulgent love; 

Which I with moſt obſervant care repaid, 

With filial love and duty J obey'd: 


| They choſe a youth, and to me made requeſt, = 


Him to recetve as one would make me leſt, 

Being ev'ry way compleat ; but I with ſcorn, 

And great indifference did his ſutt return: 

With due reſpect, and with aſſiduous care, 

His love and paſſion daily he declar'd; 

Which with th advice of friends, who daily firove 
With all their might t' engage my heart to love, 
M'averſion .by degrees did quite depart, 

He gain'd an entire conqueſt o'er my heart : 

And now we thought th' approaching time was come, 
Which with conſummate joys and days would crown, 
A ſmall objeftion by my parents rear d 
Daſh'd all my hopes, and from him I'm debar'd ; 
A ſraall one, tis not worthy to be nam d. 
For which by all my friends my parents blam d. 
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Tell me, Apollo, how my friends to move, | | 
To preſerve duty, and reward my love? za 

A. Madam, the diſappointments great we own, 400 
Love can't divide when once to union grown; Ca 
Nor ſhould a {mall objection prove ſo great, N 
As to attempt a breach on joys compleat: uk 
But parents here are fitteſt judges deem'd, 10 
By whom the charge is doubtleſs worſe eſteem'd. for 


Vataught herein, our rules can ne'er be ſure, 
For he that knows no cauſe, can make no cure. 

Q. I d ſire your opinion of opium, whether it is hot o- 
cold. From its bitter and acrimonious taſte we are induced 
ro believe it is hot: from its narcotick quality we fancy it 
is cold ? 7 

A. The narcotick quality of opium is not an ar- 
gument ſufficient to prove it cold, fince we find the 
fame effects from hot things, as ale, beer, wine, bran- 
dy, Oc. But that opium is hot, is evident from its 
ſudorifick property, ſtrong odor and inflammability. 

Q. Gentlemen, it being à general notion in this na- 
zion, that the ſeventh ſou is bleſ with an uncommon vir- 
tue in the cure of maladies, I beg you'll anſwer the fol- 
lowing queſtions. 1. Whether this notion is in other coun- 
tries? 2. From whence it proceeds? and z dly, Your opinion 

it? | 

A. That this notion hath been credited in other 
countries, is very certain, and our opinion is that the 
ſeventh ſon receives his healthy attribute only from 
the old ſuperſtitious notion of the number ſeven, and 

that he is no more bleſs'd with that virtue than a 
fourth, fifth, or any other. | 
Q. Apollo, you're cunning, 
But tell, if you can, 
Wha was the author 
O*' th! Whole duty of man? 
A. Pray read him and know him, 
( Thus declare him we can) 
A name's but a trifle, 


The book ſhews the man. 
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The BRITISH AYTOEEO. 44 
Q We read in the 260 chap, ver. 26" of St. John» 
that the diſciples were aſſembled together in a room, the. 
doors being ſhut for fear of the Fews, that onr Sa vios 
came in and ſtood in the midſt of them; aud having read 
expoſitors on the text, that agree that it was no phantom. 
but a body in the ſame form as when laid in the grave: 
I deſire jou to give me your opinions how this was per- 
formed ? | 2 
| A. To fay with ſome that it penetrated the doors, "i 
is to. contradict the moſt certain principles of philo- -Y 
ſophy, and allow that a leſs ſolid body can penetrate a 
more ſolid one. We are therefore of opinion, that: 
Chriſt enter'd the doors, but either open'd and ſhut” 
them again with a velocity too quick for the percep- 
tion of the eye; or did much one by them, as he did 
by the two diſciples going to Emaus, namely, held: 
their eyes that they ſhould not ſee him. 2 wk 
Q: Gentlemen, I deſire to know your opinion, whether 
a perſon going conſtantly to hear a good orthodax preacher 
is not likely to receive more benefit, than him who continually. 
goes from church to church to hear the opinion of mam. 
and ſetile at no place? _ . 
A. We anſwer in the affirmative for the enſuing: 
reaſons, „ 10 
1. Such a planetary auditor who thus wanders in 
er his approach to God, as did a fugitive Cain in his r. 
= moval from him, ſeems to prefer bis gratification; to: 
his inſtruction, and conſequently not prepared to uſe 
d the ſame endeavours ag does the ſettled auditor, to 
a improve, to edifie himſelf. T5530 4208 
= 2. By fo vagrant a procedure it is a chance but he 
muſt hear ſome points of duty frequently repeated, 
and others not at all diſcourſed of for want of atten- 
dance on a regular courſe of ſermons, and therefore 
he unhappily deprives himſelf of what the ſettled au- 
ditor is more likely to enjoy, namely, the bleſſed op- 
8 of being throughly furniſh d to every. good 
por? r 
3. He who is conſtant in his attention to the ſame 
paſtor, by ſo cuſtomary an uſage becomes better ac- . 
5 : U. 5: | quainted 
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2 portion of their time for recreation, as the preſer- 


quainted with his ſtyle and method, with his manner 


chan ordinary bleſſing from above, both to impregnate 


blos water, unleſs God vouchſafe to give the increaſe. 


' circumſtances, he may take his neceſſary walk, when 


2 
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of expreſſion and ſuch other neceſſary 1 a3 
will enable him fo to underſtand the ſubject treated 
of, as that the words, which he hears with his outward 
ears, may with more advantage be inwardly grafted in 
his heart. = 

J. He who mortifies ſo injurious a curioſity, and 
Tcorns to gratify his itching ears, may expect a more 


the barren ſoil, and fructify the ſeed that ſhall there 
be ſown ; for Paul does but plant in vain, and Apol- 


Q. Whether it be lawful for a man who is all the week 
ron A 40 buſmeſs, to walk in the fields on ſunday, dur- 
ing divine ſer vice? 

A. As ſunday is a day conſecrated to our Maker's 
ſervice, as to neglect the aſſembling our ſelves together, 
as the manner f ſome is, is to violate an indiſpenſible 
neceſſary duty; ſo to purſue the practice repreſented 
in the queſtion, is abſolutely unlawful, unleſs it can 
lay claim to that equitable excuſe, I will have mercy, 
and not ſacrifice: for there is a mercy which we owe 
our ſelves as well as others. But this can be the caſe 
of but very few, if any at all; for there are ſcarcely 
any whoſe neceſſary ſubſiſtence ſo far engroſſes the 
very whole of the ſix days, as not to leave them ſuch 


vation of their health does neceſſarily require. Ne- 
oeſſarily we ſay, for we muſt not proceed beyond 
meer neceſſity. But if any one be in ſuch unhappy 


the duty of the day is over, and thus make facrifice 
and: mercy to kiſ; each other. 
Q Gentlemen, ſuppoſe one eye to be diſpos'd as to-re- 


| proſent a man with his heels upwards, and that of the 


other to remain in its true peſiure. I atk; what idea 
would an intent looking on the man with both eyes frame 


in mind: a 


A. The eye that would repreſent the man with 
— odaroory 
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24, as to have the fibres of its optick nerve ſo cor 


reſpondent to the fibres of the optiek nerve of the 


other eye, as that an object repreſented by both may 
produce but one image in the brain. It the latter, 
you would behold a duplicate of the ſingle object; 
the one in a right poſture, the other in an. inverted 
one. That the object would be repreſented double, 
we learn from a common obſervation : for when we 
ſo preſs one eye, as. that the rays emitted from an 


| object fall not on the correſpondent fibres, each eye 


diſtinctly. and ſeparately exhibits the image of it to 
the perceptive faculty. If the former be ſuppoſed, 
the object would be repreſented to us in ſo indiſtinct 
and confus d a manner, that we ſhould be at a loſs to 
know what to make of it. See 
Q. Pray give your opinion how the fiſhes. can reſpire air: 
in the fea? | | 
A. There are many ſorts of fiſh endued with lungs; 
as whales, ſea-calfs, dolphins, with others; and theſe 
are generally obſerved to ſwim near the ſurface of 
the water, and receive pure air, never remaining long 
in the bottom: but in thoſe fiſhes that are without 
lungs, tis preſum'd the gills perform: the office of 
lungs ; and that the aereal particles are admitted thro? 
the pores into the numerous veſlels there inſerted, 
and thence again expired. | = 2 
Q. Why. have cantharides ſuch a powerful attractian ? 
A. Their attractive quality proceeds from the heat: 
and fiery particles they abound with, which: pene- 
trating the cuticula or ſcarf-skin, ſo act upon the hu» 
mours and ſolid parts, as to cauſe that ſeparation of 
the ſerum in bliſters, | | 
3 coftiveneſs in. illneſs ſo mightily affe the: 
aa? 985 | WES 
A. By the aſtriction of the belly, offending vapours: 
are continually ſent up to the brain, and the veins of. 


the meſentery attracting ſome of the ſtagnated ex- 


crementitious Juices, may probably create a diſorder 


in the blood, whereby catarrhs or other diſeaſes of: 
che head are commonly cauſed,, 
7 Us Q Geatles 
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Q. Gentlemen, I de/ire you d be pleas'd to let me know 
whether the optick nerve is hollow, and how the ſpecies of 
wiſible objects are convey d to the brain, and what tis thee Wl But 
perceives them; for I met with little fatisfattion in Dy, In 
Harvey's ſaying, Oculis enim videmus, iis tamen non 
intelligimus nos videmus; and ſtill much leſs with My, 
Hobbs's ſenſeleſs definition of ſenſation 2 

A. The optick nerves have not ſo manifeſt a ca- 
vity as a vein or artery, but are furniſhed with pores, 
through which the ſubtil ſpirits are tranſmitted: but 
Bartholme ſays, that he hath*obſerved a cavity in their 
coalition, before their entrance into the eye. Thro 
tho aforeſaid pores or paſſages the ſpecies of viſible ob- 
jects are communicated to the corpora ſtriata or com- 

mon ſenſory, to which communication Dr. Harvey 
ſeems there to allude. | 

| Q: What is the reaſon. that infants hardly @ week old 

© Fnile, na human object being in meo judiciò capable to 
iuduce ſo merry an humour? | T2 
| A. Smiles ariſe not always from an impreſſion 
made on the mind by outward objects, but ſometimes 
from internal cauſes, viz. from a perfect ſtate of health, 
= Ac. which difpoſeth the mind to alacrity, of which 
= Ffinilkes are one effect, and may the rather be expected 
© from children, not only from their never having ſuf- 
fer'd under any indiſpoſition, but alſo from their not 
Being ſenfible of the troubles of human life, to allay. 
their natural alacrity.- ' „ $154 
Q Ne /ons of Phoebus, glorious as his light; ... 
Do: net- diſdam ſincere advice to give 
Nuta a rural ſwain with love. perplex d: 
Long has my. heart a charming nymph ador d. 
Pofſeſ?d of all that youthful poers fn. 
When they the object of their love diſplay'd. 
With moving language, and with ſmaling eyes, 
Lind: feerning joy my honrs ſhe oft has bleſl; 
Bat: now (oh dire reverſe'! ) with lowering looks- | < 
A great. mdiffer ence. ſhe my vomi receives: 
The reaſon is, (my friend) a happy youth 
Q merit great poſſeſs'd her heart: bas gain d; 1 
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Wherefore I had recourſe to. manly reaſon, 
That I the lazy paſſion might. ſubdue; 
But all in vain. To-books, where eloquence” 
In pleaſing numbers doth the mind delight, 
1 had reſort; but ſtill my flame remain d. 
Unto the war (to ſerve my glorious Queen )- 
I'd freely go, but that my friends forbid. 
Ye worthy youths, ſay how muſe I remove 
This weak, ſupine, inglorious paſſion, love? 
A. No ſooner has the ſubtil god poſleſyd 
Th'unguarded light avenues of the heart, 
But ſtrait the ſtrongeſt fort, the reaſon, ſtorms}. 
And with deluſive hopes bribes all the guards: 
But if Ulyſſes like you ſtop your ears 
To all thoſe Syren notes, to ruin tempt, _, 
Firmly reſolv'd t'oppoſe his ſtrongeſt force, 
His threats of conqueſt vaniſh into air. | 
Rouze then your reaſon, and the object weigh, 
For which you thus give up your ſelf a ſlave; 
It beauty, that ſhort tranſient bliſs, alas! 
Is gone, whilſt you conſider what it is; 
If wit, the impreſſion now ſhe has defac'd,. 
By folly's off-ſpring, weak inconſtancy : 
Her wit and virtue gone may pity move, 
But neer increaſe the nobler paſſion, love. 
Q. Te Britiſh Apollos, 
Pray anſwer what follows, © 
And thauks to you ſhall be given 
If this queſtion be true, 2 
(Tho the ſaylng's not new) 
If cnuckolds do all go to heaven ? 
If they. happier are 
Than others by far, | 
Na ſhould not we wiſh to be culli? 
Where our wives careſſing 
Would add to our bleſſing, 
And make us as fierce as our Bulli. 
A. If the notion were right. 
Your reaſons are ſlight, | 
To think them the happy'ſt of men, 
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Who gain their conviction 
By only affliction, - | 
So mournfully mount up to heav'n; 
For would it not pleaſe ye 
To travel more eaſie; 
And is not the glory far more, 
By juſt inclination 
To gain there a ſtation, 
Than to be kick'd up by a whore? 
Q. Indeed it is ſaid, 
I am an old maid, 
Alto ſome do flatter, 
1 have ſtay d ſo long to be wed. 
Now Mr. Apollo, g 
Advice I will follow, 
Pray give me à reaſon 
Pre ſtaid ſuch a ſeaſon, | 
And how to get a ſpark to my bed; 
Which if you will do, | 
J will aſſure you, 
Iwill be obligation 
On ſome of the nation, 
hs have humble ſervants but few? 
A. The way to be ſped, 
1s hand over head 
Io take the firſt bidder, 
If juſtly equipp'd for your bed; 
For they who make pauſes, 
On all trivial cauſes, 
But loſe all their prime, 
The flow'r of their time, 
And ſeldom thereon meet applauſes; 
Then be not afraid, 
Altho” it be ſaid | 
You're ſomething too forward, 
Since tis leſs untoward, _ 
Than 3 to be an old maid. | 
Q. I love a yourg Lady, not twenty years old, 
Being charm'd with her perſon, and by with her gold; 


For 


. 
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yr to tell you the truth, ſhe has not much pelf, E : 
— I hos ok I ſwear, as well as my ſelf. | - 
And becauſe it is difficult how to get to her, | 
By writing and looking J only can woe her. 
| So not having th' advantage of pers nal addreſſes, 
What impreſſion I've made is nothing but gueſſes | 
And therefore Apollo this task I muſt ſet ye, ; 
Tell whether or no I'm beloved by Betty? | | 
Ai. Your lines, fair Sir Amorous, plainly diſcoyer; 
That you are as yet but a ſucking young lover, 

| Or alle from a look you your fate might ſurmiſe, 
And ſolve all your doubts by the ſpeech of her eyes: 
But fince you are not in thoſe myſteries learn d, 
And of a converſe more familiar forewarn'd ; 
By proxy addreſs her, a confident get ye, — 
May ſhift at a diſtance your charming young Betty; 
I ſhe rails at your perſon, but ſtill takes your part 
| When you're rail'd at by others, you're ſure of her 


on the right honourable the Earl of Peterborough's lars 
reception at Court. 


S after a tumultuous ſtormy night, 
la which a thouſand images of death 
Dire and portentous fright the trembling world; 
Whilſt wolves; owls, ravens, all the ſhames of nature 
Revel with boding notes, and blaſting breath; 
The god of day ariſes, and diſpels 
The noxious vapours, and with terror drives 
That hated tribe, to lurk in caves and dens; 
A ſacred joy ſprings up in ev'ry face, 
And well-pleas'd univerſal nature ſmiles: 
Our Hero thus lab'ring beneath eclipſe, _ 
Oppoſed by envy, with her armed ſnakes; 
Malice, and all the other pow'rs of hell, 
At length his virtue (of ſuperior force) 
Exerts its ſelf, and quells their impious rage; 
Whilſt to forc'd plaudits all his enemies 
" Conyert their ineffectual reproach, as 
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As when indulgent heav'n deſigns to ſnow'r 
Surprizing bleſſings on a favourite; 

The object of its love is firſt expos d 

To various aſſaults of adverſe fate; 

Well knowing that an energy divine, 

Fixt in the ſoul, will diſingage with eaſe 
From all the moſt invidious attempts, 
And thereby juſtify immenſe rewards: | 

Ev'n fo the great, the wiſe, immortal ANNE, 

Her ſoul enlight'ned by a ray from heav'n, 
Permitted. her great champion for a while 
Fo lie oppreſs d by loads of injury, 

That he, like gold, by. ſtrong purgative fire 
Might riſe all pure and glorious to the teſt. 

O France! how are thy braving pow'rs contemn'd, 
When our great Sov'reign can this Hero ſpare, 
Who once dethron'd thy Philip. Well ſhe knows, 

If thoſe are ſent, can't fix thy overthrow, i 
Here's one in ſtore to give the laſt and fatal blow. 

Q. Gentlemen, I muſt beg your pardon if I make bold 

to object againſt the perſon you have aſſigned to be the Tas 
cChary, mentioned by our bleſſed Saviour in St. Mat. xxiii, 35. 
ſeuce if he be the perſon, our bleſſed Saviour's, St. James's, 
c. blood will not be included in the T&v apa de; 
and therefore I think it moſt reaſonable to aſſign it to Za- 
cChary the ſon of Baruch, mentioned and eætolled by Joſe 
Phus de bell. jud. I. 5. c. 1. who was ſluin in the mids 
le of the temple. The only objection to this ts, that © 
EPorwocxl: whom ye flew, can't belong to him, when 
as he was not [lain at that time; which is eaſily anſwer d, 

F we conſider that the aoriſs may be render d very fth, 
whom ye ſhall have ſlain. And ſo Cyprian de Valera 
yenders it in the Spaniſh Bible whom ye killed; that is, 

fays he, ſhall kill. Beſides tis ordinary in prophecies to uſe | 
the time paſs'd for that to come, Thus Rev. ii. 19. and 
Se. Paul in his firſt epiſtle to the Theſſal. ii. 16. ſays, the 7 


wrath of God io: is come upon them #5 7520; to I 
utter deſtruction; which was writ before the deſtruction 
of the. Jews. Nor am I ſingular in this opinion which 1 


find agreeable to be the concurrent opinion of the ever me- 
morals 
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morable and pious Biſhop Taylor, in his great exempler, 
Part 1ſt. Sect. 6th. and the wenerable and learned Dr. 
Hammond in his Annot. on the aforeſaid verſe of St. 
Mat. to which laſt, for à more full and particular account 


of the ſeveral perſons ſuppoſed to be this Zachary, and 
the objections againſt them I at preſent refer you. In the 
mean time, if upon the ſtrength of the premiſſes you think. 
Ei; to retract your judgment, I deſire you would publiſh 
the reaſons, that others may not be decerved. 


A, We beg leave to obſerve that the argument 
whereby you would exclude the fon of Fehoiada,: 
namely, that according to our aſſertion the blood of 
St. Fames would not be included in the vengeance 


We ſpecificd, can be no rational inducement to us to re- 


cede from our opinion; for when our Saviour ac- 
quaints the Jews, that they ſhall ſlay his ſervants, that 
upon them may come the blood of even thoſe whom 
they had not perſonally ſlain, ſurely that actual, that 
immediate guilt which makes them ſuffer for a more: 
remote, for an imputed guilt, may be: implicitly un- 
derſtood, when nat expreſſively deliver'd; for to tell 
them that they ſhould be puniſh'd with ſeverity for 
the butchery of thoſe whom in the perſons of their 
progenitors they ſlew, this were enough to let theme 
know withall that they ſhould aſſuredly ſuffer for 
their own perſonal executions; this, we fay, were 
enough to inform them of it, tho? the latter had not 
been propos d as the occaſion of the former. But 
fince that alſo is propos d, the information is implied 
with the greater perſpicuity. | | 


As for Zachary the ſon of Baruch, we are bumbly 


of opinion, that he may be reaſonably excluded upon 
theſe accounts, 85 e 
I. We may gather from a compariſon of the ſep- 
tuagint · tranſlation with the Hebrew original, that Ba- 
ruch and Barachias are two diſtinct unconvertible 
names. | | 
From Luke xi. 70. we learn, that our Saviour's Za- 
chary was a prophet. But as this agrees not with the 
fon of Baruch, ſo it accurately comports with _ 
| n 


My 
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450 De BRITISH APOLLO. 
ſon of Fehoiada, of whom we read Chron. xxiv. 20 
And the Spirit of the Lord came non Zachariah the ſm 
of Fehoiada, the prieſt, which ſtood above the people, and | 
ſaid unto them, thus ſaith God, why tranſgreſs ye the com. Mr. 
mandments of the Lord, that ye cannot proſper ? becanſ lette 
you have forſaken the Lord, he hath alſo forſaken you, us, 
3. Zachary the ſon of Baruch, tho' repreſented by that 
Joſephus as a good man, was yet an unbeliever, and to! 
therefore we cannot be perſuaded that our bleſſed Lord 2 
would take ſuch notice of a perſon who neglected 
the neceſſary terms under the happy opportunities of 
ſalvation. | 

4. We think it not very probable at leaſt, that he 
would make ſo memorable a remark on one who 
was a rebel to the Roman ſtate, and had therefore 
diſobey'd that command of his, render unto Ceſar the 
things that are Caeſar's. . 

5. Our Saviour ſpeaks to the body of the Jews in 
general; and therefore, if he means the ſon of Ba. 
ruch, it follows that that unhappy perſon was lain 
by the conſent of thoſe very ſort of people to whom 
our Lord had addreſs'd himſelf. But Joſephus tells us 
that be was ſlain by a party called Zealots, and that 
too in oppoſition to the body of the Fews, whom they 
treated with great barbarity. | 

Tho? the firſt aoriſt be ſometimes uſed for the ſe- 
cond future; tho' thus to uſe it be the more allow- 
able in. prophetical expreſſions, yet the premiſſes, we 
hope, will determine the word to the time paſt. 

Q.. Ar. Apollo, I ſent you a queſtion, expecting your 
reaſon, why perſons certainly dye of the third apoplectict 
fit, and not ſo commonly of the firſl and ſecond, and in- 
ſtead of publiſhing the queſtion with anſwer according to 
manuſcript ſent you , you ſlate it (what is the cauſe of the | 
apoplexy). Truly, Apollo, I thought you more honourabit 
#an to have acted any thing ſo derogating from what is 
generous and fair. I deſire as you have glean'd Decker“ 
barbet, and for its procatarfick cauſe to ſcrutinixe a-lit> 
tle further for the deſired account, or elſe 
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Tho' I'm no poet to diſgrace, you ſhall find | 


That -with ſatyrs Til laſh you before and behind. 
A. The contents of your worthy manuſcript, good 


| Mr. Queriſt, you have forgotten; for we had but one 


jetter relating to that diſtemper, which is now by 
us, and is fign'd by A. F. only defiring the cauſe of 
that diſtemper, as alſo the cauſe of the colick. As 
to your preſent notion of a third fit, it is as erroneous 
as your memory, few ever living to ſee a ſecond; 
for if the firſt does not prove mortal, it generally 
leaves an incurable palſey bebind it. 8 

Thus your inſipid laſh creates no diſaſter, 

Since the ſatyr's to flow from a poor poetaſter. 

Q. Gentlemen, 1s there any ſuch thing as a Sala. 
mander, and the place of its abode ? | 
A. That there is ſuch a creature as the Salamander, 
is a truth, notoriouſly conſpicuous to the obſervation 


of ſuch as travel into Egype and other eaſtern coun» 


tries, where they are found in great numbers; but the 
common receiv'd opinion, that they live in fire, a no- 
tion prevalent in the thoughts of ancient and modern 
naturaliſts, is an error, feunded on their formidable 
reſiſtance of the force of that element; which pro- 
ceeds from the virtue of a mucous humidity both a- 
bove and under the skin, which for a while endures 
the flame; but being once conſum'd, the creature is 
like others burnt to afhes. e 

Q: Gentlemen, I ſaw on a dial at hackney, poſt vo- 
luptatem miſericordia; and Phœbus more immediately 
preſeding over thoſe time-pieces, I may the more reaſouably 
= for his explication to his humble ſervant Hierolo- 
giſtes. 8 

A. The true ſignification of the words is, RE- 


| GRET follows PLEASURE. This motto is over an 


hoſpital that way, for cure of the French diſeaſe. 
Q Why any bird is immediately. firuck dead, if it at- 

tempts to fly over the dead ſea? 7 | 
A. A certain bituminous ebullition from the bat- 
tom of the lake, which is vulgarly ſo call'd, and the 
noxious fumes and exhalations ariſing thence againſt 
"2 


A2 a deſign: firſt, becauſe we cannot promiſe our ſelves 
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a moiſt tempeſtuous weather may probably have 
given birth to this erroneous notion, which is ſo far 
from truth, that it has been proved by the ocular de. 
monſtration of a Gentleman of our ſociety, that birds 
do not only fly in great numbers over, but will of. pea 
ten perch on ſuch parts of the lake as can afford 'em 
reeds, timber, ſea- Weed, or any other float enough is r 
to ſtand upon. ” ( 

Q. Gentlemen, I am an old maid as times go now, 
But have an inclination after a young man; nay in 
a deſire to wed: but I am pretty ſenſible that there i 
nothing more deſpiſeable than a grey virgin, which makes 
me fear he bath not ſuch a ſtrong defire after me as | 
have for him, but I have as much geld as will ballance 
my years; but there is a wretched old bachelor in the 
way, almoſt as old as my felf, pretends a zealous affectin 
for me, or my money. I leave you to be my judge. 

A. Indeed Mrs. Abigail, your caſe requires haſt, 
fince you are grey already, we will not detain you 
any langer than to adviſe you, which either comes 
firft, turn the lock, ſnatch out the key, and let your 
maid Whip out of the window for a parſon to { 

_— bim, leſt your ſtaying for a ſecond thought loſes 

. | 

Q. Gentlemen, I deſie to know whether ſingle perſons 
cant converſe as innocently together and without deſign us 
married ones; and why people give themſelves that liber- 
ty to ſay, ſuch and ſuch perſons are going to be married, 

en — know they contradict both truth and reaſon? 

A. We believe it poſſible for ſingle perſons of both 
- Texes to © converſe innocently together, but think it 
very rarely prudent ſo to do, where there is no de- 
ſign of courtſhip, or agreeable circumſtances for ſuch 


to be maſters of our own affections; or if one could, 
that perſon cannot promiſe for the other; ſo one may 
be the accidental occaſion of the other's misfortunes. 
Secondly, the malice of the world may render a La- 
dy's reputation precarious on ſuch converſation, 0r 
rather may obſtruct her advancement; or thirdly, it 
| may 
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lay a ground for jealouſy in the perſon whomay 
— . * and tho' the ill nature of the 
world cannot be vindicated in their cenſures thereon, 
yet it is diſcreet in a Lady to prevent all poſſible ap- 
pearances, Which may give ill tongues any advantage 
over her, remembring that the moſt beautiful colour 
is moſt ſubject to be ſullied. 88 
Q. Reſplendent Phoebus, rell me why, 
(Since I don't oft your patience try) 
on fiddles with extended guts, 
When horſe's tail the fidler puts, 
The wooden fabrick gives a ſound, 
To which the country laſſes bound? 
A. The guts when rouch'd by horſes hair, 
With leaping motions ſmite the air; 
The fabrick this concuſſion takes, 
Loud ſounds emits, and mufick makes: a 
Whoſe ſtrains the laſſes ſo ſurprize, | 
That with the ſtrings they ſympathize. 
Q I'm ſo ready to bluſh OO 
Upon ev'ry turn, 
My face does ſo fluſh, 
le can never be born: 
Come tell me the reaſon, 
And that in due ſeaſon, 
Or with wrath I'll purſue you, 
Till there's no ſuch a one, 
Ill make Sol ſhine through you, 
Tho a- kin to the ſun. 
A, Now perhaps you'll expect, 
That from modeſty we : 
Should derive this effect, A 
Which can't probably be: | | 9 
Tis ill humour and paſſion 
Make this alteration; 
Thoſe occaſions then ſhun, 
And theſe heats will expire; 1 
But get out of the ſun, 2 
Left your noſe ſhould take fire. 


Q. Apol- 
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Q. Apollo, how is the proverb made out, if nc 
1 235 e is the fartheſt about ? ; And 
A. By deliberation ſuch conqueſts we gain, | Q 
As raſhneſs and haſte would but render in vain. | 
Q: Apollo's ſons, exceeding wiſe, Shou 
ham we ſo much adore and prize; 
The reaſon is, you excell us all | Bi 
In anſw'ring queries great and ſmall : 4 i 
Your Queriſi does an anſwer crave, » Wy 
Which the beſt philters he can have, | 
To make croſs maid ſweet and. kind, 4 


Good humor d and pleaſant to my mind; 
She ſcolds as if the d II was in her; 
Pray tell me how to calm this ſinner :? 

A. Friend Queriſt, philters uſeleſs are, 
When maids diſtemper'd thus appear; 
Her cholerick blood about her capers, 
Her head abounds ('tis plain) with vapors ; 
And tho' her tongue's 2 plaguy loud, 
There's methods yet to make her good. 
One of theſe three will ſuit th' occaſion, 
Bedlam, cold bath, or ſalivatiun. 

Q: Great Britain's oracle, to thee 
Me non-plus'd mortals often flee, 

With mighty doubts and knotty riddles, 
' To ha em open d in the middles ; 

A learned caſe I now propound, 

Pray give an anſwer as profound: 
*Zis wl.y à cow bout half an hour, 
3 Before there comes a haſty ſhower, 
1 Does clap her tail againſi the bedge, 
3 And you'll oblige your's Daniel Edge. 
A. A doubt! a mighty knot indeed! 
That e'er did from a {age procced, 
A curious obſervation ſure, | 


Z As ever ſtoick did procure. 
But, honeſt Daniel, e er we try 
T oo give ſubſtantial reaſon why, 
*Tis hop'd to prove you will not fail 
- Your cow's prevaricating tail: 


If 
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If not the fact we'll diſanull, 
And then your, cow will prove a bull. | 
Q. If Apollo's bright eye can the method eſpie, 

To the gaining a wirgin's heart, 
Shou'd he then diſcover that way to a lower, 
It would be but a friendly part. E 
But if this you reject. I ſhall ſhrewdly ſuſpe# 
wu ll prove ſame idle impoſter, 
I you who pretend to be Britain's ſure friend, 
| Deny ſo ſmall a requeſt, Sir. 
A. Explore out her mind, and how ſhe's inclin'd, 
Her humour, her fancy, devotion ; 70 
Ir ſhe but ſmiles, laugh; if ſhe cries like a calf, 
Bleat out, and nick ey'ry notion, a 
Transform, if you can, to juſt ſuch a man, =. 
Before you attempt to accoſt her, | 
But if you rehearſe ſuch ſenſe as your verſe, 
Shell think yon at laſt an impoſtor. 
Q. Gentlemen, Pray will you do me the favour (for 
having read your Apollo's with a great deal of pleaſure, 
and being now come to be your ſubſcriber and promoter) 
o tell me where Chriſt was, and what he did from his 
12" year to his publick baptiſm ; we have no account of 
t in Scripture : we hear that when he was 12 years old 
be was carried zo Jeruſalem, where he diſputed with the 
doctors, but afterwards we hear no more of him, till he 
pent about preaching ? | | ie | 
A. From the Evangeliſts and other writers, we 7 
ay gather that he exercis'd with Joſeph the employ- 
nent of a carpenter. And from Mark vi. 3. where 
te is ſtil'd, not as in other places the carpenter's ſon, ' 
but the carpenter, we learn that he follow'd the fame + 
rade himſelf after the deceaſe of his reputed father, 
ho died according to the moſt receiv'd opinion, a- 
out a year before the commencement of the Bap- 
it's preaching. Fuſtin Martyr informs us, that he | 
vas principally employ d in making ploughs and 
okes, and other materials that belong to husbandry 3 
or his neighbours uſe. And what employment more 
greeable to that prince of peace, who came to teach 
| x | a quars 


* 
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a quarrelſome, a contentious world 20 beat their pi ( 
into plowſhares, d their ſpears into pruning-books ? A and 
thus he prefigur'd, as well as taught, the alluring un ha. 
of peace and harmony. Fat 

And ſince he, who ſpake as never man ſpake, had u wor 
advantage of education, was pupil to no illuſtrio Ox 
rabbin, was brought up at no Gamaliel's feet, pros. 
dence deſign'd to ſhew, that his accompliſhmen; 
were not acquir'd, but ſupernatural ; and thence i 
poſe mankind to receive him as that ſon of God, 
whom are all the treaſures of wiſdom. 

That the miracles, which were reported of oi 
Saviour's nonage were not worthy of credit, we u 
inſtructed by St. Chry/oſfom, who introduces his oy 
nion with a dj, 5, with a plain manifeſto, du 
the wonders, which they call re mae TS Xe, th 
wonders of Chriſt's childhood, are the fabulous repreſents 
' tions of thoſe, who won d make new additions to our SM 
viour's hiſtory. | . Gy 

But from our Lord's wonderful encreaſe in wil. 
dom at twelve years old, we may aſſure our ſelyez 
that when he was a child, he neither ſpake as a child, m 
 eanderfiood as a child, nor thought as a child; and there 

fore, when he became a man, had no occation to ji 
away childiſh things. | 

Q With abundance of patience I waited almoſt tm 
months, before you ſolv'd one queſtion out of ſeveral that! 
have ſent, and then you ſlated it wrong. For 'twas nu, 
why do the Roman Cathilicks aſſign a puniſhment of ju 
gatory to purge their devotee, but why they aſſign a fr 
 niſhment of fire in their purgatory, ſince the ſpirit, ti 
is an immaterial being, cannot be touch'd by matt 
ſubſtance? ö 

A. You might eaſily have perceiv'd, that the omi 
ſion of fire was an error of the preſs, ' ſince the it 
ſwer was calculated for the very abſurdity you ſpec: 
fied. And therefore you had no ſuch reaſon to mak: 
ſo melancholy a complaint, unleſs you expected thi 
we ſhou'd have confuted the objection, and bat 
turn'd advocates for ſo ridiculous à piece of Romili 


ſuperſtition, 1 
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will Q. The Scriptures ſay, that Vale is the Son of God, 
A and knoweth all things. And they ſay in another place, 
hat no one knoweth the day of judgment, except God the 
| Father ; no, not ſo much as God the Son: I deſire you, 
an worthy Gentlemen, to prove that to be no contradiction. 
ion Oxford. Ve ME 
roy, A, It is uſual in Scripture (as the ſame figure on 
neu other occafions is cuſtomary with other writers) to 
e apply that to Chriſt under one denomination, which 
1d, is peculiar to him under another capacity. And there- 
fore tho? in the text alluded to, he be repreſented as 
Cod, yet the matter predicated is to be underſtood of 
him as man. Whence, tho' he knew the day, nay, 
. the very hour of judgment, as God; he might yet 
be unacquainted with it, 2s man _ 9 8 
But it is objected, that the text is a rhetorical 
gradation, from men to angels, from angels to the 
E Son, and from the Son to the Father. Whence, ſay 
ſome, the Son muſt ſignifie Chriſt as God, ſince as 
man he was inferior to the angels, 2 to that 
| paſſage in the pſalms, thou haſt made him a little lower 
than the angels. 170 5 5 

To this we anſwer, that when Chriſt, as man, is 
repreſented as interior to the angels, his manhood is 
conſider d in an abſtracted ſenſe : Whereas, when con- 
ſider' d in its union with the Godhead, it receives ſo 
ineſtimable a value, as to be exalted above all princi- 
palities and powers, 

Q. 1s li,ht a body, or a quality? 

A. Light may be underſtood in a twofold accepta- 
tion; it either imports that ſenſation caus'd in us by 
the mediation of a luminous body: and then it is a 
particular mode of perception, and conſequently. 
neither a body, nor a quality : Or it ſignifies the im- 
mediate efficient cauſe of that ſenſation. Light, in 
the latter importance of the word, is according to 
the excellent Sir 1ſzac Newton's definition, an hetero- 
geneous mixture of rays differently refrangible. And 
thoſe rays, of which light is compos'd, are, accordin 
to the ſame author, ſmall atomical particles of mat- 

Vor. II. | ter. 
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ter. And therefore, as light is an aggregate of mate. 
rial ſubſtances, ſo it is reducible to the predicamen 
of ſubſtance. | 

Q. I defire your opinion, whether Gazette may not 14 
ther be deriv'd from the Italian word Gazetti, which „K 


niſes a little piece of money, of about a penny wvalu, i 


than from your Greek word Gaza? | | 

A. The Italian word ſeems to agree beſt with the 
literal etymology, and the Greek word with the more 
[ignificant derivation of it, | 

Q. Ny does blue lightning do moſi damage? 

A. Becauſe the ſulphur is predominant, which i; 
of a quality more inflaming than nitre. 


Q. Ts there any ſuch thing as Antipodes, where do thy : 


Awell, above or below us? 

A. Tho' in times of ignorance, it was accounted 
little leſs than heretical to aſſert the notion of Anti- 
podes; yet from the ſpherical figure of the earth, (and 
of that we have abundant teſtimony) it neceſſarily 
and undeniably follows, that if any inhabitants of the 
earth want their Antipodes, it is only becauſe ſome 
Parts of the globe are uninhabited. 

If a ſtrait line be ſo drawn through the earth, 2 
to paſs through the center, the people who inhabit 
the two extreams of the line are they whom we 
call Antipodes. 

Our Antipodes are neither above nor below us 
For ſince above and below are no other than relative 
terms, and ſignify no more than remoter from, or 
nearer to the center; it follows, that thoſe terms can- 
not be applied to the Antipodes, who are equi: diſtant 
from the center. 

Q. Seeing St. George is ſuch a famous fellow among 
us, I wou d fain know ſomething of his life and converſa- 
tion ; pray in what reign was he born ? 1 have ſcarchl 
up to Edward the confeſſor's time, and can find nothing 
of him; I fear the author of the ſeven champions is 6 
dying puppy, and believe there's as much in it, as tix 
children in the wood, and Guy earl of Warwick's killing 
giants, dragons, and the devil knows who all, f 

- a E 
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A. As famous a fellow as St. George was at the 
em art of dragon-killing, you are but an indifferent ſtu- 
dent in the art of hiſtory ; or had never look'd into 

. the reign of Edward the confeſſor, for the life and 
|} converſation of a perſon who was a valiant ſuppor- 
lat, ter of the chriſtian cauſe, and died a martyr to its 

ene in the time, and by the order of Diocleſian 
the the Roman emperor 3 he was a brave and glorious 
Ore ; ſoldier, and has a place in both the Roman and Grecian 
calendar; as for the dragon he is painted fighting 
with, it is no more than an emblematical repreſenta- 
tion of his triumphant victory over the devil in de- 

© fence of God's holy church, there repreſented under 

51 be figure of a king's daughter; and this was the o- 

© pinion of Baronius and ſeveral eminent authors. 

nel Q. Whether the flory of Circe's transforming the com- 
iti union of Ulyſſes into [wine is fabulous or real? 

(nd 4. As real as Ulyſes's ſtopping his failors ears to 
rij fruſtrate the temptations of the Syrens. 

' the Q: Does che hook catch the fiſh, or the fiſh catch the 
ome =, ? 

4. They alternately catch each other ; but with 
1, 4 WE this difference, the firſt by deſign, the ſecond * ac- 
habt WE cident, 

we Q drchilochi mihi ſi rabies, calamique larentur; 

Omnibus hic opus eſt furiis, omnique veneno : 
u, Non retinere queam, me fandi comprimet ardor. 
ative Fer lately I to fam d Apollo's ſcrine, 

„or In humble mood my ſelf addreſs; _ 
can. That he with kd beams on me wou 4 
ſtant And kindly anſwer my requeſt : 

[Nor fear'd I to ſucceed, ſo great his name 
vont For foluing doubts, ſo far was ſpread his fame. 
verſa- Toree- months in expectation paſt, I fear 4 


ch d The God had me forgot, at length, 
thing Parturiunt Montes! I was heard! 
164 A anſwer came ſo void of ſtrengtnß, 


p fle Tat had the prophet uon lo clear lis fame, 
killing Bat ou the bot wvidd * remain the ſame. 


bd, 2 | Grant 
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E Grant him a publick perſon, as you fay, 
| Fhoſe care tis to ſee Juſtice done, 
Thy did he juſtice till his death delay, 
And leave th execution to his ſon? 
Nor could he think, whilſt they ſurvixv' d, his ſon 
Would more unhappy reign than he had done, 
By great Fehova's ſacred name he ſwore, 
That he would Shimei's crime forgive, 
When he of David mercy did implore ; 
Yet bids his fon not let him live. 
| Thus tainted with malice he's ſaid to die, 
Nor s he clear from the guilt of perjury. 
If then by force of argument you can 


- The imputation wipe away; 


From perjury and malice clear the man, S 03 
With reaſons irreſiſileſs ſway. Lion 
Take care, with ſpeed your thoughts to me relate, 07 
Teſt yon too late repenting curſe your fate; .* 
Dum vos iratus confundam fulmine miſſo. At 
A. Archilochi tibi nec rabies, calamive ſuperſunt: N And 
Felle etenim nullo armatum, nulloque veneno, IN.. 
Te juvat immunes morſus oſtendere dentes. 10 
If mountains, as you ſay, brought forth at length, N 4 
While you in great expectance ſtaid, . 
We yet ſo far preſume upon our ſtrength, J Y 
That we our cauſe have not betray'd: 957 
Nor does the equal birth demand defence, Bo 
Where's no ridic lous mouſe to baulk your long ſuſpence B 
The injur'd monarch did not bid his ſon . 
Slay Shimei for the pardon'd crime; D 

But wait till further injuries were done, y 
Then wiſely ſnatch the lucky time, one 
At once to expiate a ſin ſo baſe, = 

Nor yet his father's royal word diſgrace. p 
If godlike clemency a villain ſpare, : C 
And yet th' ungrateful man proceed * 
Affronted majeſty again to dare, — 


The niceſt lawyers are agreed, 5 
A ſmaller crime will doom the harden'd wretch, 
While pity ſhou'd not to a pardon ſtretch, 


nee, 
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o ſhort the ſcanty time from: Shimei's fin 

To the Ara of th' enſuing reign, 
The curling traytor might have cautious been, 
| Nor tainted with a ſecond ſtain; | 
Till Solomon's commands be di ſobey d,. 
And with a raſh attempt his life betray'd, 
Or David to his oath had ſuch regard, 
Tjho' this a debt not ſtrictly due, 
hat juſtice for a time he wou'd retard, 
Till Shimei ſtill more guilty grew; 
EZ Thence fall a victim to another's power, 


{Not bir, who gave the reſpite to the dying: hour 


Fulmina mitte; furor non fulmina noſtra meretur, 
Q How ſhall a lover ſpeak, on whoſe ſad tongue, 
© the falt ring proofs of diffidence are hung? 
© tow ſhall his ſighs his hopeleſs love declare, 
© Or how his mat ry eyes ſhoot pity through the fair ? 
A. If. your tongue falters, ſhe'l] the reaſon find, 
A trembling body ſpeaks a ſickly mind; + 
And when your miſtreſs ſees the ſymptoms ſure, 
Nature will tempt her will, and pity work a cure, 
Q. Whether Apollo is mortal, or immortal ? 
Aud if the former, which 1 gueſt you be, 
Is your debt I'll be a. pot, Sir; ] 
Foul tell why I muſt not, Sir, 
I flo and blood define mortality. 
A. But what, if you're miſtaken in your gueſs ? 
But Phabus ſcorns to claim a pot, Sir; | 
And therefore tells you, you muſt not, Sir, 
Nis ſhrine with ſuch an homely gift addreſs. 
Do poets make a Marlborough to live, 
Yet want the immortality they give? 
Shall poets boaſt a ne'er extinguiſh'd fire, 
And yet the god of poetry expire ? 
Q. Moſt wiſe Apollo, can you tell, 
Why a ſmall rap upon a bell, 
Makes greater noiſe, than if I dub 
With fiſt upon a butter-tub t J. Churne; 
A. All harder bodies make a bigger | 
Noiſe, *cauſe with elaſtick vigour „ 
Pp X 3 They 


* 
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They ſtrike the air, and with a force - 8 _ - 
Superior cauſe a quick divorce. ſub) 
Q: Vom Zummerzetzheare | C 

J latelee came heare, this 
To zee the woundours o the kitty. = pris 
And rambling about, the 
T did chance to find out © prie 
A paper vull waundee witty. the 
'Twas the Britiſh Apollo, Ss Ko 

Hear zolutions did vollow, in 

Each quearee zoa bludde cramp zur tle 


In reading of which, 
My vingurs did itch, 
In your paper & queſtion to vamp zur. 
I gueſs you Apollo, 
A ſhrewd witte vellow, 
But for all you zoa hectur and bounce 2nt, © 
I believe you can't tell, 
| ( That's to ſay ) very well, 
How many Tents go to an ounce zur. Ralph Ruſtick, 
A. Vell anſwer your query, 
(That's to zay) ve'l come near ye, 
Altho' you, gadzooks, are ſo vitty, 
And arm'd with a vt, 
Yet before ve zall part, TY 
You'l vind we have courage to hit ye. 
Vorty thouzan and won, 
As Zure as a gun, 
Exactly riſe up to the wate, 
If thiz you deny, 
Pray catch em and try, 
And that will convince you ſtrate. 
Barraps you will zay, 
(Vor indeed zo you may) 
That avermatives muſt be made out; 
But our word is aneuf, 
| Vor more than you're worth; 
And there we hit you t'other bout. | 
Q. What. is the meaning of Chriſt's deſcent into hell! 


A. We 
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A, We have had ſeveral queſtions ſent us upon this 


ſubject, and therefore ſhall anſwer them all at once. 
Our church in the reign of Edward vi. annex'd 


this article to a Scripture paſſage, whereby ſhe appro- 


priated it's meaning to a deterinin'd ſenſe, But in 


: the reign of queen Elizabeth, ſhe cancell'd the appro- 


priation, and thence tacitly allow'd her ſons to, fix 


© their own meaning upon ſo difficult, ſo obſcure an 
article. And this is a liberty very fit to be indulg'd: 
in the caſe before us, ſince the ancients were ſo lit- 
tle agreed concerning it, | 


In as much as the original "a, in one acceptance 


of the word, fignifies thoſe inviſible regions, which 
© are the receptacles of departed ſouls, ſome therefore 
= thought, that Chriſt went to that place of ſeparation, 
without any further conception of it: Others con- 
cluded, that he went to the ſouls of the ſaints, whom 
they beliey'd to have been detain'd in thoſe inviſible 
© regions, till at leaſt his aſcenſion into heaven; and o- 
E thers confin'd the word to the receptacle of the 
damm d. ; | 


As this article has. been variouſly grounded on ſe- 


veral texts of Scripture, ſo biſhop Peatſon (that ex- 
cellent expoſitor of the creed) rejects moſt of them, 
but particularly retains a paſſage in the P/alms, which 
is moſt generally receiv'd as the ſtrongeſt proof. But 
with all deference to ſo great a man, and ſo general 
nn opinion, we humbly beg leave to enter our diſſent. 
The paſſage is, Thou ſhalt not leave my ſoul in hell. But 
& fince the original, which we tranſlate, ſoul, ſo often 
# ſignifies no more than fe, how can we be ſure it 
has another meaning here? And ſince what we tran- 
| late, hell, ſo frequently imports the grave, with what 
| certainty can we interpret it in another ſenſe? And 


yet an article of faith muſt be founded upon poſitive, 
unexceptionable proof: Whereas from ſimilar ex- 


preſſions in the Pſalms, we have good reaſon to be- 


lieve, that no more is intended by the words, than: 


: thou, ſhalt raiſe me from the dead, 


X 4 dome 
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Some indeed object, that this makes the paſſage to 
be tautological, ſince it ſo immediately follows, i. 
ther ſhalt thou ſuffer thy holy One to ſee corruption. But 
we hope all kind of tautology is not blameable, ſince 
it may ſometimes occaſion a greater elegance; of 
which this very book of Pſalms preſents. us with un- 
doubted inſtances. And yet were all kinds of tauto- 
logy diſallowable, we cou'd eafily acquit this paſſage 

of the charge, ſince the firſt ſentence imports, that 


God wou'd raiſe Chriſt from the grave; and the fe. : 


cond denotes his very ſpeedy performance of it. 

If this were a prophecy concerning the diſpoſal of 
our Saviour's ſoul after its ſeparation from the body, 
it is highly probable, that it wou'd be ſomewhere in the 
New Teſtament infiſted on to that purpoſe : Where. 
as the only place where it is ſo much as mentioned, 
It is cited to no other purpoſe than in proof of the 
reſurrection. 5 

But fince the commencement of this article was 
ſo late; ' ſince all the former creeds were without it, 
and yet were ſtiled by the fathers perfect ſummaries 

-of faith; ſince when St. Paul mentions Chriſt's death, 
burial and reſurrection, he takes no notice of his ſe- 
parate exiſtence, though it interven'd between the lat. 
ter two ; we therefore conceive, that it was unne- 

ceſſary to add this article, unleſs it were done as 4 
criterion of the orthodox, in contradiſtinction to the 
apollinarian hereticks, who denied that our Lord had 
an human ſoul. And yet the compoſers of this doubts 
ful article might more directly have expreſs'd his hu- 
man ſoul, and that grounded upon the plaineſt Scrip- 
ture, fince it is expreſly ſaid, that he grew in wiſdom. 
And ſurely growth or improvement in wiſdom 1s 
utterly inconſiſtent with that Divinity, which accord- 
ing to the apollinarian bypotheſis, ſupplied the defect 
of an human ſoul. 

_  Grotius chooſes to found the article on that paſſage 
in St. Luke, This day thou ſhalt be with me in paradiſe. 


But here the queries are, whether it be very evident, 
that paradiſe was not heayen ? and whether it be 


equally 
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equally evident, that Chriſt ſpoke the words of his 


human ſoul, and not of his Divinity, ſince he does 
not ſay, thou ſhalt go with me into paradiſe, but 


| thou ſhalt be with me in paradiſe : For tho! it ſhou'd 


be matter of opinion, that the Divinity did not diſ- 
play it ſelf to the Saints in paradiſe, no, not in leſſer 
proportions, than it wou'd do in heaven; yet we 


| muſt proceed beyond matter of opinion in. articles of 


We therefore can conceive no properer a method of 


compliance with this article of our creed, than by 
taking Achs, or hell, for the grave (for ſo alſo is the 
| Engliſh word taken in the Pſalms) and by applying 
our Lord's deſcent thither to his human ſoul, which 
* muſt have neceſſarily gone down to the grave in or- 
der to its re- union with the body. And this ſuffici- 
ently diſtinguiſhes the preſent article from the pre- 
| ceding one concerning his burial ; as apparently aſ- 
ſerts the human ſoul of Chriſt againſt the {pollmari- 
| ans, as any other notion of ſo obſcure a deſcent; and 
s profeſſedly maintains the ſeparate exiſtence of the 
{ ſoul againſt the philoſophers taken notice of by Gro- 


tius. And tho' the manner of this article, as con- 
neſted with the foregoing one, leads us to ſuppoſe, 


| that the compoſers of it who were juniors with 


reſpect to the more primitive times, and unknown 
to us (as the very learned Dr. Barrow calls them 
upon this very occaſion.) had ſomething further in 
their view; yet, ſince by the expolition we have 


| given, we profeſs our belief of that, which cou'd be 


the enly proper inducement of ſo otherwiſe unneceſ- 


| fary an addition; ſince, if they meant to confine our 


faith within ſtricter bounds, and propoſe their own 


| Interpretation of any particular text, as an article of 
| faith, by rejecting ſo unreaſonable a propoſal, we yet 


believe as much, as did the apoſtolical and immedi- 
ately ſucceeding ages, whoſe ſeveral creeds had nqtbin 
of Chriſt's deſcent into hell ; ſince the article will 
allow of the expoſition we have given; ſince in ſo 
very difficult a point, a latitude ought to be indulged 
| _— oO. 
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to thoſe, who diſſent from the opinion of others, 
not from affectation of fingularity, but from {ſince 
rity of heart ; we therefore humbly preſume, that 
we may in this ſenſe of the expreſſion lawfully re- 
peat, 1 into 1765 3 

Q. ce the cauſe of thoſe ſpouts that deſæend from 
the clouds, in ſome — of ary ? 4 

A. The cauſe of them is, the more than ordi 
eondenſation of the waters rarified and exhal'd into. 
thoſe regions of the air. | | 

Q have for theſe laft four months or move found 4 
mighty defect in my memory, I think it cannot proceed 
from. age, for I am not above two and. thirty, and of a 
very healthy conflitution ; pray tell me what you think is 
the occaſion, and you will mfmitely oblige your humble ſer- 
want Jemima? © 
A. This defect of memory ſeems to proceed from 
cold, ſereus humours lodging in the brain, and hin- 
dring the due fluctuation of the animal ſpirits. 

Q: Sis, I have ſeen ſeveral people in deep con ſumpti- 
ant have intermitting fevers, ſore every day, and ſome 
few ov'ry. other day. A Gentlewoman of my acquain- 
tance being in a conſumption hath the hot fit for the ſpace 
of, an hour every. evening, fhe hath taken a great deal of 

Feſuits powder, by- the advice of an able phyſician, to 10 
effect I deſire to know why it will not take place in this 


caſe, as it will do in all o mtermitting fevers ? Your 


eedy anſwer will oblige your humble ſervant J. P. 
2 115 Jeſuits . is daily given to conſump- 
tive or hectick perſons with great ſucceſs; and ſince 


pow friend is under the care of an-able phyſician, we 
ve-no.reaſon to doubt the proper adminiſtration of 


it: But ſeveral accidents may intervene and prevent 


its efficacy, as a weak ſtomach, flux of the belly, the 


bark it {elf not good, or the diſeaſe too far gone; 10 
that without the knowledge of every particular cir- 
cumſtance attending the patient, tis impoſſible to give 
a juſt determination of the matter. | ; 
Q it. poſſible for a Lady that is very ſhort, crookes, 
of an. ill. complexjon, and deform'd in the eyes of all that 
| DOR ORE _ 
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15% /w ber, really to think her ſelf bandſom ; whatever ſelf-- 
ee. WE conceit her ex preſſiuns may ſeem to diſcover ? 


. 


ut A4. We think it poſſible; for admit your relation 
re- true, yet ſhe may have regular features, a catching: 
air, Cc. And flattery thereon may keep thoſe beau- 
m ties in her thoughts, whilſt habit cancels the appre- 
benſions of the reſt : Or her conception of beauty 
ry may differ from others ; why may not a ſwartby. 
to. woman think that complexion the beſt, as well as a; 
vegro think the blacker the. more beautiful? Or ſhe, 
4 may be conceited of her wit, which by the expreſſion. 
thereof may eaſily be miſtook for the other 8 
tion; tho' all affectation is really an effect of folly. 
h Q. In the zoth chapter of Geneſis xxxvii verſe, we: 
7nd theſe words: And Jacob took him rods of green 
© poplar, and of the hazel and cheſinut-tree, and pilled 
m white ſtrabes in them, and made the white appear which» 
in- vs, in the rods, And he ſet the rods which he had pila 
© led before the flacks in the gutters, in the watering-troug/s,. 
i- when the flocks came to drink, that they ſhould. coriceive- 
me WW when they came to drich. And the flocks conceiv d befare- 
n. the rods, and brought farth cattle, ringſirak'd,, ſpeckleg: 
ace and ſpotted ; pray, Gentlemen, the cauſe: why: theſes rods; 
of ould have this effect on the flocks? £1 
10 A. The flocks conceiv'd, and brought forth cattle 
bis o the 7 above- mention d, by we — efe 
mr fieacy of a fix'd imagination; which. generally pro- 
| duces effects in the conception anſwerable to the fancy 
p- of the agents in the act of generation; and does ot: 
ce ten work the form. ingendred- into a perfect ſimilitude 
ve with the prevalent idea of the generator: Among a 
of tbouſand proofs of which, the celebrated ſtory of the 
nt Staviſh Lady is remarkably particular, who by con- 
he ſtant and intentive views of a tall negro's picture. 
ſo WW which hung directly oppoſite ta her beds- fegt. cons- 
ir- cely'd, and was deliver'd of a Negro child; Which, 
ve but for a phyſieian's learning, and judicious diſtovery 
of the cauſe, had coſt the innocent Lady both ber: 


%, lite and reputation, 
9 | N 6. Gen- 
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Q. Gentlemen, A Lady did ſome time ſince engage my 
affections, her behaviour to ſome Gentlemen caus d me | 
far to reaſſume my reaſon, as to deſiſt from marrying her; 
they at laſt brought her under ſuch circumſtances, that 
Jhe was oblig'd to marry the firſt ſhe could get: Vainl 1 
Jet ſtrive to eradicate a paſſion, which has got too deth 
root in my ſoul === Now love in my opinion is built oy 
virtue, or ( which may be more properly term'd luſi) 
Beauty. To attribute it to the former were abſurd, and 
equally a contradiction to the latter, I never having a 
bufiful deſires ; how this may be accounted for, will obig 
your admirer ? | 
A. Sir, There be two other objects of laſting love; 
vix. wit and good humour, and which are very cap- 


tivating: If your love is built on neither of theſe, 


you muſt be in an error (to which lovers are very 


ſubject) in the conſtructions you have made on the 


other. 
0 Q hen Phyllis firſt 1 ſaw, a form divine 
Com d not with more tranſcendent beauty ſhine; 
J view'd her face, her neck, her öreaſts, her arms, 
And quickly found ſhe had a thouſand charms ; 
( Charms ! Such as mortal eyes can ſcarce behold, 
Charms ! Far more powerful than the force of gold; 
IT gaz'd, admir d, and with a ſtrange ſurprize 
I fuck'd love's poiſom in with eager eyes; 
*Till thunderfiruck, at length I proſtrate lay, 
Unkill'd, unarm'd, not knowing what to 6. 0 
And left her in my heart to bear eternal ſway. 
Aſſiſt me great Apollo's ſons, declare 
Hom to attack, and how to gain the fair? 
A. Addreſs with humble looks and eaſie mien, 
Let faithful vows of paſſion flow between; 
And when by ſpeech it cannot be expreſt, 
Let humid eyes and ſighs explain the reſt : | 
An emphaſis they bear which gently move, 
Like dying words of deareſt friends to love : 
With refipnation ſuffer all her frowns ; 
But if at laſt a ſmile your paſſion crowns, 


We 


«a 


Ve 
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we need not teach an extaſie on this, | 


Or with what tranſport to receive the bliſs. 5 | 
Yet ceaſe not here, but let each flying hour 


| Repeat your life and death are in her pow'r , 
| That either from her influence you have, 
dhe muſt be cruel then, if not inclin'd to A. 


Q. 1 am of a good trade, 
And in love with a maid, 
That is virtuous, fair and wiſe ; 
Three ſuch things I declare, 
In one woman ts rare, 
For a man to behold with his eyes. 
She's a friend I am told, 
Has abundance of gold: 
Great dependance upon him ſhe'll have; 
But I'm apt to believe, 
Not one penny bell give, 
Till he's dead, and faſt laid in his grave. 
Now if you can ſhow, 
Which way I fhall go, 
For to get A. of him &er he dies; 
Let men ſay what they will, 
Ti approve of your skill. 
And for ever ſhall deem you as ww 
A. Whatever you do, 
When for money you ſue, 
Be ſure you all rbiming omit ; 
For fear when he ſees, 
Such fine verſes as theſe, 
He ſhou'd think you may live by your WIr. 
Q. Shou'd poetry try a lover, 
Then I have ſhew'd my «kill, 
In ſpeaking and writing, 
With eyes ſo inviting, 
I lov'd him and ever will; 
Yet there was never a fox, 
That is chained in a box, 
1 half fo ſly as be, 
Lee me fling evry dart, 
Not one can hit his heart, 
My death I am ſure it will be; Fig 
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If Apollo don't fland my friend, 
And teach a more pleaſing art. 
I ſhall never have him by the end, 
Which will cure my wounded heart. 
A. Shou'd you catch him by head. or by tail, 
You never cou'd hold him faſt, 
For a lover like eels, 
When oppreſſion he feels, 
Will /ip from your fingers at laſt ; 
Now as for your fox, | 
That is chain'd in a box, 
Your ſpark is more cunning than he: 
For the fox wears a chain, EY 
Whereas you ſtrive in vain, 
Your lover a captive to ſee; 
But wou'd you ſucceed in love, 
Change all your fair ſmiles to a frown, 
For kicking, which ſpaniels does moye; 
May conquer your ill-natur'd clown. 
Q. Tell me! Oh tell me how I ought to go, 
Loſt in a.trackleſs labyrinth of woe, 
Scarce bas the Sun perform'd his annual round, 
Since in a husband's loſs my liberty I found; 
Love's ſtrongeſt efforts I have ſmce withfiood, 
Arm in the dusky weeds of widowhaod 3 
But now, there daily comes a neighb'ring ſwain, 
Who pleads with oath and tears, but pleads alas! in van, 
My unrelenting breaſt admits no fire, 
Nor ſoftens by entreaty to deſire ; 
At each denial, which I'm forc d to give, 
He raves and weeps, and vows he will not live; 
That be's ſincere, methinks J plainly ſee, 
But he's not brisk, nor tall enough for me; 
He has two ſiſters, maids they ſay. as yet, 
IWho to my diſrepute exert their fancyed wit; 
Baſely they rail, and play a ſardid part, 
As if defaming me would gain my heart: 
Now ſpeak ye ſons of Phoebus wiſely ſhaw, 
Shall I reward. his love, and crows his joys, or no? 


A, If 


5 
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4. If the cold weeds of mournful widowhood = 


Have one whole year the fire of love withſtood, 
They have done well, off with 'em now for ſhame} 
For they'll no longer quench, but rather fan the flame; 

* Know we not all things by ſome proper ſign ? 

| Why ſhou'd you wear the fh, if you'll not ſell the 


wine? 


| Beſides take reaſon, widow, with your rhime,. 
by ſhou'd one ſuffer for another's crime? 
Jour lover prizes what his ſiſters hate, 

Let diff rent actions meet a diff rent fate; 

Did they all three, /ike him, their value prou, 
vou muſt have paid em jointly love for love ; 
That love, not now divided, check no more, 

& But bleſs your lover's wiſh in a kind triple ſtore. 


on Madam Mrs agreeable deportment, in her Ama: 


2Zonian Habit. 


Our native charms, Dorinda, might ſuffice 
To make the moſt reluctant heart your prize; 


Or if you'd have your conqueſt farther born, 
be mien and graces which your ſex adorn, 
Had done the work, you need not to ſubdue, 
Sdew your own nat'ral force, and rob us too. 
la vain we ſtudy dreſs, quaint airs and arts, 
As pow'rful batt'ries to beſiege your hearts; 
| Whilſt in our dreſs our arts you ſo exceed. 
That we our airs in you may better read. 
But bave a care, Dorinda, how you rw 
A glaſs, which ſuch a lovely boy will ſhew,. 
As may revenge the conqueſt of your eyes, 
Whilſt fair Dorinda for Dorinda dies. 


Q. You give for anſwer to a late queſtion, That either 


| Chriſt open'd and ſhut the doors again with à velocity too 
| quick for the perception of the eye, or & c. How can you. 
| imagine that, if yon believe the text, which ſays poſutively- 
| he enter'd ( januis clauſis) if you are in the right, Be 
| enter d (januis apertis) and the text is falſe; if the 
| Text 66 true, you are in the wrong? 


k A. Our 


—— 2 i, ao 


done Scripture paſſage and another; and yet who ( but 
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4. Our expoſition is fairly reconcileable with tbe 
text; and we can very well imagine that Chriſt migbt 
enter both Janis clauſis and januis apertis, at the ſame 
time. For as our interpretation' includes a ſeemin 
repugnancy to that Scripture paſſage, ſo there is fre- 
quently ſuch a ſeeming repugnancy obſervable between 


an infidel)' will dare to ſay, that one of the ſeemin 
repugnant paſſages is conſequently falſe. You ſhould 
therefore have conſider'd, that the ſame expreſſion 
may be capable of more than one interpretation; and 
thereforè bat is falſe in ons ſenſe may yet be true 
in another. Now ſince you perceive oculis a pertis, in 
what ſenſe the doors were open'd, but ſeem at a loſs 
to know oculis clauſis in what ſenſe the doors were 
ſhut. We ſhall therefore obſerve to you, that the 
meaning of the text is, that the doors were ſhut to 
all human appearance; that they were really ſhut, be. 
fore our Saviour came; that he ſtood in the midſt of 
the diſciples, without their perceiving that they had 
been open d; and that conſequently they could no o- 
therwiſe have been open'd than by an inviſible, a ſu- 
pernatural power, | | 5 

Q. What book would be propereſt for the right inſtruä. 
ing of a family in the fundamental truths of chrifian 
religion; I would have the proofs of it to be as ſhort, evi 
dene and folid as the ſubject would permit it? 
A. We cannot but commend ſo pious a deſign, 25 
that of inſtructing your family in the fundamentals 
of religion. You therefore ſeem to ſpeak nor fing- 
ly, and for your ſelf only, but (as it becomes the 
maſter of a family) in Foſhua's heroick ſtile, 4s fir 
me and my houſe we will ſerve the Lord. And we could 
wiſh that all, who read of ſo commendable an inten- 
tion, would be provoked to an holy emulation, and 
be prevailed upon to go and do likewiſe. 

We would recommend to you Kerrlewel's praftica 
believer, with Allen of faith, prefix'd to it. 

Q. Gentlemen, about ſeventy years ago a donor left 
by his laſt will and teſtament a ſmall eſtate in annuiit 
. | — 
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14 4 certain ſociety, and ordered them to pay ſeveral pen- 
ons quarterly for ever, to ſuch and ſuch poor men and 


| women, that were qualified ſo and ſo, with plain directi- 
ons that only ſuch and ſuch ſhould be the partakers of the 
| ſaid penſions, which by the ſaid will doth plainly appear: 
as alſs that in caſe the truſtees do not perform his ſaid 
vll, or in default of any of the ſaid payments, the ſaid 
| efiare and annuities are given to another ſociety to perform 
© the ſame, and after them a third in like manner; not- 
© withſlanding the firſs truſtees know all this, yet act con- 
nan, and diſpoſe of the ſaid penſions, not ſo much thro” 
© inadvertency, as thro' wilfulneſs and partiality diſpoſe and 
© will diſpoſe of it to others, quite contrary to the donor's 
vill, and to N as have no right to the ſaid penſions. 
ether ſuch practice is not a poſitive breach of the ſaid 
© will, however theſe truſtees have the audacity to aver the 
© contrary, ſaying, if they give the full ſum of the donor's 
gifts annually, it matters not whom it is given to, &c. 
Nom whether any particular perſon, who knows all this to 
be matter of fact, ſhould diſcover this to thoſe perſons 
| whoſe right it is, if the others fail, in the due performance 
F their duty to the donor's will, can be render d juſily a 
8 prrfidious perſon in ſo doing, or rather praiſe-worthy in 


doing juſtice, aud as he thinks his duty to the deceas'd 


| perſon as well as to thoſe living? 


A. If a truſtee go contrary to a donor's will (un- 


| leſs where a reaſonable preſumption will bear him 
| harmleſs) he is chargeable with a double miſcarriage, 
in that he is at once guilty of unfaithfulneſs, not to 
ay of arrogance, while he ſuffers not the proprietor 
to do what he will with his own; and of flagrant inju- 
ſtice too, while he robs others of their indiſputable” 
right. If therefore you are privy to ſuch 1njuſtice, 
and yet offer not at a neceſſary diſcovery, we dare not 


acquit you of diſobedience to that apoſtolical com- 


| mand, be not partakers of other mens ſms. And yet, 


could we acquit you of ſo imputable a charge, one 
would think you ſhould be ambitious of imitating 


| that God who glories in nothing more than in help- 
ing them to right that ſuffer wrong. 5 


Q. Sup- 


which anſwers to the Engliſh word cats-tail. 
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. Suppoſm ſiſter to have a baſtard child, wi. 

Fay . 2 the ſaid child, or not ? | 

A. An uncle is a natural relation, and takes itz 
whole denomination from conſanguinity. You ate 
conſequently uncle to your ſiſter's child, how un. 
lawfully ſoever your nephew be begotten. 

Q. Why have my oxen larger bodies and horns than 
my bulls of the ſame breed; and my weathers no hum, 
when my rams of the ſame breed have very large ons! 

A. Daily experience teacheth us, that by caſtration 
the males of every kind get a nearer reſemblance in 
many things to their females. Since then cows have 
horns, and commonly larger than bulls, but ewe; 
have none, 'tis no wonder if they continue to grow 
in oxen, tho' they are utterly loſt in weathers, 2 
beard 5 eunuchs. 5 0 

Q. Obſerving your judicious anſwer to ſerious queſtiam, 
T deſire — _ * par; be the cauſe of tht 
appearance of a rainbow, which I ſaw about November 
1706, about eight à clock by moon-light, and to be ſun 
1 was not miſtalen: I call'd three or four of my famih 
into a little garden to ſee it, who ſaw it very plam? 

A. The cauſe of the appearance of that rainbow, 
we judge to have been the ſame as of other rainbows, 
Viz, the refraction of the ſun-beams, through the 
drops of water falling from ſome cloud. For tho 
the ſun did not appear at that time upon our hemil- 
Phere, yet we ſuppoſe that the cloud being pretty 
near the horizon, it might receive the influence of 
its rays, | | 
Q There is a weed which grows among corn called cat. 
tail, why is it fo called? 

A. That weed is called equiſetum in latin, and horſe- 
tail in good Engliſh. In ſome part of France chaquent, 


Q. The difference among commentators as to the noting 
the beginning of Perſius his firſt ſatyr with Perſius and 
Monitor, being little fewer than the editions of that poet; 
ſome making Perſius ſpeak the ſame words that others til 
us are the Monitor's ; ſome again dividing thoſe words be- 
een 


— 
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tem them both, which others ſuppoſe to belang but to one 


| of nem; and ſome on the contrary, making one of them 
| peak, what other s are . of opinion they had. both an hand 
n. I beg of you to point with P. and M. the beginning 


of that ſatyr as near as you can the author's meaning ? 
A. We wonder that commentators ſhould ſo wide- 


| ly differ, where the ſenſe, if they diligently attend 
to it, ſo plainly diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral parts of that 
© ſhort dialogue. This general expoſition: of ſo miſun- 
derſtood an introduction will eaſily direct you to 
© the true pointing, Perſaas tells his Manirar, that he 
deligns to laſh the vices of the age; to which his 
Ilonitor replies, that a book on ſo ſerious a ſubject 
E muſt not expect to be taken notite of, while nothing 
but facetious wit and pleaſant humour is agreeable to 
© the common taſte, Upon this Perſius perſonates the 
character of a vulgar poet, and pretends to be under 
| a great concern, that he ſhall not gain a popular ap- 
plauſe. But his Monitor endeavours to diſſuade him 
from ſo unbecoming a thing, as ſo ſolicitous an af-. 
fectation of the praiſe of the world. | 


The only difficulty lies in the beginning of the 


third line, vel duo, vel nemo? for nemo is a ſentence 
| of it ſelf, by which Perſius interrupts his Manitor, who. 


was going to ſay, vel duo, vel tres, that is, you muſt 


not expect that above two or three will read your 
book; for Perſius ſtill muſing upon what his Monitor- 
bad ſaid before, takes no notice of what he was then 
| faying, but repeats nemo with an interrogatory indig- 
nation. But all this muſt be underſtood by way of 
5 _ whereby Perſius wipes the common poets of 
the age. > | 


Q. Pray your reaſon, why a cat when ſhe falls, or is 


F thrown from a houſe-top or any other place, always alights- 
3 


A. They are commonly, but not always obſerved 


to light on their feet; and it is chiefly due to their 
tail, which they fan the air withal ; whereby the 
ſwiftneſs of their deſcent is ſo far retarded, that they 


are 
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But all is one continual ſcene of grief. 


Sadly aſcend, and cloud your drooping ſoul: 


are enabled to prepare themſelves in ſuch a manner for Ane 
their fall. n FN Fg T 

Qi. The righteous man is loth this world to leave, | Pol 
And to be buried in the ſilent grave: 
The wicked alſo on a dying bed 


Fain from the ſtroke of death would draw his head. 
Tell therefore, learn d Apollo, why | 
When death to mortal men draws nigh, . | 

Mey ſeem to be ſo fraid to die? c 


A. By nature diſſolution is abhor'd, 
Nor can weak ſenſe with unknown joys accord; : 
We dread to be we know not what, nor where, 


Shock'd at new regions, cauſe we know none there: 


They, whoſe is ſtrong, with pleaſure go; 
Confirm'd above, fear nought below. 


. Wea life, my boding heart oppreſs'd 
Wk din 3 dern er black deſpair 
Unfortunate in all I undertake, © =_ 
And diſappointed of my chiefeſt hopes: n 
My groveling ſoul (with more than mortal pang) 
Sits brooding o'er her melancholy woes; 

No time, no place an alteration brings, 


To want of faith this ill we owe, 


To you, ye ſons of eloquence, I ſue; 

O! let your tureful lyres with lulling noiſe 

My mind compoſe, my ſorrows mitigate 

With charming numbers footh my ſad deſpair, 

For none more wretched &er deſerv d your care. 
A. In vain to tuneful numbers you addreſs, 

To cure. the black contagian of your mind. 

Which to diſtempers ſeems to owe its riſe 

A thick and melancholy blood, whoſe fumes- 


Fit applications ſeek then from the learn'd, 
Whicl may enlarge your fetter'd: faculties; 
Theſe may remove th* intolerable weight, 
Hangs like the plumets of eternal night. 
But if from ſenſe of human miſeries. 2 


for 


And 
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And diſappointments, theſe ſad thoughts have birth, 
The beatifick viſion of the bleſs'd 
Poſſeſs your thoughts, twill lull your ſoul to reſt. 
Q. Anu officer bold. 2 
Laſt night I was told 
Secrets to conceal of great price; 
May things has receiv d, 
He's been often reliev'd, EO 
Now the thing he's divulg d in a trice, 
Whether ought this great knave 
To his friend, kind and brave, 
Generous, good-natur'd and civil, 
Returns quickly make 
| (He's a conceited rale) 
Sey Phoebus, or ſent to the devil? 
A. A breach in a truſt 
Is n't only unjuſt, | 
Altho' there's no gift to conceal it: 
But *tis alſo baſe, | 
And full of diſgrace, ' 
Or torments themſelves to reveal it. 
But he who'll confide ; 
In a rake (as imply d) 
Who is void of both virtue and 88 
The matter's not rare, 
If the ſecret takes air, 
He muſt thank himſelf for his pains. 


| Q, A ſpark, whoſe years are not 10 n come, 


Gives his tongue a liberty 
Far beyond his property, 


And rattles nonſenſe wi a conceited tone: 


He ſwtars with a grace, 
And lies too apace, 
Pray tell me, Apollo, what will be his, doom ? 
A. From rattling or nonſenſe he'l] ne'er be retriev d, 
Nor can any doom 
Be expected to come 
On notions, where better could ne er FR conceir'd: 
Bur's ſwearing and mos | ; 
( Bafe vices implying ) 22 
3 | His 
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His doom's, when he ponies ne bel _— be be, 


liev'd, of | Re 
Q: Ie ſons of A 
Whoſe advice I would follow | 
In _— of greateſi importance 3 PENN 
ay open the truth Eta 
= a curious youth, 
"And his thanks he ſhall "ou m ee 
ether men they can 1 | 
Like birds in the y, | 
Becauſe one m town does N 17 
But a hundred w ne, 


That it cannot be done, 1 
Is laid, let him ne er ſo defend it, 
A. Your wagers are loſt, _ 
Whatever they coſt, 
For the mortal, you bet on, hath 1222 
Nay, thout any aid, 
Of the gimcrack he made, 
As in Douclin is famouſly known. 
Baut to ſet in true light 
His wonderful flight, - {91 
You muſt know, there a-cuſtom it was 
3 A * STURGEON to call | 
= That ſame animal, 
= Which here for cods-head does paſs. 
—_— Our Sturgeon, when there 
\ IF Prepar'd with great care 
n And cunning his trinkets to . 
| A while only ſaid, 
il | Till money was paid, 
| | Which a ſpark ſoon -refoly'd to ſupply: 
Addreſſing him thus, 
Thou fam'd Dædalus, 
Wby ſtill from theſe wonders debar'd? 


— 5 * W * 9 % — 


1 STURGEON #s a term they give one at. Doublin, whom 
they think a fit ſubje far banter. In this caſe the landlord if 
1271 1 (being us'd to ſuch Frolicts) perſonated the Frenchman. 


Quoti 


Ot 


To 
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* Quoth he, I'll commence | 
When I've got in more pence, 
For in troth I am now almoſt Rary'd. 
Much lighter you'll fy, 
The firſt did reply, 
However appoint but a day; 
With ſuch great profuſions 
We'll raiſe contributions, 
That famine ſhal! breed no delay; 
A day then was nam'd, : 
(In our annals thence fam'd ) 
When many a wag did appear: 
A Monſieur well dreſt 


Came after the reſt, 
And accoſted thus our engineer: 
You ribauld paliron, 
Me'll hang you ver ſoon, 
Me know you for won grand a teef, 
You kill a beſhide 
| (Vor witch youll be try d) 
| Won man, and vas murderer ſheef. 
Our fam'd Virtuoſo 25 
Found matters but ſo, ſo, 
With knees trembling, and looks agaſt, 
From our window fled, 
Took up almoſt dead, 
Forgetting his engine in haſte. 
And now he's flown hither, 
More money to gather, 
Which when he has raiſed to ten pound, 
You will find, the will fy, 
Though not to the sky, | 
Yet where he'll neer after be found. 


On the Thankſgiving-day. 


— 2 happy Britains! is the joyful dt.. 
When heav'n expects we ſhould our off rings pay 

Ot thanks and praiſes, which we juſtly owe 

a. To Providence above, and Anna's reign below; 
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All griefs and cares be baniſh'd from each breaſt, 

And joyful thoughts in tuneful minds expreſt; 

For heav'n delights to ſhow'r on grateful minds. 

Such bleſſings as th' ungrateful never finds. 

Let ANNA's health go round in flowing bowls, 

Whilſt virtue all exorbitance controuls, 

Leſt your acknowledgments ſhould heav'n incenſe, 

And gratitude ill manag'd prove offence, 

But give a looſe to innocent delight, 

The Heav'ns, the Queen, th Occaſion, all invite 

Let loud huzza's mixt with the canons roar, 

Frighten all pilfring pyrates from your ſhore; 

This Lewis thunder-ſtruck 1s forcd to own, 

Our cauſe the darling is of heav'n's imperial throne, 
Q. Gentlemen, are you of the opinion of ſome, vlt 

affirm, that our days are told? This ſeems inconſiſint 

with that liberty which every one enjoys, either of killing 

himſelf, or letting it alone. 

+ A. Many errors take their riſe from this ſing 

cauſe; they owe their origin to this fruitful parent, 


namely that we are too ready to fix too rigorous a 


ſenſe upon Scripture-paſſages : becauſe we read of out 
days being numbred, of an appointed time, c. me 
therefore draw a very prepoſterous concluſion, name. 
ly that God has ſo irrevocably determin'd the duration 
of our lives, that no cautionary arts, no preſcriptions 
of the phyſician, no petitions to the throne of grace 
can wave off the fix'd, the predeſtinated blow, But 


to give you the true ſtate of ſo miſtaken a point: 


God, by a ſingle, by an intuitive view, beholds al 
the conſequences of things, all the various effects of 
ſecond cauſes, all the manifold intentions of free + 
gents, whence he cannot but foreſee when all our 
lives will naturally, will of courſe expire. He al 
knows, whether himſelf ſhall think fit to let tir 
common courſe of things take place, or particularly 
interpoſe to avert the conſequence. And upon tht 
account of ſo ſpecial a foreknowledge, and fo pecu 
liar a determination -reſulting thence, he may ve!) 
properly be ſaid to number our days; and yet ſuch? 
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$ numeration no ways includes ſo rigid a fatality, as 


ſome men plead for. To uſe the inſtance ſpecified 
in the queſtion; when a man. deſigns to diſpatch 
himſelf, God may be pleaſed to ſuffer him to execute 
his delign, as a puniſhment due to ſo wicked an inten- 
tion. And as God from all eternity foreknew both 


the man's deſign and his own ſufferance, he may be 


well allow'd to have numbred his days. And yet 


| this very numeration depends upon a voluntary act 


of a free agent; for ſince God determin'd. the period 
of the man's life upon the foreknowledge of his un- 


warrantable intention, it follows, that had the man 
been otherwiſe inclin'd, God alſo would have deter- 


min'd otherwiſe: and thus, when fick, if we neglect 
the means that Providence has beſtow*'d upon us, God, 
who foreſaw our inexcuſable negligence, might have 


- thence reſoly'd to ſuffer the diſtemper to take its 


courſe, and put a period to our. lives. But had we 
been more careful to preſerve our health, God who 
would have foreſeen that too, might have made a 
different reſolve. Whence we may learn a very uſe- 
ful leſſon; learn ingenuouſly to acknowledge that our 


lives are entirely at God's diſpoſal, and yet to be as 


careful, as provident concerning them, as tho* they 
were entirely at our own. ed 
Q. Lot's wife being turn d into a pillar of ſalt, which, 
as the Scripture ſays, is to continue for a memorial to after 
ages; how can this be, ſalt being ſubject to be melted by 
the next ſhower ? BE 0 2 ON TEE 
A, Salt is ſo far from being capable of the moſt 
compact conſiſtency, that no ſort of earth is capable 
of any conſiſtency without it. There is an iſland on 
the coaſt of Perſia, named Ormus, where the inhabi- 
tants build their walls with alt. T8 
Q. Why reli gion ſhould make people ill. natur d, and 
per ſecute one another, or whether it bas not been the occa- 
ſun of maſt of the barbarities in the world? \ 0/59 
A. That religion has been the occaſion of the moſt 
barbarous and inhuman practices, both the heathen and 
the chriſtian world afford us undoubted teſtimonies. 
Vor. II. * That 
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That paganiſm ſhould oblige its proſelytes to fo au 
a behaviour, we muſt forbear to wonder, ſince the 
great deſtroyer, the grand adverſary of mankind w 
the object of their worſhip ; but if it be enquir'd (x 
wie ſuppoſe it by the Queriſt) why the profel. 
Jors of Chriſtianity, tho' the prince of peace, tho that 
great preſerver of men be the author and finiſher f 
heir faith, ſhould yet be guilty of ſuch barbaroy; 
proceedings, as tho their maſter came to deſtroy, aud 
not to ſave mens lives; to this enquiry we ſubjoin: 
very noted axiom, The beſt things when corrupted b. 
ome the worſt. 8 7:1 
Q. Why does a ſtrait flick look crooked in the water} 
A. When light goes out of a thinner medium into 
a thicker, or the contrary, it is refracted, that is, it 
goes nearer to, or farther from a perpendicular. When 
it goes out of a thicker into a thinner, as out of the 
water into the air, it goes nearer to a perpendiculy, 
and conſequently repreſents the ſtick in the water in 
a place different from that wherein it is; whence of 
courſe the ſtick cannot but ſeem crooked, ſince thit 
part of it, which is out of the water, is repreſentel 
in its true place, but the other part in a different one. 
If therefore you put the whole ſtick into the water, 
It will appear ſtrait, 4 
I am ſometimes ſubject to ſtart when aſleep, 
ole * hes ſeldomer ) ate, 4 2 
A. Starting in ſleep generally proceeds from drei. 
ful apprehenſions occurring in dreams: but fince thi 
ſymptom attends you when awake, it may not be 
improperly attributed to worms, ſharp humours, 0r 
malignant fumes, aſcending from the ſtomach up to 
the brain, and cauſing a ſudden irritation of the net: 
yous parts. a 
Q What is the occaſion of the heart - burn 
A. The heart-burn is a common denomination for 
2 of the ſtomach, generally ariſing from an aci 
| 2 gnawing and vellicating the bottom ther 
On, — | | 
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Qu Whether is moſt glory, to conquer one's ſelf, or o- 

as One's ſelf, ſince it will render a conqueſt more 
eaſy over others; whereas a conqueſt over others firſt, 


by puffing up the mind with pride, makes a conqueſt 


over one's 5 more 1 5a after. 1 

. Gentlemen, n ſiſter and ſelf are fatherleſt 
. children, and have lizts of our own to 4 | 
pend on, but have a rich uncle, and a rich aunt, who 
having no children, promiſe to leave us conſiderably, if we 
marry to their liking. However my ſiſter hath contracted 
matrimony with a ſober, ingenious limb of the law; not- 
withſtanding (not being with their conſent) they have fully 


| caſt her off, and they promiſe to do the like by me, if I marry 


without their conſent. Now ſmce few of any account will 
Mer at addreſſes on bare expectations, what would you ad- 
viſe me to in this unhappy condition? 
A. Doubtleſs, Sir, your uncle and aunt have a full 
liberty to diſpoſe of their own, and upon their own 
terms, how kind or unkind ſoever they may appear 
therein. We can adviſe but two remedies in the 
caſe, viz, If a match offers it ſelf of worth, either 
to obtain of ſome friend, who hath an aſcendant over 
them, to intercede in the affair; or elſe to run the 
riſque your ſiſter has done, and caſt your ſelf upon 
Providence for the conſequence; only conſider that 
3s on one hand a bare promiſe from them is a pre- 
carious dependence for the hazarding the advantage 
of your youth upon, ſo on the other, your ſiſter will 
have more hopes of reconciliation than you, becauſe 
you are warned by both preeept and example, and ſhg 
Q. There is a wager laid concerning the value of 4 
ſhekel of ſilver, and that of gold; you are deſired to end 
the diſpute 'twixt the wagerers, it being agreed by them 
to abide by your determination? . Vn 18% | 
A. You will be able to decide your wager. by.re« 
ferring the diſpute to a table of Scripture-weights and 
meaſures, by the B ſhop of Peterborough, annex d to a 
large quarto Bible, printed in the year 1703, by Charles 
Y 3 ” | 
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Bill, and the executrix of Thomas Newcomb; but if 
you ſhould not chance to have a Bible by you of that 

impreſſion, you may be ſure that the ſhekel of ſilyer 
Was about the value of an Engliſh half crown, and 
that of gold, as it was equal in its weight, was ſu. 
perior in its value, according to the difference in worth 


J 
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tween one metal and the other. 
Q. Long alas! I've lov'd in vain 
And been flouted for my pain, 
Elſe ſhould not to you complain; 
Therefore pray to me opine 
How 1 may ſoon quench this fire, 
And his love wholly reſign, 
Which is Sylvia's deſire. 9 
I know your godſhip have the kill 
To.adviſe me if you will, 
A, you ve been kind, O be ſo ſtill? 
A. Change into contempt your love, 
This may efficacious prove, 
And more than compliance move: 


Or if you would quench your flame, 


Summon up his rougher parts, 
Thoſe in wars may get him fame, 
But *tis kindneſs conquers hearts. 


Love does love beget, as true, 


_ the very ſame may do, 
"0M 


y ſhould thoſe then conquer you ? 
Q. From Leaden-hall-ſtreet 
Learn'd Apollo 7 greet, 
And to ask his advice Jam come; 
F with others I ſind 
Faults in body and mind, 
Had not 1 beſt firſt look at home? 
Of late I a Momus am grown, 


A poet, a beau, and the ſcourge of the town: 


J others adviſe, 
Ter all others deſpiſe, 


- And ſee others faults, not my own, 


A. Now our leaden-heel'd bard 
Thinks Apolle's enſnar d, 
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at By this ſatyrick infinuation; me 
er But the beau may be ſure 
nd That our works are ſecure 
ſu- From the laſh of his ſly caſtigation. 
th Then thou that doft Momus commence, 
Prithee draw ſome corollaries hence, - 
| Leſt others deride, 7 0 
When they ſee thy blind ſide; © 
And thy ſcourges will yield no defence. 


Q. Here lowly proſtrate at your highneſss feet 
| A ſuppliant lies, and humbly does entreat, 
| You'd pleaſe to anſwer his ſublime requeſt, 
| That ſo his tired mind may gain its wonted reſt, 
Is this, I hope your codſhi twon t {urprize; 


Altho perhaps it may a little poſe, 

| How long ſince ſpectacles, to ſave folks eyes, 
NMãire firſt bung on their. bolt ſprit, alias noſe ? 
A. This wond'rous myſt'ry plainly to unfold, 

Will ſcarce, dear Queriſt, our Apollo poſe ; - 
Nor need we ſpectacles at a diſtance hold, 
| Nor fix em nearer on our boltſprit noſe. 
| Fam'd Archimedes did at firſt invent, 
But many after him the art improv'd, 
Io uſe em with the hand was his intent, 
| But now they are conveniently remov d. 
Q. Since no one to your altar ſues in vain, 
| Accept the firſt fruits of an humble ſwam, 
| And mildly tell him, how he may remove 
From's heart ambition and deſiring love; =. 
By both at this time is his mind oppreſt, 
And conſequently he depriv'd of reſt; 
Therefore diſplay your rays of wiſdom ſoon. 
Leſt by delay the perſon be undone? 

A. As when ſome arrow in a lofty flight 
Mounts ſwiftly upwards, and out-tow'rs the ſight; 
The gazing archers view with aking eyes 
Their feather'd meſſenger invade the skies, 
Forgetting when its ſhort-liv'd pow'r is ſpent, 5 
{ "Twill falling deeper ſink, the loftier height it went. 
TS Y 3 80 
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486 De BRITISH Aypor to. 
So thoughtful? mortals view ambition's joys, 
And for true bliſs miſtake love's trifling toys. 
Q. Moſt wonderful Phœbus 
In plurimis rebus, 
Sed præcipuè in giving of anſwers 
To queſtions and puns | 
Gratis, fine dun: 
Sapientibus, five romancers: 
Ive à query, ſit, why 
That à vates may hye 
By licence, etiamque viator 
Unde hoc dictum eſt, 
Is nunc my requeſt, 
Quæſo, domine, ne ſis negator? 
A. O propoſer ſublime! 
In hujuſmodi rhime, | 
Qui fo ſuaviter aures attmgis, 
We'll ſolve quoad vim 
Your poetical whim, 
Eriamſs videtur bilinguis, 
A bard cannot write 
A figmentum polite, 
Sine quidlibet power audendi: 
And viators will ſign 
Fables witramarine, 
As not fearing rem contradicendi. 


TLuſus pile ( amatorius) ex nive coatld, Petronii Afra. 
: . nul epigramma. 


A game at Snow-ball, 
| Ith fnow-ball Julia me attack d; I thought 
Snow wanted fire, yet by the fire was caught, 
-Than ſnow, what colder? yet congealing ſnow, 
From Fulia ſent me, made my breaſt to glow. 
Whither from Cupid's ſnares ſhall I return, 
W hen fire (who'd think it?) does in water burn? 
But what can make the mounting flames expire? 
Can ſnow, can ice? no ſuch, but equal fire. 


Q. Gentle 
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Q. Gentlemen, The godfathers and godmothers, when 
an infant is baptized by, a miniſter of the church of 


| England, ſolemnly promiſe and vow to God, in the name . 


of the ſaid child or infant, that be or ſhe ſhall live, and 


be perfect from ſim all the days of its life; I think the 
| ordinance of baptiſm: imports thus much, yet the members 
| of the ſaid church, generally, in diſcourſe argus againſt per- 
faction, without, at, or near the point of death ? 


A. The godfathers and godmothers do no where; 


in the office of baptiſm, promiſe for the infant a 


perfect, an unſinning obedience.. *Tis true indeed, 


| they promiſe that the child ſhall conform to that, 
| which if it accurately and punctually conform to, it 
will not fall ſhort of abſolute perfection. But then 
| this conformity they promiſe, is to take its eſtima- 
| tion from the meaſures of ſincerity, and not from 
| the ſtandard of perfection; that is, they promiſe in 
| the child's name, that it ſhall ſincerely endeavour to 
| comply with the whole law of God, as far as frail 
| mortality will permit. The promiſe therefore of god- 

| fathers and godmothers is to be taken in the fame 
| ſenſe with that excellent petition in the Lord's prayer, 
| Thy. will be done on earth, as it is in heaven, For it is 
| not ſuppoſeable, that men can be as perfect as ans 


ls: men encompaſs d with duſt and aſhes, as per- 
ct as thoſe diſencumbred, thoſe unbodied ſpirits. 


| When therefore we put up that addreſs to the throne 
| of grace, we no more than implore our heayenly fa- 
| ther, that he would enable us to come as near to 


thoſe pure, to thoſe ſpotleſs beings, as the neceſſary 


| condition of our mortality will admit. 


Q. Doth the law of God, or the law of this land fors 
bid couſm-germans to marry ? if ſo, why is it ever al. 
lowed of ? if not, why is it generally ſaid, that they ner 
ver live happily and proſperouſly together ? 
A. The marriage of couſin-germans comes not 
within the prohibition preſcrib'd us by our Engliſh 
laws. Nor can we ſay that it is forbid by a ſupe- 


rior power, ſince not included in the catalogue of un- 


awful marriages, and ſo fully repreſented in Lev. xviii. 


8 
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As for the uſual ſaying, That ſuch marriages never 
proſper ; fince it is the vulgar 'opinion, that the 
nearneſs of the kindred ſhould forbid the banes, the 
notion therefore may proceed from hence, namely, 
that more notice may be taken of an unproſperous, 
than of a proſperous match. But however that be, 
this muſt be allowed, that the rule is not without ex- 
eeptions. But after all, we think it more eligible to 
forbear, ſince as it would be thought generous to pay 
a deference to ſo common an opinion, ſo it may be 


accounted diſcreetly done, not to venture upon the 


very firſt remove from ſo notorious an impiety as 
that of inceſt, And therefore, tho' we would not 
impoſe any reſtraint upon the couple ſpecified, we 
would yet acquaint them, that tho' if they marry, 
they may do well, yet if they forbear, they will dg 
do better. We therefore think it more adviſeable to 

refer the caſe to that apoſtolical affertion, All things 
are lawful for me, but all things are not convenient. 
Q. Since the devil is called the prince of the power of 
the air, is it poſſible to raiſe tempeſts by conjuration ? 

A. When the devil is ſtil'd the prince of the power of 


the air, the meaning is, that God has given him an 


extraordinary power in theſe lower, theſe ſublunary 
regions. But the Scriptures, which acquaint us with 
this extraordinary power in general, do no where 
repreſent the particular extenſion of it, It is ſuffi- 
cient to our purpoſe, that a creature ſo extraordi- 
narily powerful is not irreſiſtible to man, to im- 
potent, to frail man: For, Reſiſt the devil, and be 
will flee from you. | 
Q. 4 man lay with a wife that was his own, 
He thought it was another's, till 'twas known. 
Whether the child, by this miſtake begot, 
Be ſpurious, legitimate, or not? | | 
A. The child is undoubtedly legitimate, ſince there 
is nothing more required to the legitimacy of a 
child than its owing its original to thoſe, who at 
the time of its birth are join'd together in holy ma- 
trimony, But yet the father, with regard to his 
| | 5 own 
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own guilt, may conſider the child under the notion 

* of a baſtard. | V 

e Q What rule is there for two infinitive moods coming 
roget 


e er; as for inſtance, videre ait te cupere ? A con- 
„ fidrrable wager depending upon it. 

55 A. As the principal verb governs the infinitive 
„ mood, ſo one infinitive mood may be a principal 
verb to another. . 
0 Q. Why do cur-dags, (for the moſt part) bark at 
y WM beggars and ſuch like, and not at perſons well dreſs'd ?. 

be 4. The diſagreeable dreſs of beggars produces a 
ie dſagreeable ſenſation in the dogs, which moves them 
as to vent their diſpleaſure at the objects of it. 

ot WW Q. A friend of mine is in love with a pretty young 


ve Lady; fre has as great a kindneſs for him, as he has for 
| her, 'm ſenſible. but ſhe has got a ſad croſs old mother, 
| who has got a little ſight into the matter, and prevents 
| their meeting as much as ever ſhe can ; now I deſire you 
| to anſwer in your next how this couple may meet. And 
| again, how they may appeaſe the wrath of this old Gen- 
| tlewoman ? | | | . 
A. They muſt be very dull lovers if they cannot 

| find out ſtratagems to meet ; and the way to appeaſe 
the old Gentlewoman, will be to learn exactly what 
kind of perſon ſhe can like, and then to transform 
| himſelf into ſuch an one. 

Q. Whether does dew ariſe from the ground, or fall 
| from above ? f 

A. The Sun in the day exhales the moiſture off 
| the earth, which, after Sun- ſet, falls upon the ground 
under the name of dew. © e 
Q. Why do we throw cold water in a man's face when 
| be ſwooneth 2 | 8 

A. Cold water thrown into the face cauſes a con- 
traction of the pores, ſurpriſes the ſpirits, and re- 
calls them to their wonted emanations, and reſtores 
ere the blood to its due circulation. | a 


a Q. It is known, that crocus metallorum infus'd in 
at Canary is a very ſtrong emetick. Now ] deſire you will 
os inform how it imparts that quality to the wine, ſeeing it 
is 


1 5 | gives 
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gives neither taſte, colour, nor ſmell to the wine; and i 


ou pour freſh wine upon the ſame crocus metallorum, „ ;; 
3 jc fon been OD the laſt infuſion ſhall be - 
as ftrong an emetick as the firſt: And if after all, uw 4 
reduce the crocus metallorum again to a powder, it ſhall WW 5, 
be exadtly the ſame in colour, taſie and ſmell, and fall W D. 


not loſe a grain of its firſt weight ? "x | He 
A. The emetick quality of crocus metallorum, doubt. MW 3, 
leſs, proceeds from the ſaline and ſulphurous particles W 
of the antimony, whoſe ſubtil Effuvia thus impreg- MW 7% 
nated the wine with the aforeſaid virtue. And tho' BW 
a glaſs of antimony will bear a thouſand infuſions, MW Th 
without ſenſible loſs of quantity or quality, we muſt W Te 
beg leave to deny ſuch a conſequence in crocus metal: WW To 
lorum, ſince you may experimentally inform your {eli vit 
that its decay will be very manifeſt upon a third in- WF By 
fuſion. Fx 
Q. Say Britiſh Youths, who with exalted heads, An 
Setting next Pinda on ſublime Parnaſſus, | 
Receive the laurels due to your great worth, = 
does the ſwelling Nile, thro' fertil plains, E 1 
ch runs tumultuous, overflow its banks; 4 
And with its fat ning ſlime rejoice the ſwain, | 
Who with his ſharp'ned ſickle comes to reap = 
A golden harveſt ; part * of his care, = 
And partly caus d by th' overflowing tide ? | 
£. When the warm ſun from ZEhiopian lands WW «x 
Remits the fervour, and bids winter reign, | 
Succeſſive ſhow'rs o'er diſſant mountains ſmoke, | 
And falling thence, in rapid torents roll, 1 
Tearing, as thro* the delug d lands they fly, | 
The muddy bottom of up- rooted earth, | 
And thick ning with fat foil their growing ſtreams : Y 
Hence tis, that cov'ring with rich ſlime a ground. 
Which the hot fun had burnt to ſand before, | 
' Egyptian plenty does with Nilus low, B 
And by his fall ſoon feels a ſure decreaſe, | 


Q. Apollo, 70 your ſhrines I humbly fly, 
If you conſent, I live, if frown, I v4 F A 


1 lat 


1 


l be 
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7 love 4 virtuous and a beauteous maid, 


Whoſe ſoul's with heavenly charms divinely clad : 


She ſees the honour of my "chef deſires, 


And fans with inward y: ghs my ſacred fires : 


She would abate my flames with her conſent, 
Did not her para frowns that bliſs prevent; 


| Her parents give me entrance at their home, 

| But then removes my fair into another room : 

| Youth is the only fault in both they fd, 

| Teach me, ye learned bards, to change their mind! 


A, If Youth's the only fault your friends reſent; 


| That fault is ſmall, nor need we &er repent ; 

| Tell them they juſtly may prefer this crime 

Jo virtue, ſince it always mends with time: 

| Virtue may fall, or from its ſphere remove, 

hut this muſt of neceſſity improve ; _ 

| Ey'n whilſt they charge the crime, it leſſer grows, 
And ev Wy moment at a further diſtance 2 


ve ſent ye before, 

2 leaſt half a ſcore, 

But the devil a word of an anſwer. 

Pox on your proceeding, 

Ils cauſe you want breeding, | * 
However this caſe ill advance Sir; | 
Pray out of the many. 

Good Sir, was there any, 

Spoke Engliſh az Babel's confuſion; 

Now if you deny 

To make a reply, 
hu re pux xl d, will be my carl on. 

A. A pox on you too, 

For ought you can do, 

You plague us with many dull aveſtions; 
Then teize us to death, 

To throw away breath, 

By anſw'ring the follies you've preſs d on's: 
The languages there, TE 
Originals were, 

And Engliſh a compound is known 3 


Y 6 =, 


* 
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If then you can hit, 
On no brighter wit, 
We ſhall neer be put to't by your own; 
Q. Thou great God of phyſick, 
Oblige one that is ſick, 

Once a buxom brisk laſs, though no — 3 
Who doth languiſhing lie, | 
Expedting to die, 

And not come at your ſhrine any more. 

A dire winding ſheet, 
Our nurſe ſwears ſhe ſee't, 

The candle produc d; nay moreover, 

Death. watches perplex, 
Mith repeated knick-knacks, 

I'm told. tis a ſign life's near over. 

*Twould vex one to the heart, 
A maid to depart, 

And if nurſe judges right twill be ſo ; 
Then ith next paper teach us, 
Of their Ur and death-watches, 

Whether any thing's in them or no? 
A. What the nurſe can repeat, 
Of this terrible ſheet, 

Or of death-watches fabulous motions; 
Doth reſult from wild ſtrains, 
Bred in old womens brains, 

Therefore ceaſe to give ear to ſuch notions, 
But becauſe you're afraid, 

Of departing a maid, 

To this method we kindly adviſe ye; 3 
Make good uſe of your time, 

And provide in your prime, 


* 


Leſt your ſparks find you old and deſpiſe ye. 


Q. Your anſwer I like to the tas that I ſet ye, 
Vir. Whether or no I'm belov'd by Betty: 


For which J give thanks, and to pleaſe you the better, 


Have taken the pains to turn't into metre. 
And to tell you the truth, have ta en your advice, 
And made my remarks on the turns of her eyes, 


3 


et es es fe & kk roo. fo 


hy 


19 


| I'm he who of all men 
| Now, if of my hard caſe you have any clear notion, 

| And can tell how to cure it without rope or potion ; 
| If you'll ſoon let me know your advice how t follow, 
| Tunc tu eris mihi magnus Apollo? 9, 
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To try if by them ] could plainly diſcover, © | 

She had an affection for her ſucking” young lover. 

And a ſpy J employ d, who to me did impart, 1 

What her tongue did betray of the thoughts of her hears, 

Which was, (alas! for my wretched hard fate 
hel mortally hate. 


A. Since all our advices you've fully employ'd,. 


| And ſince there's no way your hard fate to avoid 


( For ſhe has a choice and a privilege too, 
Io fix on an object as fully as you:) 5 
There only remains now to teach you a cure 
| For all the misfortunes attend your amour. 

| Obſerve all the Ladies in play-houſe and park, 
And the circle, if you're ſo preſuming a ſpark 
| Your miſtreſs you'll find out amongſt them again, 
At leaſt fo moth | 
In one you've her lip, in another her noſe, | 
In a third her complexion, and bloom of her roſe ; 
| In a fourth you've her eyes, in a fifth her bright hair, 


of her will eaſe all your pain: 


In a fixth all the gayety flows in her air; 


| Your paſſion diffus'd thus, leſs raging will burn, 
And ſoon to its primitive nothing return. 


Q. Te ſons of Apollo, who anſwer our fangs, 


| I'm now coming at you with hammer and tongs. 
| Though I'm no ſcholar, nor never learn d grammar, 


Nor can handle my pen half ſo well as my hammer; 
Admit me a room in the ſcribling throngs, 


And r:folue me this doubt of the hammer and tongs. 


You unerring judges, void of all wrongs, 


| Pray which was made firſ# the hammer or tongs ? 
If you anſwer the query, I'll take't as an honour, 
If not, excuſe the rough muſick of tongs and of hammer. 


Yowur's Vulcan. 
A. To the hammer the primitive honour belongs, 
Since it forged long after its daughter the tongs, 


Tho 
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Tho' Venus before might have found out the manner 
Of forging of horns, what is that to the hammer? 
Twas certain long after, the devil. his wrongs 
Rndur'd in his noſe by St. Dunſtan's hot tongs; 
The hammer firſt alſo ſet muſick to ſongs, 
But the devil of muſick are keys and the tongs; 
Then ſmite home _ Vulcan, and no longer flan 
(+4 „„ 

And Venus will ſacrifice Mars to the hammer. 

Q. Was the Virgin Mary a perpetual Virgin ? 

A. The argument drawn. from that - expreſſion, 
Thy mother and thy brethren ſtand without, Oc. To dil- 
prove her a perpetual Virgin: carries no manner of 
conviction with it, ſince it was cuſtomary with the 
Fews to repreſent near relations under the endearing 
ſtile of brethren, And yet, had there been no ſuch 
cuſtom, they might have been Foſeph's children by a 
former wife. If to this it be replied, that as Fojeph 
was the elder line, ſo his children werenearer to the 
crown than Mary's, and conſequently her ſon could 
have no title to be king of the Fews; we anſwer, that 
God indeed made a ſure oath unto David, that bis feed 
ſhould ſit upon his ſeat for ever, but never promis'd the 
ſucceſſion to the elder line. And this reply is the 
more confirm'd, in that the ſon of David was to be 
a ſpiritual, not a temporal king ; in that the pro- 
phecy, he ſhall have dominion alſo from ſea to ſea, was 
to be fulfill'd in a myſtical intendment, agreeable to 
the profeſſion of that very ſon of David, my kingdom 
is not of this world. And as this is a confutation alſo 
to that ſimilar objection, which may be ſtarted in de- 
fence of the other fide, namely, that Foſeph never 
knew his wife, becauſe his children by her muſt have 
been prefer'd to the bleſſed Jeſus; as, what has been 
already ſaid, is equaily a confutation to this objection 
alfo, ſo we may conſider too, that Foſeph might have 
known his wite without any neceſſity of having 
children by her; that, if Mary would have naturally 
born him children, yet fince children are a gift that 
cometh of the Lord, that God, to whom, as the Jews 

* ex- 
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expreſs it, the key of the womb belongs, might 
haye purpoſely reſtrained her natural fertility, and, as- 
it were, have faid to the bleſſed Virgin, thus far 
(namely to the birth of the holy Jeſus ) thus far ſhale 
| thou go, and no Further. SIT 
| Some 1 that thoſe expreſſions, Foſeph knew 
lam ber not, till ſhe had brought forth her firſi-born ſon, plainly: 
intimate that he knew her afterwards. To which o- 
| thers (among whom is the excellent biſhop Pearſon ): 
make (as they think,) a very clear reply, namely, 
| that from parallel'expreſſions in the Scriptures it ap- 
| pears, that there is no neceſſity for ſuch an intima- 
tion. But we beg leave to obſerve, that in the vari- 
| ous inſtances they produce, there is not one parallel 
to the caſe before us. For if in them no ſuch inti- 
mation preſents it ſelf, it is, becauſe there is an ob- 
| vious, an apparent reaſon for it. To give you a ſpe- 
| cimen, In 1 Sam. xv. 35. we read, And Samuel cams 
vo more to ſee Saul until the day of his death. Now 
| ſince the paſſage fignifies, that Samuel came no more 
| to ſee Saul as — as he liv'd, there is a palpable rea- 
| ſon, why it cannot be intimated, that he came to ſee 
bim afterwards ; namely, becauſe it was impoſlible 
the be ſhould ; whereas no impoſſibility can be alledged: 
be nin Zoſeph's caſe. . G 


iner 
r? 


o-. Our Lord, ſay ſome, is called the firſt- born ſon of 
1s V; and the mention of a firſt (ſay they) implies: 
a ſecond ; but this objection is readily confuted by 
= the Scripture uſage of the phraſe, as may appear from 
110 Exod, xiii. 2. Sanctiſy to me all the firſt- born. For they, 
* who had but one child, were from that command 
0 oblig'd to ſanctify him to God. | 5 
* A learned man concludes it at leaſt improbable, 
en that Fo/eþþ ſhould ſo long eohabit with his wife 
* without the knowledge of her, ſince we no where 
1 read, that God had enjoyned him ſo ſevere an abſti- 
ig vence. But to this we anſwer, that we no where | 
ls read, that Foſeph was commanded to abſtain, till ſhe 
fy had brought forth her firſt-born ſon, And therefore 
75 the argument proves too much, ſince it proves withal. 


123 5 that 
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that he did not abſtain, till ſhe had brought forth her 
firſt- born ſon. And yet this is contrary to the text. 
We need not wonder, that the antients were of 
opinion, that Mary was a perpetual Virgin, ſince they 
exalted virginity to ſo high a pitch. hr that Origey 
was ſo ſtrenuous a defender of that opinion, ſince he 
fo groſly miſapplied a ſentence of our Lord's concern: 
ing. virginity. Nor that the Romaniſts are of the 
fame mind with the antients, ſince they look upon 
a marriage-ſtate as not ſufficiently pure for hol y orders, 
As we may be ready to conclude, that ſhe re. 
main'd a virgin, while we conſider her high prerogy- 
tive as mother of our Lord, as having been over- 
ſhadow'd by the Holy Ghoſt; ſo this conſideration 
is wonderfully enfeebled by theſe ſuggeſtions ; namely, 
that what ſhe was afterwards refſects nothing upon 
what ſhe was before : That marriage is honourable and 
the bed undefiled ; that that holy ſtate is dignifled 
with being an emblem of Chriſt's union with the 
church. ESP Po 
And thus we have thought it proper to examine 
the. arguments on both ſides, and propoſe the objec- 
tions they are liable to, rather than determine the 
matter in debate, as thinking it beſt to follow the 
great St. Baſu's advice, and leave ſo controverted 1 
point adhuc ſub judice, ſince it is of ſmall concern to 
the myſtery of our redemption, 

Q. Why does a drunken man ſee double 7 

A. The fumes of the liquor he is intoxicated with 
may be ſuppos'd ſo to diforder his eyes, as that the 
repreſentation of the object cannot fall upon the cor- 
reſpondent fibres of the optick nerves. Whence it 
becomes impoſſible, thay the two-fold image exhibit- 
ed by the two eyes ſhould ever ſo unite, as to pro- 


' duce but one reſemblance in the brain. ; 
Q. I deſere you to oblige me ſo far as to give mea 


reaſon, why I. that am ſo very tickliſh, can't tickle my 
of 7 | | 


A. As harmony ariſes from diſcordant notes, fo 


the complacency we all tickling ( tho! yet it be 2 
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ſort of painful pleaſure) ſprings from the diverſity of 
of che object that produces it ; and therefore the reaſon, 
why a man can't tickle himſelf, is, becauſe there is 
too great an analogy between the ſeveral parts of the 
he ſame body. FF | 
'n. Q. Two Gentlemen ſitting in a tavern, after ſome con- 
he vation being falent, plainly heard, and with great aſto- 
on nſiment, a flint glaſs crack, and looking upon the glaſs, 
s ey perceiv'd a mark, as if it had been ſtruck againſs ſome 
we. bad body, and the ſound was like that of a ſmall bell. 
TY A. This is an accident, or rather misfortune com- 
er. nmonly attending all thoſe that deal in glaſs, and ſeems 
on to be a violent eruption of ſome fiery particles, cauſed 
ly, b) the ſtruggling or oppoſition of the contrary qua- 
jon tties, viz. heat and cold, the glaſs being probably new 
and expoſed to air and uſe, before it was throughly 
ed cooled or ſeaſoned, 7 
the Q. Gentlemen, why is it a greater diſgrace for à wos- 

man to bear a baſtard, than for a man to get one? 
ine 4. Becauſe modeſty, which is a guard to chaſtity, 
ec · is the peculiar ornament of the female ſex, _ 


the © Q Apollo, your opinion is deſired, whether a diſhoneſt 
the nan is wronged by being called honeſt man; ſince it is not 
da calling him right, ergo wrong? | 

to A. It is wrong to call him fo; but you wrong not 


the man, but your judgment in miſcalling him. 
Q Why do our citizens go into the country. in ſummer 


vith ine, and return in the winter, when all the doctors agree 
the at the city air is good in the ſummer, and bad in the 
or. unter? | 8 ee» Sh . 
eit 4. If the phyſicians allow the city air to be good 
bit. in the ſummer, they allow the country air to be het- 


ter in the ſame ſeaſon: and if they hold the city air 
(bad in the winter, tis preſum'd they hold the coun- 
ry air worſe at the ſame time, which is reaſon ſuf- 
ficient for their removal. 5 

Q Pray what reaſon can you affign for the extraordi- 

fo % ſcent in foxes, and in = diſtemper is this nauſeous 
be 2 ſmell moſt beneficial ? Adar , „ xe pl. 
ſort 4. Their ſtrong ſcent, we preſume, ariſes from 

| | certain 
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certain fetid and ſulphureous effluvia breathing out 
from the blood through the pores, and if it be beneh. 


cial in any np pong; Ord we are of opinion, it is in by. 
Rerical caſes,  - 


Q. Apollo, ler me law what good 
Ir does a cow to chew the cud. | 
A. The mouth prepares it for the cbyle, 


As in the ſtomach twere a while. 


Q. At foot of high Parnaſſus hilt, 

As learned poets rel, 
There was (it may be found there fill y 
Of water clear a well: 


| Hither your wou d- be · wits repair 

Lite yous, or me, to drink: 

We numbers great, ſo ev'ry where 

' © They cromd upon the brmk: 
Having obtain d, each puts his PINE 

In veſſel, which hard name doth bares. 


Cranium tis call'd, I think. 
Ye heirs apparent of the ground, 
That do this pretty ſpring ſurround, 


which your brains are quicker, 


Can it be juſt; that we call duil 


The man who has the thickeſt skull, 
Since that might beſt hold liquor : 


| A. Parnaſſus top, ſo highly farn'd 


By bards, in days of yore, 
For Helicon,. a ſtream: ſo nam'd,. 
Is valued now no more; 


Thither the would: be-wits' of old;. 
Like you, did all repair; 


But now they boaſt a ſurer bold. 


And ſeldom travel there: 


For thoſe whoſe craniums filling want; 


Know that our Phabus has to grant, 
And beg from him a ſhare. 

You then, who want it, ſhall be ſure. 

A double meaſure to procure, 


And _—_ your brains * quicker, 


& 


Youll 


el · 


Youll 
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ou'll then diſtinguiſh that a skull, 

he thicker tis, is ſtill more dull, 

As thick skulls hold leafs liquor. ; 

Q. Ie gods of wit, give your advice in love, 

{ youth by ftealth did my a ections move, 

Und from my tongue a promiſe did obtain, 

Fir my whole life my ſovereign he ſhould reign: 

But at my friend's advice againſt the youth, 

And his have not great liking tot in truth; 

ii temper as much differs from my own, 

Ls Eaſt from Weſt, or the two different zones : 

nie claims me by my promiſe as his duo, 

Alviſe, kind gods, Diana what 10 do. 

] | | Diana 

A. If by your friends your parents here are meant, 

Their pow'r can diſanull your raſh conſent; 

If not, the prongſe holds; what ills enſue, y 

Are juſtly to your matchleſs folly due, 

ho could be conquer'd by a temper known 

o oppoſite and counter to your own. 

Q. love the moſt whimſical, fanciful creature 

| That ever in ſport was created by nature; 

Leſs ſtaid than the wind, 

Ne er twice of one mind; 

u April the weather 

| Holds longer together: 

| Whenever I think to accoſt her, 

Altho I prepare | 

For every air, 

She's got on her flight, 

And fled cut of fight, 

| That &er I addreſs I've loſt ber. 

| She'll rant and flant, 

And flounce and bounce, 

Then laugh aloud like mad: 

{ Then ſigh, and cm, 

And pine, and whine, 

| With viſage wondrous ſad. 

She tells me in vain 

My bopes are 40 gain | 
| < ſmile: 


18 
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A ſmile, till with eaſe | 
Each humour I pleaſe, 
Which the devil can never diſcover. 
Her fetters I'd break, 
Which make my heart ake ;. 
But that, alas! long. b 
Vue found them too ſtrong 
To be broke by ker bigotted lover: 
F methods for conqueſt by you can be told, | 
I'll ſwear you've more wit than your father of old? 
A. Obſerve as a maxim, there ne'er was a heart Nor 
That could not be conquer'd by nature or art; Tho 
And you have a task, | 
Small cunning will ask, 
Her whimſies all ſhow 
The way you muſt go, Je 
And how to engage her affetion; 
With ſubtilty act 
Each part moſt exact, 
(No matter how vain ) 
Their ends they will gain, 
And her folly will be your protection: 
Then brave, and rave, 
And iwear, and ſtare, 
Hoot out when you would laugh, 
ö | Then growl, and how], 
And drive], and ſnivel, 
And bleat like any calf; 
Obſerve well her phiz, 
Which prognoſtick is, 
And aiways prepares 
The following airs, | 
nd e'er ſhe is in em, ſtrike up: 
Thus anticipate, ; 
You will tire her out ſtrait, 
And make her to yield 
For quiet the field, 
And all her reſolves interrupt; opĩ 
For when you've outdone her, and run thro' much faſter Wwe 
The whims ſhe affects, ſhe will own you her _ 


— 


art 


1 faſter 


maſter. 
1 
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To a certain perſon who always carries news to one Gentle- 


man or other to procure a good dinner; being an imita- 
non of Martial lib. 9. Epig. 36. Ad Philomuſum. 
Y this thine art thou doſt thy dinners gain, 
Thou tell'ſt much news, but doſt advices feign: 


Lach private act of foreign ſtates you ſee, 
Both Swedes and Muſcovites conſult with zhee : 
Nor can the Gallick tyrant edits frame, 

| But thou art privy to conſign the ſame: 
Imperial Diets cannot ſhun thy ken, 

Nor Marlbro march without thee, nor Eugene. / 
Thou know'ſt who crowns ſhall loſe, who ſcepters 


bear; 


{ Thou'rt fighting, ſpeaking, acting ev'r y where: 
Come, leave theſe follies thou haſt us'd ſo long; 
Il treat thee ev'ry day to hold thy tongue. 


Q Pray, Gentlemen, how was the Godhead employ d 


| when the manhood wa. r was he not God and 
man till he was properly man, I mean to years. Senſeleſs 
| cant! I think your hiſtory of his Nonage (if God) is no 
| leſs ridiculous than the Romiſh miracles then ſaid to be 
| performed by him. We own our great prophet was to be 
| exalted from an humble ſtate ; but that theqnoſt high God 
could be contain d in narrow humanity is what we dare 
vt think of without fear of the diſpleaſure of a jealous A- 
E mighty; and muſt believe Apollo worſe than (what he is 
| reputed ) a heathen, if he believes that. 


oy 


A. Since the other part of your letter is capable of 
a diſtinct conſideration; that we might not be too 
long upon a queſtion, we have reſerv'd the reſt to ass 


| Other paper. We need not beg pardon for ſupplying 
ſome of your letter with a daſh, ſince it was unfit 


to appear in publick print, and void of the good man- 


ners, that become a diſputant. One would think that 


common modeſty ſhould have oblig'd' you to more 
regard for Chriſt as man, than to make uſe of ſo lu- 
dicrous a ſi militude, tho' it be in confutation of an 
opinion which you think erroneous. But tho' you 
would ſeem wonderfully fearful of offending a * 
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God, yet we find that you are willing to make wy 
- amends you can, by taking abundance of liberty wi 
his beloved ſon, in whom he was well pleas'd. 

We hope, Sir, your friends will thank you forth 

compliment you have ſo generouſly paſt upon then, 
in repreſenting them as men ſo unſteady in their pri 
Ciples, ſo as to be ſhaken by a matter of ſo ſmall in 
portance; for if they were ignorant of what bol 
antients and moderns (the orthodox we mean) d 
generally allow, and of what the Scriptures afford u 
ſo clear an intimation; yet they might before haven 
pertinently asked, where was the Divinity, whe 
Chriſt waſh'd his diſciples feet? for that was an « 
tion equally condeſcending with the other ; and both, 
no doubt, were deſign'd to teach us very uſeful le 
ſons of humility : and therefore, tho' you acquaint u 
that they took the liberty to reaſon, you yet let u 
know withal that they took a very dangerous liber 
ty, and that free thinking (to uſe the modiſh phriſe) 
with them bears too near a reſemblance to a ver 
common ſimily, and is no better than a ſword in 
Child's hand. © | 

But in anſwer to that pert queſtion (for mode 
is a leſſening to ſome mens parts) how was the Got: 
head employed when the manhood was We m 
readily reply, that is was in part employed in th 
government of the world, in ſuſtaining all things h 
the word of its power. But if it be enquir'd how t 

was employ'd with regard to the manhood it tal 

my ſtically aſſum'd, we anſwer with a very ancient 
author, namely with Jrenæus ( Biſhop of Lyons) tha 
it was quieſcent; if you would have his own word, 
$ov% acer rod Ace TE 

To the query, when he commenc'd God and ma 

awe reply, as ſoon as he became incarnate. And tho 
you endeayour to baffle the article of a God incarn! 
with that perſuaſive (as you may think it) exclans 
tion, ſenſeleſs cant! yet exclamarions, we hope, it 
no arguments: But if you conceive your's to be ons 
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ve beg leave to retaliate it with another, ſenſeleſs 
wil argument! nn. IE. - 

Pray Who of the orthodox believe that the Divini- 
for ty of Chriſt was contain d in his narrow humanity'? 
then WM for ſure to be contain'd in, and to be join'd to, are 
rpriy terms of a very different' importance, But thus to 
al i dreſs up your adverſaries tenets in what garb you 


t ball pleaſe, and thence endeavour to expoſe them to ridi- 
n) U cue, this is an uſage not unlike to what the primi- 
ord u tive Chriſtians met with under the Neronian perſecu- 
ban! tion, when (as even Tacitus does not ſcruple to inform 
whe us) they were cover'd with the skins of wild beaſts, 
an end thence expos'd to the worry of mercileſs dogs. 
both But if your intention was not fo hurtful, and you 
ful E. were only ſo unhappy, fo ſhort- ſighted (for who can 
int u belp the defects of nature?) as not to perceive the 
let oi very clear diſtinction between terms ſa very widely 
$ liber different, we intreat your pardon for charging you 
ohraſ) i with ſo foul an imputation. 1 5 WE 
a ver But what you principally aim at, is, that the union - 


of the Godhead and manhood in one Chriſt tranſcends 
the very utmoſt reach of your narrow thoughts. 
But pray, Sir, what would you be at? would you ” 


d in 


10defty 
ie Gol. 
7e mi 


* 


ſearching find out God ? would you find out the Almigh- 
ty to perfection? would you be inveſted with that Di- 


in tie vinity you deny your Saviour? We would adviſe you 
ing: oy de take down ſuch towring imaginations, leſt we 
how i fhou'd particularly think of you as often as we meet 
it hi with Zophar's very ſharp reflection, vain man would 
ancien e wiſe, tho man is born like a wild aſs colt. TY 
1) thit You were very unlucky in your intimation of A. 
word bollo's being an heathen, fince ſome men are at a loſs 


by what other title than one too near a kin to it, 
d mu namely, that of infidel; they are utterly at a loſs by 
nd tho what other title to call thoſe who deny the funda- 
carat} mental articles of the chriſtian faith: and therefore, 
vhm Sir, our chriſtian charity obliges us to remember you 
pe, u © often as we pray for Jews, Turks, Infidels and He- 
be ode beriet. But they (if any ſuch there be among ortho- 

wth ox Chriſtians ) they that diſpute your claim to the 
laſt 
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0 . bot one, will leaye your title to the laſt unca i C 
teſte „ | | | 


» n 
er 
1 


| 1 | en . 
2. Gentlemen, be pleasd to give your opinion, wh be. 
fame eyes (tho neither old nor weak) can't diſtinguiſh ſ. WM vic 


veral colours (yet can à great many] ſo well as ſony 
three times their age; and whether the reaſon in par 2 
may not be aſcribed to the different colours of peoples ge; 
and if ſo, whether black, haſle, dark, or light-grey, th mea 
moſt. infallidle in their perception? | 


| w 433 wk 8 04Y 
A. The deficiency of ſight cannot K 1mputed to 20. 
any particular colour of the eye, becaule that part of Wl - 


the eye, which is concern'd in the tranſmiſſion of co. WM soul 
Jours, is it ſelf deſtitute of colour, as you may ſee in WM the 
a former Apollo, The foreſaid deficiency is therefore WM the 
imputable to an obſtruction of certain filaments of pro 
the optick nerve, which though diſpos'd to tranſmit WM end 
Tome ſort of rays, do yet reflect others without any to 
regular tranſmiſſion. For as the different rays, that of! 
compoſe different colours, are differently configurated, MW wo 
ſo ſome of them may be more agreeable, others more ters 
diſagreeable to the obſtructed filaments. wh 
Q. Gentlemen, I deſire zo know, whether cream lot leds 
in the middle of. a well-kneaded pudding will turn to bu · ¶ jc. 
rer, and what is the cauſe of it 1 
Ai. Whether there be any butter or no in the calc, ( 
tis certain the queſtion is very ſlippery, and tis to 
be hop'd, ſince as yet we have not been. converſant in 
exercitations of this kind, that the Queriſt will ex- 
cuſe us, if we aſſure him, we'll ſay not a.word of ile 
pudding, till he comes to town again, and ſo a good 
r os on we 
Q. I being a long time troubled with the tooth-ach, n 
companions would fain perſuade me, that I. am in love: 
I would therefore deſire you to unfold their meaning to me! 
A. The meaning is very plain, goed. Mrs, Caſſan- 
dra; for an earneſt deſire after any thing, you know, 
will make the teeth water, and conſequently the ar- 
dor of your affection may attract ſuch a flux of 
rheum upon your jaws, as may occaſion that united 
miſery the tooth-ach, 4 


1 . Q! 


, y 
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I have got a conundrum in my head, and cannot 


get is out. I ſhall certainly crack my brains in ſearching 


out queſtions for you; I do really believe you have be- 
witch'd me. I try to divert my thoughts as much as I 
can, and flill Apollo runs in my head. I negle& my bu- 


neſs by the means; and whatever I think of, it will by 
ſane how or other ſlip into a queſtion : what ſhould be the 


meaning of all this, which is to me a myſtery ? why ſhould 
cur thoughts when bent upon any object be ſo riveted as 
not eaſ:ly to be diſengaged ? 

A, It is the nature of that intellectual being, the 
ſou!, to be buſie in the ſearch after knowledge; and 
the leſs obſtructions ſhe meets in the indiſpoſition of 


| the organs of the body, the more eager ſhe is in her 


proſecutions. Now the readieſt way to obtain her 
end herein, is certainly an erdent deſire and ſedulity 
to gain the ſolution of all her doubts and information 
of matters of which ſhe is ignorant; therefore no 
wonder your thoughts are ſo intent hereon, that mat- 


| ters of leſſer importance make no impreſſion on you 


when you have attain'd a greater proficiency in know- | 
kdge, you will wonder more how you could waſte 
your time on thoſe trivia] concerns, the omiſſion of 
which is now your complaint. | 

Q. If ever there was an Angel upon God Almighiy's 
earth, I am now in love with one; and hom to approach her 
awful preſence, none but the great Apollo can dictate; 
I trenzble at the attempt; and were you to ſurvey m 
countenance, you'd conclude my genuine paſſion had nat the 


| haſt ſpark of affectation in it. 


A, If the perſon you are in love with he (as you 
ſay) a real Angel, we adviſe you to expreſs your paſ- 
ton with all the deference due to a ſuperior being, 
without once preſuming on the hopes of a ſu'table 
return; for that were an impardonable affront to ſuch 
a bright exiſtence, to requeſt an union with a wretch- 
ed lump of earth. All your remedy is, to wait with 
patience, till you are diſingag'd from your priſon cf 
Cay; ani in the mean time take care that your life 
be fc) as may render you an Angel of light, or you 

Nei, II. 7 will 
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will be at a further diſtance from the object of your 
affection, than now : confider alſo that then there wil 
be no · diſtinction of ſexes. But ſhould you be in an 
error all this while, you are in a fine condition, for 
| we have known (and not very ſeldom) ſuch Ladies 
as have been addreſt under the title of Angels betore 
marriage obtain no better than that of devils ſix months 
after. 
Q. For ſhame, Apollo, quit the Britiſh tage, 

You rather banter than improve the age; 

To ſuch low themes from lofty flights you fall, 

As if ſome Grub-ſtreet muſe poſſeſt ye all: 

Would ye be thought as wiſe as ye pretend, 

Keep to tall wit, for that muſt be your friend; 

But when you meanly ſtoop to common clay, 

And anſwer queſtions fit for childrens play 

No more we value your unſinew'd lays, 
But give you omg for {miles and {corn mſiead of 

raiſe, | 

A. Oh 2 will zhankleſs man be led away, | * 
And after common vogue wunwiſely ſtray ? 


Why ſhould ingratizude and endy reign, J u 
And carping malice damn a generous pain? | Xx 
Miſiaken bard, ſee with impartial eyes, | a” 
For blaming others will not ſpeak thee wile ; che. 
Kindly we mean the good of all mankind, T 
And guides are ſure moſt uſeful to the blind; 90 
Th'unknowing vulgar, not ſo wile as you, Won! 
May be inſorm d by What long ſince you knew; N 
Then carp not thus that diff rent ſtrokes you ſee, E. 


Leave ign'rant men the dull, and take the bright to thee. ¶ ie, 


1. Q. Hhy love that governs all mankind, 
Is always repreſented blind? 
2. Q. If friendſhip be a laſting joy. 
Which time or abſence can't deſircy ? 
3. Q. Aud if in love there's happineſs, 
A virgin never yet could gueſs ? 
Is anſwering this you will oblige 
A Lady has held out a ſiege; 
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And if your arguments convert her, | 
You'll be my oracle hereafter. 8 | 
1. 4, Well may we repreſent that paſſion blind, 
Which overthrows the quiet of our mind, 
nd on miſtaken principles of joy, 
he brighteſt light, our REASON does deſtroy. _ 
bs 2. 4, Tho' joys of friendſhip moſt divinely climb, 
|| things muſt yield to abſence and to time. 
;. A. An unexperienc'd virgin may believe 
lore joys in love, than love alone can give; 
or they no laſting happineſs will find, | 
ho with fond paſſions only ſooth the mind. 
ho' theſe ſolutions fail t'oblige, 
e would not have you raiſe the ſiege, 
but boldly for th'aſſault prepare, 
ſtorming you may gain the fair. 
Q. Pray, Britiſh Apollo, 
Obſerve what does follow, | 
And let it be bleſt with your anſwer : 
In your laſt I do find 
A Lady, whoſe mind 
I; wholly intent upon man, Sir; 
| 1 find in the Ditiy, 
She's beauteous and witty, 
che virtuous, modeſt and wiſe; 
That theſe charms ſo collected, 
Shou'd e'er be neglected, | 
Would be to my wond'rous ſurprixe. 
Now the queſtion remains, 
| Emboſom'd in chains, 
ble. niere is the well qualify'd Lady; 
| To whom, Sir, I nay 
My obedience pay 
Is terms that agreeavle may be? 


| Philaſter, 
4. The Lady's forth-coming, 
Thout trumpet or drumming, 

d we are as frank to beſtow her; 
i ber fate to a ſhilling, 

/e mean if ſhe is willing, 
And 12 | 3 And 
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And teaches us firſt how to know her, 
But firſt, Sir, relate 
Your-birth and eſtate, 
Leſt ſhe ſhould incur a diſaſter; 
For all we know yet, 
Is this touch of your wit, 
The mark of a ſlight poetaſter. 
Q. Sagacrous Apollo, 


IWhoſe advice we all follow, "an 
I humbly requeſt you will anſwer, * 
If that the dog days My 
Affect any ways n 


The ſtatum ſalutis in man, Sir: 
Tf we in that ſeaſon 5 
Should hade ar) reaſon, 

Our purgative med cines to fear; 
If phlebotomy then, | 2 
And bathings to men | 


Be offenſrue, as ſome ſay they are? an 
A. The reaton is plain, 0 
Why thoſe rules we refrain; 4 


(Except on ſome urgent occaſions) 9 
For the dog ſtar creates | 7 


With the ſun-beams ſuch heats, 'G 

As engender profuſe per ſpirations. | £ 
Q. Te ſons of Apollo, 2 
That truth can ſcarce ſollom, 

You needs muſt own this to be true: "RN 
Your father was wily, the 
And loved none ſilly, doe 

And fools find no favour with you: as 1 

Yet do not rifle, to 
But anſwer direct; to! 
For knaves and fools ne er can agree: fol 


Pray which of theſe two 
Is judged by you, | 
In the nation moſt uſeful to be? 
A. Your knaves and your tools 
Are ſynonymous tools, 
An! to no proper ue cen relate: 


o 
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Thereſore, prethee, ne'er ſtrain => 
Thine irregular brain, 

For thou'lt ne'er be concern'd in the ſtate, 
Q. Since there are ſo many opinions concerning our Sa- 

wiour's deſcent into hell, and we cannot be certain which is 

th right; 1 deſire to know whether we can juſily make it 
an article of our faith ? For my part I am inclined to 
belleve we onght not, and ſhall offer my reaſons, which if 
you think not ſufficient, ] beg this favour of you, thats you 
would ſhew the mſufficiency of them as ſoon as you can. 
My firſt argument is as follows: All articles of faith are 
truths, on the belief of which our ſalvation depends, If 
this therefore be an article of faith, our ſalvation depends 
on the belief of it; if ſo, we muſt all agree in the belief 
that Chriſt deſcended into hell, But ſince we have no cer- 
tan idea or meaning fix d to the word Hell, how can we 
agree in it any otherwiſe but in the ſound of the word hell. 
which I think no one will ſay is ſufficien, My ſecond ar- 
gument is, that every man ought to have the ſame faith 
about the ſame article, But let any one judge, whether 
a wan that believes that Chriſt deſcended into the place 
| where the devils are (for that's the opinion of a great ma- 
uy) and à man that believes that by the word hell in this 
place is meant only the grave, have not two different faiths? 
| Gentlemen, I ſend you this, that I may be ſatisfied in this 
| foint ; for I confeſs, I am not able to do it my ſelf, there- 
| fore I promiſe my ſelf from you an anſwer, 
A, We agree with you that an article of faith 
ſhould contain a doctrine neceſſary to ſalvation. But 
| then we muſt acquaint you, that the deſcent into hell 
| does virtually contain ſuch a neceſlary doctrine; for 
as it aſſerts the exiſtence of Chriſt's human ſoul, ſo 
to believe that Chriſt had an human ſoul, is neceſſary 
| to falyation : for that it is ſo, ws beg leave to evince 
from theſe particulars. | 
1, To believe in Chriſt as man as well as God, is 
repreſ-nted in the Scriptures as an indiſpenſable object 
of faith; and therefore the Nicene creed does not on- 
ly ſay, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt of the virgin 

Mary; but alſo adds, and was made man, And the 

| ' 3 Atha- 
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Athanaſian creed moſt expreſly ſays, perfect God, and 
perfect man, and then proeceds, as it were, to define eſt 
that periect man; of a reaſonable foul, and hung fai 
Fleſh ſubhiſting. For as man is a compound of ſod by 


and body, ſo nothing can paſs under that denominz Wl pa 
: tion, which wants the principal of its two integra, bu 
two eſſential parts. de 


2. If we diveſt Chriſt of his human ſoul, we ſy. ge 
ſtrate the deſign of his incarnation; for why was th 
Word made fleſh, but that he might ſuffer for us in ha 
our own nature? In all things it behov d him te be mats re! 
like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful ani th 
faithful high prieſt in things pertaining unto God, to malt ou 
reconciliation for the ſins of the people. But can he be it 


ſaid to take our nature upon him, who aſſumes but m 
our periſhing, our mortal part? Can he be allowed t re 
be made like unto his brethren in all things, who i; an 
not like them in their durable, in their immortal part! ſo 
3. Unleſs we maintain the human ſoul of Chil, W 
we cannot affirm that he ſuffer'd under Pontius Pilate; i 
for what part of him cou'd have ſuffer'd? could by WF £ 
Divinity? that was impoſſible? could his human bo- be 
dy? All ſenſation (whether agrecable or diſagreeable) as 
is utterly incompatible to a material ſubſtance. th 
But ſome may be ready to enquire, if Chriſt's del. fi 
cent into hell virtually contain a doctrine neceſſary to pl 
ſalvation, why it ſhould be thought an unneceſſary at- pl 
ticle ; to which we anſwer, that tho? it virtually contain v 
a neceſſary doctrine, yet that neceſſary doctrine is vi- b! 


tually contain'd in other parts of the creed. And tho'it h. 
may be replied that the Afollizarians eluded the force of C 
the other articles, and therefore one was added incapable 
of eluſion, we may yet retort again; 1. That (as we ly 
have already ſhew'd) an addition might have been made m 
of a more direct, a more perſpicuous article. 2. That 
it may be ask'd, whether it was worth the while to p 
add to fo ſhort a ſummary in confutation of the 4 C: 
Umarian hereſy; eſpecially ſince no addition Was ſc 
made to baffle the ſubtilty of the Arian hereticks: for i 
tho' Atollinarius ( Biſhop of Laodicea) was ſo _— 0! 
able 
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fable a perſon, that he was look'd upon as the bright- 
elne cf ornament of the Church, the beſt defender of the 


ma faith, while he continued orthodox, and is repreſented 
foul by Philoſtorgius as the principal of thoſe three, in com- 
ings pariſon of whom the great Athanaſius was accounted 


oral, but a child; yet his hereſy (notwithſtanding ſo confi» 
derable a patron) could not have been of more dan- 


ru. gerous conſequence than that of Arius. 

S the But tho' we be inclin'd to think that the article 
$ in has been more unneceſſary, ſince the Apollinarian he- 
mad reſy has been extinguiſh'd; yet we cannot but conſider, - 
«ni WW that fince the church of Rome was ready to attack 
mak our firſt reformers with the charge of novelty, tho' 
e be it were but for rejecting her novel doctrines, they 
but might therefore be more exceeding tender, how they 
d to rejected a doctrine that was ancient, comparatively 
10 iz ancient, leſt ſhe ſhould triumph ( how impertinently 
art? ſoeyer) at ſuch rejectiq;, and reinforce her charge 
wilt, with an additional adyan@ge. 

lan; As for your latter argument, namely that ſo ob- 


ſcure an article occaſions ſo great a variety in our 
belief; it were to be wiſh'd indeed that we could be 
as unanimous in this as in the other articles: but ſince _ 
the matter will not admit of ſo univerſal a confentz 
fince we are conſidering how we may be able to com- 
ply, where neceſlity makes a demand of aur com- 
pliance, we preſume that we may lawfully comply 


by the perſons that repeat it, ſince we may yet all 
10'it hermoniouſly agree in one common faith, namely that 
e of Chriſt had an human ſoul. 
pable Q. I would deſire you in your next to anſwer the fol- 
we lowing queſtion, viz. Why women have the vapors com- 
nade monly more than men? 


T hat A. By the vapors we ſuppoſe you mean hyſterical 
le to paſſions, which women are moſtly afflicted with, be- 
e A- cauſe the ſyſtem of the nerves, as alſo the brain is 


ſofter and weaker than that of men; ſo that the paſ- 
ſions of anger, fear, ſadneſs, Cc. as alſo troubleſome 
or terrible objects eaſily pervert the diſpoſitions or 
2. 4 func- 


with the article before us, tho' differently underſtoad | 
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functions of thoſe parts, which when they are once 
hurt, are for the moſt part aſterwards accuſtomed to 
thoſe irregularities, . | 

Q. Pray, Gentlemen, what may be the cauſe why ſom 
perſons riding in à coach become ſo very ſick? = 

4. The jolting or agitation of the coach cauſes th: 
ſpirits in the brain to fluctuate and ſhake diſorder], 
whereby they are preſently inhibited from their wonted 
courſes in the nerves; whence the circulation of the 
blood is retarded, and thoſe ſick fits, vomitings and 
ſyncopes produced. | | 

Q. Wiat is the cauſe of that we call a hare-lip ? 

A. It is generally held to proceed from the force 
of the mother's imagination, or great frights; which 
are common cauſes of præternatural births. 

Q. Pray let me know if ſtrong beer will create a nd 
noſe ? ; 
A. Strong beer and oth hot liquors are common. 
Iy the cauſes of red noſes*and faces, by heating the 
liver, corrupting and inflaming the blood: but tho 
this diſcaſe moſtly attends the profeſſors of the pot, 
yet may we ſometimes obſerve it in others the moſt 
regular, which muſt then proceed from ſome dilor- 
der in their natural conſtitution or habit of body, 

Q. Fair ſpring of light, great ruler of the day, 
Moſe radiant eyes the lower world ſurvey; 

From whom a theuſand pleaſures ever flow, 

To whom we life, and all its bleſſings owe; 

To your exal:ed throne an humble ſwain 

Puts his petition up, and hopes it not in vain : 

J love, and long have lou'd a charming maid, 

To ker my vows and early wiſhes paid; 

Ard in the ſecret ſilence of the night 

Of her I dream; nor the returning light 

Like gliding ghoſts can baniſh her away 

From that fond heart, where her clov'd form will ever ſiay. 
The pitying fair ſees with relenting eyes 2 
My languiſhment, and hears my dying ſighs; 
But ſeven long years like fate between us lye, 
Tears deſtin'd all to eaſeleſs miſery. 
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Fool that I was, tn buſineſs, noiſe and ſirife 

1 boſe the dear, the thoming ſpring of life: | 

My firſt beſt days, while my bright charmer dwells 

Near bliſiful groves, where warbling Philomels 

With ev'ning ſongs proclaim approaching night. 

Tell me, then tell me, glorious God of light, 

Since me ſhe loves, but hates my calling, how 

To make her loftier ſoul ſo much beneath her bow? 
A. Fond ſwain, alas! your tuneful lines impart, 

As yet the nymph: has not reſign'd her heart; 

For love makes all things level, no degree 

Reſtrains the pow'r of that great deity. 


E- When he has once poſſeſs d der yielding mind, 


No diſtance then in any fate you'll find, 

Q. The Ladies for your ſons have ſu'd, 
And quickly have their hearts ſubdn'd ; 

Their great ſucceſs makes me come after, 
To know if you have e er. a daughter 
That's ſingle, and inclin'd, to wed, 

And freely would to church be led; 

To tye a knot that holds folks faſt, 

As long as life it ſelf doth laſt : 

If ſo, Im her's, both young and chaſt; 
Your humble ſervant in great hdſie. 

A. Thoſe for Apollo's ſons have mov'd, 
Produc'd their charms to be belov'd ; 
Youth, beauty, virtue, wit (we're told) 
We mean they had all theſe in gold: 
Pray what beſides (if you've a mind t'her) 
Your wit, can you make 'er in joynture? 
Dependence flight, for her deſerving, 
Which ſcarce will keep your ſelf from ſtarving ; 
If you've no more inheritance, 
She never to your pipe will dance. 

Q Sagacious ſons of bright Apollo, 
The glory of the Britiſh ifle, 
My following query, pray, inſped 


Ry 


| Vouchſafe it your auſpicious ſmile. 


Tell which the greater artiſt, he 
Whoſe pencil nature does purſue 
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In lively touches, or the man 
Whoſe art his curious ſculptures ſhew. 
A. The carver out of bulky matter, 
Proportion, forms and features gives ; 
The painter raiſes bulks on flats, 
And thifigure by his colours lives. 
The firſt by geſtures paſſions ſhews, 
The laſt does with complexion grace; 
Tho” both appear inſpir'd by heav'n, 
The frf4 muſt to the laſt give place. 
Q. Apollo, I've heard | 
Of a reverend beard, 
Which was blank, ſandy, and gray: 
Pray, tell me, from whence 
Theſe effefts did commente, 
ond I'll worſhip you. ev'ry day.? 
A. Such a beard we neer knew, 
Nor perhaps e'er did you 
Such a rarity ſee any ſeaſon: 
But if ſo, we aſſure ye, 
*T was luſus nature, 


Which at preſent ſhall ſerve. for a reaſon. 


Q. Ye unimitable Foues 
Help to conquer my foes, 
| For I am in a deſÞ'rate condition: 
*Tis Laurence, ſome call, 
That does we mthrall, 
J pray ye to accept my petition. 
And now tell me ſtrait 
(For it's. worſe if I wait) | 
The cure of this dang'rous diſtemper, 
What is to be apply d 
(Many ways have been try'd ) 
And Il never in contract more enter? 


A. Your condition is bad, 
If as above ſaid; 
And in theſe or the like deſperations, 
No time you muſt loſe, 
But a ſtrait method uſe, 
Ind be ty'd to ſevere applications, 


Tour's, Lazy. 
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Whilſt men their trophies to your honour raiſe, 


Teach me the glorious paths that you have trod, 


But firſt we'll anſwer in the negative: 


Freed from zerreſtrial and organick chains; 
| YG 
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Now a good oaken plant, ; | 
O'er the ſhoulders paſſant, 3 
Cures the ſymptoms of Laurence's breeding: 
But if that ſhall yield leſs = 
Than the wiſh'd-for ſucceſs, 
Nought will do but a Bridewell proceeding. 


Q. Hail mighty Sirs ! whoſe bright refulgence ſhines 
With radiant beams, that animate your lines; 


Applauding angels celebrate your praiſe : 

That all in chorus ſhall for ever bleſs 

Your mighty labours and your vaſt ſucceſs. 
Hail you, who on the throne of wiſdom ſit! 

Deign once explain the myſtick ſcene of wit: 

Tell me, for ſurely you or none can know 

The ſacred ſtreams, that to its ocean flow, 


To mount like you as rivals to the god, 


A. Wit is a ſubje& not to be defin'd, 
Whilſt Heady organs influence the mind; 
Some {light eſſays we may preſume to give, 


Tis not in leary'd, myſterious words t'expreſs, 


Which more of pedantry than wit confeſs. 
It rarely, very rarely ſhines in /azyr, 


Whoſe flights ariſe from envy or ill nature. 

Much leſs in lewd, prophane, opprobrious ſenſe, 
Thoſe vicious habits are, and impudence. Ok 
He errs, who on grave ſubjects florid writes, 

And he who nervous ſenſe on toys indites ; 
But puns and quibbles are its oppoſites: 

In banter it may creep, but never fly, 
Smart repartee may ſoar, but not 10 bigh. | 
No, *tis a THOUGHT ſprung ftom a ray divine, 
Which will through clouds of lowring critics ſhine: 
When in a clear innubilous ſerene, | 
The ſoul's abſtracted, purg'd from droſi and ſpleen; 


When ſhe her lucid intervals maintains, 


When 
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When ſhe is all her ſelf, and on her wings, 
*Tis then true wit, which in extatic charms ſhe ſing, 

Q. May Pilate & accuſed of conſenting to the death 
of Chriſt ? 5 | | 

A. Can we doubt of this, when the text expreſly 
ſays, He delivered him to be crucified ? *Tis true, in- 
deed, he pronounced him innocent, but therefore in- 
excuſable, ſince in the court of his own conſcience 
he muſt be thence impleaded of knowingly, of wil. 
fully ſhedding innocent blood. We cannot therefore ſuf- 
ficiently admire at the prepoſterous behaviour of this 
unjuſt judge, who had the confidence to waſh his 
Hands, and declare himſelf guiltleſs of the very blood 
he was going to ſpill. But if the man was ſo ſtrangely 
ſtupid, (for it is of the nature of ſin to infatuate the 
ſinner) as that his heart condemned him not, God was 
greater than his heart, and knew all things. For ven. 
geance overtook him with an unwelcome ſpeed ; for 
Virellius, (Governor of Syria) depoſed him from his 
government, and ſent him to Rome, to anſwer before 
Tiberius to the charges that were laid againſt him, 
And the? Tiberius died before his arrival, yet the guilty 
_ wrretch received not his pardon from the new em- 
peror, but was baniſhed by Caligula to Vienna in Gaul; 
where being wearied out with the emperor's perſe- 
cutions, he became his own executioner, and diſ- 
atched himſelf, And as Judas had done the ſame 
fore, ſo the betrayer and condemner of our Lord, 
in compenſation, as it were, both betrayed and con- 
demned themſelves: he who delivered up the ſon of 
God, rather than be ſuſpected as not a friend to Cæſar, 
Found an enemy in himſelf, and in Cæſar too. That 
very method (O the wonders of an over-ruling pro- 
vidence!) whereby it was his deſign to promote 08 
welfare, became unfortunately, (but juſtly ) e occaſion 

F bis falling. | | 8 
They (ſays our Lord to Pilate) who delivered me 
unto thee, have the greater ſin. Whence we have at 
once Pilate's fin plainly intimated to us, and are made 
acquainted too, that jnjuſtice, when proceeding * 
| pite 
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ſpite and malice, is more criminal than when pro- 
c:eding from any other cauſe. And this may ſure 
engage us to put away the old leaven, the leaven of 
malice and wickedneſs, the leaven of the Phariſees, (as 


our Saviour calls it) of thoſe 'very Phariſees, who 
delivered Chriſt to Pilate; to put away that old leaven, 


and eat the unleavened bread of ſincerity and truth, 


Q. Whether thoſe who nom die, know as ſoon as dead, 
whether their ſtate is to be happy or miſerable, or whether 


| they lie inſenſible, both ſoul and body till the laſt day? 


4. The notion of the ſoul's ſleeping till the gene- 


| ral reſurrection, is the whimſical dream of fanciful 
| men, St. Paul's longing to be diſſolved and be with 
Chriſt abundantly confutes ſo ſenſeleſs a Chimæra. 


But ſome will ſay, what need of a day of judg- 
ment, if rewards and puniſhments immediately attend 


| our diſſolution? When therefore we have ſilenc'd this 


objection, we ſhall have left that wild Hypotheſis 
without a plea, We therefore beg leave to offer the 
following particulars. | 

1. Neither our happineſs, nor our miſery can be 


compleat till the great day of accounts, fince one 
| part ofus, to wit, our bodies remain in an inſenſate ſtare, 


2. We know not, how large will be the ſoul's 
portion of either bliſs or torment, till that ſolemn 


Gay of final retribution. 


3. God may think fit publickly to juſtifie his own 
proceedings, before he pronounce our eternal doom. 
4. God may appoint a day, wherein he will judge 


| the world, that he may do it by. that man, whom he 


has ordained ; that his innocent, his ſpotleſs ſon, 
who was unjuſtly judg'd, unjuſtly condemn'd to die, 
may in requital be removed from the bar to the 
bench; may from an impleaded criminal commence 
a judge, an auguſt and univerſal judge. | 
5. Since the mention of the great andit of the 


world, of our appearance before the judgment ſeat of 
| Chrit, does commonly affect us in a ſenſible, in an 
| Unuſual manner, arid has a wonderful influence on 


the conduct of our lives, God may make uſe of ſo 
| ” | ſolemn 
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ſolemn an appointment to awaken our conſciences, 
to terrifie us from lin, to lead us to repentance, 

. I cannot reflect on my own thoughts, without uſing 
ſome ſort of dialect within my ſelf, means of my 
brains. From whence it follows, that death I ſhall 
loſe my reaſoning faculty. This terrible conſequence ] cawt 
admit, nor do I know how to avoid it. 

A. We hope, Sir, you don't draw a general con- 
cluſion from the experience of your ſelf, nor are thence 
ready to ſuppoſe, that thought and dialect are inſe- 
parable companions. If this be your concluſion, you 
may confute your ſelf from the example of thoſe 
that are born deaf, who are not without the faculty 
of utterance, but for want of hearing know not 
what to ſay. And tho' ſuch can reaſon within them. 
ſelves, as well as others, yet they are incapable of 
uſing any kind of dialect. And we dare aſſure you, 
that many will inform you from their own experi- 
ence, that they can meditate without the uſe of han- 
guage. But if you propoſe it, (as we ſuppoſe you 

do) not as a general, but as a particular caſe, as it 
only proceeds ſrom habit and cuſtom, fo it follows, 
that the dialect you uſe is not eſſential to your 
thoughts, and conſequently may be ſeparated from it, 
tho* you may be incapable of doing it your ſelf. And 
yet the dialect you ſpeak of is made uſe of by the 
intellectual faculties; and therefore might accompany 
the ſoul, when ſeparate from the body. But, not- 
withſtanding your cuſtomary dialect, your firſt per- 
ceptions occaſioned by ſenſation are always without 
it. But while you are trying the experiment, your 
thoughts running upon the diale&t will make it fo 
quickly to ſucceed the intuitive (as we may call it) 
language of the foul, that without a great deal of 
caution, you Will be incapable of making any clear 

diſtinction. | 
Qi. Gentlemen, 7 deſire your opinion concerning theſe 
words of our Saviour, Viz. John x. ver. 30. I and m 
father are one. Chap, xiv. ver. 28, My father is greater 
than I. Chap. xvii. ver. 11. Thai they may be one, ai 
| | Wwe 
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we are. Ver. 2 1. That they all may be one, as thou fa- 
ther art in me, and I in thee ; that they alſo may be 
ge in us, 3 | 1 


What oneneſs is it, that our Saviour here ſpeaks of, 
between him and his father, ſince he afterwards ſays, The 


father is greater than he, and then deſires that his Diſ- 


ciples and true believers may be one as they are? Mur a, 
4 lover of truth. 

A. The oneneſs between Chriſt and his Father, be- 
tween them both and all good chriſtians, it is ſpiri- 
tual union; it is an oneneſs of affection and defire. 
And therefore, tho“ Chriſt be one with the Father in 
this reſpect, yet the Father may be greater than he, 
zoreeable to what is fairly intimated in John xiii, 16. 


He that is ſent, is not greater than he that ſent him. 


And this alſo ſhews in what regard the Father is 
greater than the Son. | | | 

Q. Gentlemen, 4 young Lady, who was for ſome 
time engaged to @ Gentleman, and this Gentleman not 
proving in all things anſwerable to what he promiſed, gave 
the Lady occaſion to fly from her word, and reſolve never 
1 marry with him. A Gentleman that hath ſince ad- 


| dreſſed himſelf to this Lady, and obtained her favour, de- 
| res your opinion, whether or no, there will be any inju- 


ice in making her his wife, ſince ſhe hath denied the 
uber; and on whom this injury will lie? | 

4. If the Lady engaged her ſelf to her former 
fuiter, on ſuppoſition of his performing particular 
conditions, on forfeiture of thofe conditions her en- 
gagement became void, But then common equity 
would oblige the Lady to have ſuch regard for one, 
whom ſhe thought fit to chuſe for ſo near a relative, 
as not to tie him up to a rigorous performance, We 
cannot therefore give a decitive ſentence, unleſs we 


were more particularly acquainted, in what manner 


the Gentleman was wanting to the promiſes he made 
tie Lady, But if he was ſo little wanting, as not to 
warrant her procedure in ſo abſolute a rupture, the 
Gentleman, who defigns to marry her, will be a co- 


partner in that fin, to which the P/almiſt profeſfes ſo 


utter 
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utter an averſion, I hare the ſin of unfaithfulueſs: the 


Gentleman will be a co-partner with the Lady in it, 


ſince it is our duty to prevent another's wickednef, 
Thou ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke thy neighbour, and not [uf. 


fer ſu upon him, much more not to be a ſort of 2. 
ceſſary in it. 5 
Geneſis xxviii. 20. Jacob vowed a tow, ſajing, 
If God will be with me, &c. then ſhall the Lord be ny 
God. Now, if a conditional only, it ſeems to intimay, 
that if God would not be with Jacob, i. e. would rot 6 
as Jacob deſired, then Jacob would not own kim, or ch 
him as his God, I deſire you would reconcile this? 
A. The meaning of that expreſſion of Jacob's, thn 
ſhall the Lord be my God, is this, the Lord ſhall be my 
God in a more than ordinary manner; a prateful 
ſenſe of the bieſſings I ſhall have received, ſhall ob. 
lige me to an unuſual ſtrictneſs in the ways of bol 
neſs; and my piety to God ſhall riſe in proportion 
to the mercies he ſhall have beſtowed upon me. 

Q. Gentlemen, I Have lately engaged marriage 14 
young Lady, fince which, I underſtand an uncle of min 
hath made his will, and left me conſiderably ; but an 
perſuaded, if he hears I am married, he will leave nt 
nothing. The young Lady would perſuade me to ſtay til 
his death, which is wot likely to be a long time, and! 
have wherewithal to maintain her handſomely without li 
aſſiſtance ; ſhoul he live long, I am likely to ſuffer mot 
loſs in my 6ujmeſs, than I ain likely to gain from him, 
The match is approved of by all my relations, except ny 
aunt, who would oblige me to marry one I cannot lot, 
Your opmion Gentlemen, whether it would be prudent il 
me to defer it till his death ? 

A. All circumſtances being as you ſay, we think 
it would by no means be prudent, nay, perhaps not 
lawful; for delay may give opportunities for a breacl 
in your engagement, which ought to be held facred 
and lay you liable to temptations, by the perſecutions 
of your aunt. Your uncle's will is a ſlight argument 
for the running ſuch riſques ; that being a precarious 
dependence, being liable to alteration, after you by 
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1 ſubmitted to his pleaſure: Nay, if the match proves | 
gelt fortunate, according to the apparent ſigns you give 


[of thereof, he may be hereafter recondiled to it; tho? it 
may be prudent to endeavour all you can firſt to ob- 
tain his approbation. : 
4 Q. My muſe in no ſublime and lofty verſe 

a Does here preſume her query to rehearſe, 


Ac 


e mij ; | 
1 But only begs it may admittance have, 
mw d from your learned pens an anſwer crave : 
„ obe One of the faireſt ſex whom I adore, 
2 More than Adonis VENUs heretofore ; 
wm Oe who the longings of my panting breaſt 
_ ſoon allay with ſweet and pleaſing reſt;. 
neſt | 4nd joyful I, with equal ardor ſpent, 
1 Say, if it be a crime with hey conſent, 
bol. Without the matrimonial knot to dn 
a The office of a friend and husband too; 

Or whether ſhe to gratifie the wiſh 
1 Of him ſhe truly loves would grant the vhs? 
2H A. Your am'rous queſtion, Sir, contains no more, 
— Than whether ſhe you love may be your whore? 
. contradiction this, that ſacred flame | 
ay if Can never brand its object with eternal ſhame. 
24 Q. Apollo is the Sun ye ſay, 
% The Sun ſojourneth night and day, 
St And never ſtays to bait 3 
, rice twelve hours the world ſurrounds, 
te m And trees and herbs and plants abound 
1 By's generative heat. 
ent in But this, Sirs, is no human caſe, 

For there muſt be ſome ſettled place, 
yink A table, bed, or tool; | 
95 not And Phoebus muft uſe ſome delay, 
3 Not 1ouch her lips and glide away, 
noted And make the girl a fool. 
tions For ſo he'll never leave behind, 
. The copy of his face and mind, 
Ware No wond'rous witty ſon; 


| She muſt haxe more ſubſtantial joys, 


u 1 To bring him half a dozen toys, 


Tv edify the town, Now 


- 


a 
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Now ye who oft have bask'd in bliſs, an 
Shou'd know, that none can run and kiſs, ye 
Then anſwer my deſire ; 
Since Pan's always on the poſt, | hi 
4 How ye ambitiouſly can boaſt, pr 
That he's your lord and ſire ? ta 
A. Alas! tis far above your reach, 
Nor will our fire to mortals teach of 
The ſecrets of his reign ; m 
Were he the Sun alone to guide, w 
And Lord of no command beſide, an 
Yet would your ſearch be vain. | to 
But our Apollo knows no bounds, he 
Nor is confin'd to earthly rounds, | ap 
O'er pow'rful arts he rules; | ly 
Phyſick and Muſick's tuneful ſtrains, | 
With thoſe ſoft charms that wound the ſwains, al 
Firſt iſſued from his ſchools, de 
In ev'ry province of his reign, co 
Some objects of his love remain, pe 
But how he does careſs; : pr 
Nor will he to his off-ſpring ſhow, | | 
Nor do they ſearch out means to know. JC 
Tho” they, perhaps, might gueſs, cu 
But as for us who boaſt his name, ite 
He thus gave cauſe to lay our claim, 
As poets make appear; | h Ye 
| Each night in Thetis lap he toys, th 
hence having got a ſet of boys, en 
W here ſhou'd they dwell but here ? 02 


Q. Gentlemen, I am married to a pretiy agreeatle Ml fir 
Gentleman, and the only perſon J love upon earth, yet an ſu 
a moſt unfortunate creature by being extremely paſſionate, m 
that we very often jar: I am ſoon ſenſible of my great 
fault and atk pardon, which he is ſo very good to grait pr 
me immediately ; now I am under continual apprehenſ;on, ge 
that in time this will make him ſlight me; I had mud fa 
rather loſe my two eyes than his love. I humbly extrea an 
you will preſcribe me how to prevent my unhappy paſſn. WF w 
Let your rules be ever ſo ſevere, I will 2 follow * | Ic: 
; \ ; | an | 
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and hope for ſucceſs, which obtain d, I ſhall ever pray for © © 
e all, &C. X 

f A. This is the caſe of too many people, they are 

highly ſenſible of the numerous inconveniences the 

practice of a folly brings em into, yet renew the 
fault at every freſh and ſlight occaſion. | 

Conſider, Madam, with your ſelf, that paſſion is, 

of all the imperfections of our human nature, the 

moſt unrea ſonable, moſt pernicious and inſulting frailty ; 

| we'll grant you in the right, yet if you argue warmly 

and in paſſion, it firſt deprives your ſelf of judgment 

to expreſs your thoughts intelligibly ; and ſecondly, ſo 

heats the adverſe party, that his anger ſhuts the door 

| apainſt his reaſon, and hinders him from liſtning mild- 

| ly to the power of your argument. | | 

Again, It renders your converſation, otherwiſe agres- 
able, undeſired by your acquaintance, hazards loſs of 
deareſt friends, and ſtill expoſes you to frequent in- 
conveniences, whereas there is not one ſmall good can 
| poſſibly accrue from your indulging ſo waloved 2 
practice, | 

Theſe thoughts, if when alone you let them fill 
| Jour ſerious contemplation, may prepare you for the 
cure, we will preſcribe you, for this dangerous di- 
{temper of your ſickly mind. 

You'll ay, perhaps, tis difficult; we own it madam, 
yet 'tis certain patience will direct you to ſupport 
the pain and trouble of a little ſelt-contradiQion ; the 
endeavouring to conquer any vice predominant in our 
natures, is like ſwimming for a while againſt the 


eeacle ſtream, but brings you at the laſt, to glide with plea- 
+ am WW ſure down the tide, and meet no rub to ſtop your | 
nate, motion. es | i 
great Let Phœùus, Madam, but perſuade you to one 
grant practice, that is, when you raiſe your husband's an- 
1/10, ger for the future, or begin to warm your conver- 


ru WW fation with a riſing heat of temper, to make a fix'd 
tent and ſtedfaſt reſolution never to return an anſwer to 
han. whatſoever he may chance to ſay, tho' never. ſo un- 
them, I deaſonable, till, you have told an hundred, and in that 

and | time 
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time you'll cool your paſſion by the interpoſing breeꝛ: 
of ſome more wile reflection. | 

To keep this reſolution, make no oath, no ſolemn 
vow, or raſh imprudent wiſhes, leſt the devil temptin 


you to break em frequently, ſhould double tother 


- guilt, by ſuch a black and dangerous addition. R- 


ther make a ſolemn promiſe every time you ſpeak 
in paſſion to your husband, before you tell the hun- 
dred we preſcribe, you will the morning after piye 
a pretty large and valuable ſum of money, ſuch a 
you'll be ſure to find ſome private want of, to the 
poor people round your neighbourhood ; and by the 
race of God, the conſtant practice of this eaſie ruls 
will ſhortly cure you of unreaſonable paſſion, 

Q. Gentlemen, Mat think you ? Was Jacob guily 
of ſin, when he deceived his father Iſaac, as we read in 
Gen. xxvii. 19. when he ſaid, I am Eſau thy firſt born; 
and in ver. 24. Iſaac ſaid, Art thou my very ſon Eſau, 
and be ſaid I am? | 


A. That Jacob was guilty of fin, we appeal to his 


ewn conſcience in the matter; My father peradven. 


ture will feel me, and 1 ſhall ſeem to him as a decerver, 
and I ſhall bring à curſe upon me, and not a bleſſing, 
For theſe words may refer as well to the lyar, as to 
the ſupplanter of his brother. 

Q. I am ſomewhat turn'd of 20, have a clear 1. 
putation, a tolerable education, and not to be deſpiſed fo 
perſon, or any thing elſe, except want of money, It hij- 


pen d t'other day, as fortune was wantoning, ſhe toſs 


an humble ſervant at my feet, whoſe circumſtances art 
conſiderable enough, but the moſt aukward wight for dieſ 
of body and mind that ever your rays yet glanc'd on. |! 
thought fit to take a modeſt but ridiculous method to di. 
clare its paſſion, which I as odly rejected; not ſo muth 
out of deſign or ill manners, as inadvertency and ſurpritt 
J have not ſince heard one word of him, nor perbapi 
(knowing his temper and courage) never may again. 
Now ye dear little rogues, tis my humble requeſt, 
To tell what you think of the matter, 
Whether well I have done, or a fool's thread have ſpW 
And what ſtill J muſt, if the laiter ? A, Mt 


lut 
m. 
25 
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A. Madam, You are to conſider whether this 
lump be capable of being lick'd into any form, or 
may prove a manageable animal; if ndt, you may be 
as far from the enjoy ment of his eſtate, (which we 
preſume is the only temptation ) after marriage as now. 

You witty young baggage the thread you'd then ſpin, 

Conſider full well e er you make it; 
For it may laſt ſo long, and be twiſted ſo ſtrong. 
You'd return all he brings but to break it. 

Q. Why doth a dog ſweat only on the tongue, and not 
on the ein? | | | 
A. Our opinion then is, that the dog's tongue 
doth not ſweat, but we rather ſuppoſe the humour 
cropping from it in their pantings to be /aliva : And 
that the natural conſtriction, or ſtraitneſs of their 
pores, prevents the perſpiration of humours thro? 
their skins. | „ 

Q. 1 have been a little wild of late, and have plaid. 
the libertine, and preſently I muſt be called a rake. Pray 
what doth that werd mean? WE 

A. The word rake may not improperly be derived 
from Racha, in Mat. v. 22. which ſignifies an idle 
worthleſs fellow, fit only for the houſe of correction. 

Q. Nu are cuckelds ſaid to go to heaven? 

A. As for their title to a place in heaven, we pre- 
ſume they obtained it from the courteſis of the na- 
tion, who being ſufticiently convinc'd of the miſera- 
ble effects of matrimonial diſcord, are willing to be- 
lieve, that cuckolds hav: ſoft hearts with their hard 
foreheads, and eaſily receiving good impreſſions be- 
come entituled to a future happineſs, by a meek and 
patient reſignation to their wives will, and that of 
providence, . 
Q. Ne heroes who worſhip, 

His Delian god/hip, 

Tre a queſtion at length to profoſe you 5 
, Mhich if you don't anſwer, _ 
| Without any ſham, Sir, | 
By St, George 1'm reſolv'd to expoſe you, 


J fain 
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1 fain then would know, Fr 
by a bull's horns do grow, | 

The longer for his caſtration ? g 
Why a rams are ſo ſmall, W 
Or ſcarce grow at all, _ 
By -means of the ſame operation ? | 
A. Hold, hold, Mr. Purious. BE A 
That ſesmeſt ſo curious, 
In the barren exploit of caſtration: 
| Prithee ſee fifty four, A: 
And you'll thence gather more, | 
Than you've learnt in that rank occupation, 
Q. Great Apollo's bright ſons, I. 
Who dark quibbles and puns, 
And doughty cramp queſtions unriddle; 
- Indulge me your anſwer, G: 
To what J advance, Sir, M2 
And hereafter Tll dance to your fiddle, | © 
Pray tell us the place, . E 
7 here the firſt of our race, 
Of earth's richeſt duſt was created ? 
| Since the learned we find, 
; Are not all of one mind, 
I here our forefather Adam was ſeated, 
Then tell ( if you can) 

The ground to a ſpan, 
Bout which they have made ſo much pother ? 
Apollo muſt know, x 

( Who ſees all below) | 
For ſurely *rwas ſomewhere or other, 

And when you have found, 

That rare ſpot of Ground, 
Oblige us yet farther by telling 

What language was ſpoke 

By the mates in the Yoke, | 
Before they were forc'd from their dwelling ? 
= A, If to hear us you pleaſe, | 
} = Five and thirty degrees, 


From 


q 
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From the fam'd æquinoctial ſo diſtant 
And fifty five whole, | 
From the northernly pole, 
Where no eyes but thine cou'd have miſs'd ont. 
Twixt Meſopotame, 
(Af you liſten to fame) | 
And the ſpreading Armenian confines, 
Old Eden does ſtand, 
As pleaſant a land, 
As any whereon the bright ſun ſhines; 
There Adam his Eve 
F old did receive, | 
The garden's juſt thirteen miles round, Sir, 
If thus you deny, 
And ſwear *tis a lye, 
Gallop hither, and meaſure the ground, Sir. 
But as for the ſpeech, 
Which was ſpoken by each, 
Fer from their bleft ſeat they were driv'n, 
Lou mult patientiy wait, 
Nor the queſtion once ſtate, 
Till your wife has diſpateh'd you to heav x. Z 
Q. Ie ſages wiſe of this our Britiſh iſle, * 
to muunt o'er others in a lofty ſtile, 
Pour works already are fo well begun, 
Urry far ſurpaſs the glories of the ſun; 
mee love-ſick maids to you their minds diſcover, 
17 pity me a poor deſponding lover; 
[ voaſt the ſpring of youth and blooming years, 
love an old man who neglecis my tears; 
always found my inclinations bent | 
or age, my time mongſt youth I ſeldom ſpent ; 
is handſome old face I hugely adore, 
In wither'd with wrinckles, and years of fourſcore. 
o a rival I think, I need have no fears, 
lads rarely do love a man at thoſe years ; 
us apparel, tis true, is thin and old, 
ut this makes amends, he has plenty of gold; 
org you to put me in à way if you can, 
Im I ſhall procure this wealthy old man? 
4 „ 
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You'll oblige me in ſending an anſwer with ſpeed, 
For your good advice, O Apollo! I need? | 
A. By Zove, young Madam, ttis a brave deſipn, 
And ſhews your wit does with your beauty ſhine, 
E'er therefore we begin to teach the art, 3 
Whereby you ſhall with eaſe melt down his heart; 
Liſten, O Lady bright! to what we-diſcover, 
And learn the conveniences of ſuch an old lover. 
You love him, you ſay, and if ſo, we believe 
His death or his ſickneſs your mind muſt needs prieye; 
Now you may help both, when he comfort does lack, 
By lying all night clung cloſe to his back; 
This a young Hebrew virgin for David did do, 
And why ſhould not your ſpark expect it from you? 
Next, Madam, the jewel we maidenhead call, 
Which always to marriage a victim does fall, 
Will remain in your keeping, and bleſs your long life 
With a ſort of a paradox, maiden and wife. 
Another advantage trom this will accrue, | 
For by your meek thoughts you're an holy one too, 
You'll read a memento in gafter's grave head, 
And think on your grave, while you roll in your bed, 
Thus much for the future enjoy ments you wiſh, | 
And now for a method to come at the bliſs, 
Endeavour to be where the old man does move, 
Stare heartily on him, and look him to love: 
Q. 4 Gentleman of honour was charm? d with the beau; 


ty of a married woman, who being a perſon, well — 


of conſider able fortune, had thrown that and her ſelf aw 
upon à baſe and barbarous husband; the young Gentiemat 
drove on both by love and pity obtain'd at laſt a free car 
reſpondence with the Lady, which ended in unlawful en 
braces, and an illegitimate iſſue. The kusband has ſi 
by his own exceſs kill d himſelf The young Gentleman 
nom would be glad to marry this Lady, tho left in meal 
circumſtances, but fears the diſpleaſure of his ſather and 
relations; and (tho rot deſiring ) mujt wait their remoudl 
before he can make himſelf and the Lady hapfy. Qu) 
Nhether his ſecret deſires in this caſe are ſinful? 
A. We commend the Gentleman's generous reſour 
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tion to marry the Lady, notwithſtanding the mean= 3 
| neſs of her circumſtances, ſince it is the only repa- 
ration he can make to her injur'd honour. But if by 
e, lis ſicret deſires you mean thoſe of uſing ber as his 
adite before the opportunity of marriage, we are bound 4 
5 in duty to forbid ſuch «lawful banes. For as we 
muy plainly gather what the law of nature directs in 
the caſe before us from the common uſage of all na- 3 
tions, ſo our own reaſon will inform us that ſo ime 
eve; portant an affair, as that of a man's and a woman's bes. 
ack, coming one fleſu, ſhould not commence without a pre- 
yious ſolemnity. And as we are under an indiſpens 
ible obligation to obey all the laws of our country, 
ou? ſo more eſpecially to obey one that is enforced with 
ſuch variety of political reaſons, too many to be here 
enumerat And as our ſpiritual governours con- 
ſpire to enhance our obligation, ſo we cannot over- 
look that divine command, Remember thoſe that have 
the rule over you. And ſince the union of husband 
and wife is become the ſacred emblem of Chriff's u- 
nion with the Church, ſhall we yenture to engage in 
ſo dignified a ſtate, without the due ceremony of a 
regular conſecration? But the Scriptures afford us no 
particular precept concerning a marriage ceremony. 
What tho' they den't? Their ſilence, as to precept, 
does rather adyance than leſſen our obligation, for they 
treat the matter as a thing granted, as a thing that 
had univerſally obtained; as a thing, which to urge 
by precept, would be an unneceſſary undertaking. 
Here then Scripture-example is of as good authority 
4 Scripture precept. But were there nothing elſe tS *'_ 
recommend the cuſtom, one wauld think that the. 
affectionate, the pious Chriſtian ſhould be ambitious 
to uſher in ſo weighty an ingagement with that ſo- 
lemnity which his Saviour vouchſafed to honour with 
his preſence. | ron 
We therefore would entreat the Gentleman at pre- 
ſent to view the Lady no otherwiſe than as addreſ- 
lng him with this indiſpenſible motto, Touch nor. 
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Q. 4 Gentleman unfortunately married a woman why 
has liv'd a very looſe an extravagant life, and is Very - 
Joſitrve has been unjuſt to his bed; ſo that upon ber accu; WM 0 
be was forced to quit his habitation, not thinking bim . 
ſafe to live with ; wy notwithſtanding he allows her a fi 
Pærate maintenance. And ſince coming into the company Wl th 
of a very good Gentlewoman, who has got as bad a buf. Fu 
band as he has a wife, he being very extravagant and il. 
natur d, and unjuſt to her in all reſpects. Now this Geml. is 
man is ſo in love with this Lady, that he cannot contain - 
himſelf without ber converſation: the Lady tells him ſu Wi to 
loves and reſpects him, but ſhe thinks ſhe cannot com 


with his deſires, they being both married. Nom it is ts il |, 
Gentleman's opinion, that if they both marry, and are jul eg 
#0 each other, their loves being ſo affettionate to each, thi Wl the 
it is no farther a crime than the breach of the law of tht | 
land; for it is the Gentleman's real opinion, that a w- WW 


man is no more à wife to a husband, nor à man a buſ- be 
band to a wife, than that they are juſt to each other; fn | 5 
the Scripture tells us, that where a man or woman an 
 amnjuſt to their bed, they may write em a bill of diver, 
and put em away? 15 1 

A. A man however injur'd by his wife could not, 
by the Gentleman's own confeſſion, marry another, WW 
without the previous ceremony of ſending his adu- WF ren 
terous wife a bill of divorce, Now an act of hu. goc 
liament with us is analogous to their bill of divorce, con 
He fays it is no farther a crime than a breach of the F 
law of the land, whereby he plainly intimates, that : gm 
breach of the law of the land is no crime at all. Bu WF bee 
fure he has forgot that paſſage in 1 Pez. ii. 13. Submit pro, 
your ſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake. Wi .,. 
Weuld the agree to it, he could engage no clergyman out 
to marry them, unleſs he ſhould diſſemble with him, here 
which is it ſelf unlawful, eſpecially on fo ſolemn an I enn 
occaſion, And yet to touch a woman without the praj 
Tolemnity of marriage, is abſolutely ſinful, as you 
may find at large in the anſwer to the laſt queſtion. 
Though when an busband defiles his wife's bed, the 
abuſed wite would have it in her power to be - 
i tirel/ 
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ticely free from him, would the law of the land per- 


mit it; yet as long as ſhe cohabits with him, ſhe can - 


not be accounted free, and therefore the Gentleman 
cannot obtain his wiſhes without the guilt of adul- 

And yet were there no adultery in the caſe, what 
can it be leſs than fornication in her, to have any 
thing to do with two at once? And tho' he be con- 
ſtant to her, yet ſince he is ſenſible that ſhe is com · 
mon to two in his own ſenſe of the matter, he muſt 
plead guilty to the ſame crime. We therefore com- 


| mend the Lady's chaſtity, and adviſe the Gentleman 


to take example by one he ſo much admires, and he 
will receive this advantage by ſo juſt an abſtinence, 
namely, he will give the Lady a ſignal proof of his 
eſteem, for 1mitation is very juſtly reckon'd among 
the ſigns of love. | . 

Qn our thanks given it is thus, we bleſs thee for our 
creation, preſervation; and pray the ſignification of the word 
bleſs? for I take it to infer ſome benefit or happineſs, all 
which come from God, and that he is not capable of re- 
teiving any from us. If it be a proper word for thanks 
given, why is it never uſed one to another ? | 

A. As we were created for our Maker's glory, ſo 
10 offer unto God thankſgruing is the greateſt benefit we 
can beſtow upon him. Not as tho* we mortals could 
rally beſtow any thing on God; but it is to be under- 
ſtood with regard to his condeſcenſive, his infinitely. 
condeſcenſive acceptance of our praiſe, : 

But to the query, why the word leſs is not in the 
fame ſenſe applied to men as well as God, it might 
be enough to anſwer, that modes of ſpeech and ap- 
propriations of words are arbitrary things; that the 


dux populi, which ordains them, may frequently ex 9 


out, My pleaſure is the reaſon of them. But we may 
here confider, that praiſe is not the greateſt benefit we 


can confer on man; and therefore to bleſs and to 


praiſe are not coincident, | | 5 
But to bleſs God may alſo ſignify to pronounee ; 
dim bleſſed, emphatically to pronounce him ſo. And 
ſo emphatical a pronunciation is a part of ze h 
ok Aaz | nau 


OLLO. 
nour due unto his name, ſo by a figure it may denote 
the whole. ” | 

Q. 1 Sam. iii. 9, 10. In the is verſe Eli adviſcth 
Samuel, that he ſhould be called again to ſay, ſpeak, Lord, 
for thy ſervant heareth; and in the 10" Samuel being 
called, anſwered, ſpeak, for thy ſervant heareth. Now 
why did not Samuel follow Eli's advice, and ſay, ſpeak, 
Lord; fence it ſeems diffidence in him that he did not? 

A. It cannot well be ſuppoſed diffidence, becauſe 
he ſeems to acknowledge the ſpeaker to be God, by 
the humble ſtile of % ſervant heareth. And tho' it 
would have more become Samuel to have addreſt his 
Maker with the title of Lord, yet ſuch an omiſſion is 
excuſable in a child. N 

Q. The meaning of the and 22% verſes of Geneſis 
iii. T beg of you to ſatiify me in this point; for 1 


cannot be intirely ſatisfied of the authority of the book of 


Geneſis, till the meaning of thoſe two places of Scripture 
be made out. | 

A. At verſe the 34 the devil entices Eve to the 
breach of the commandment, by a notorious lye (fo 
he was a har from the beginning) and endeayours to 


ſuade that ſhe and her husband ſhould be fo far 


om dying upon eating the forbidden fruit, that they 
ſhould ſo wonderfully improve in knowledge, as to 
reſemble even God himſelf, and become, as it were, 
each of them a God. And as our firſt parents ate of 
that unhappy fruit upon the proſpect of ſo wonder- 
ful an improvement, God at verſe the 22“ by a far- 
caſtical irony (a rhetorical figure, that couches a poig- 
nant ſting under a ſoft expreſſion) - reproves their fol- 
ly. upbraids their vanity, and ſharply intimates, that 
tho' they expected to be as Gods, they yet found 
themſelves to be but men. 


As for that plural pronoun us, the doctrine of the 


Trinity will clear the matter. | 
Q. Why thunder turns beer, ale, &C. four ; and whe- 
iber iron preſerves, or not? 


A. Thunder is apt to turn beer, ale, Oc. ſour by 


the violent agitation and new fermentation it cauſeth 
FT | ot ro ͤ 
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The BRTITISHñ APOLLO: 733 
in thoſe liquors, by which their ſpirituous parts are 
in a great meaſure diſſipated or depreſs'd, and their 


1 | tartarous parts exhaled. Several grounded, as they pre- 
% tend, upon experience, will affirm, that iron hath 
i WU that peculiar property to prevent that effect; but o- 
thers will tell you, that it does it only by reaſon of 
** its weight and preſſure upon the veſſel, and that any 
b other ponderous body will have the ſame virtue; which 
4 laſt opinion ſeems more probable than the firſt, and 
1 may be confirmed only by repeated experiments. 
bs Q. I beg your opinion, what notions the Egyptians had 
of the future ſlate of their bodies, to be at ſo great pains 
and charge in the preſerving them in their catacombs. 
"I A. They thought their ſouls would ſleep content= 
of edly, and feel no, torment, while their bodies ſhould 
4 continue uncorrupted, | 
Q. Why is the nine of diamonds call'd the curſe of 
OM Scotland ? 
for A. Diamonds as the ornamental jewels of a regal 
5 crown imply no more in the above- named proverb 2 
far than a mark of royalty; for SCOTLAND's kings for 
ey many ages were obſerv'd each ninth to be a 7yrant, 
to who by civil wars, and all the fatal conſequences of 
bs inteſtine diſcord, plunging the divided kingdom into 
5 ſtrange diſorders, gave occaſion, in the courſe of time, to 
_ form the proverb. 7 | | 
= Q. Gentlemen, pray tell me whence you can derive the 
g original of the word D U N? | 
. A. Some falſely think it comes from French, where 
as domez ſignifies give me, implying a demand of ſome- 
nd thing duc; but the true original of-this- expreſſion 
owes its birth to one Foe Dun, a famous bailiff of 
he the town of Lincoln, ſo extreamly active, and ſo dex- 
1 terous at the management of his rough buſineſs, that 
= it became a proverb, when a man refus'd to pay his 
8 debts, why don't you DUN him ? that is, why don't you 
by fend DUN to arreſt him? hence it grew a cuſtom, 
th and is now as old as ſince the days of king Henry the 
in ſeventh, | = 0 FE TAY N 
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Q. Gentlemen, I would deſire you to anſwer me thi; 
following queſtion, why the Turks do not circumciſe their 
children, till they are ſeven years of age? 


A. Becauſe they then, and not before, believe them 


capable of liſtning to the articles of faith then read 
with great ſolemnity, and give their own aſſent to 
that commanded mark of their embracing the Mahv- 
metan religion. 
Q. A line drawn athwart 
I; about a third part 
Of a line that goes round about : 
Then if ſea and ground 
Do make up a round, 
Reſolve me the following doubt : 
' Why ſhould tree or ſtile, 
Ae diftance three mile. 
Diſtinctiy appear on a level; 
Unleſs I opine 
That I look m a line, | 
When ſight in a circle does travel. 
A. So great is the ſphere, 
The earth makes appear, 
(Nor is it a whimſical notion) 
Three miles are no more 
To that larger ſtore, | 
Than a drop, when compar'd to the ocean, 
Q. Apollo, ſay, why commonly we find 
A crooked body with a crooked mind, 
So twiſted and mſeparably join d! 
And why a perſon moſt deform'd ſhould be 
The greateſt pattern of ſuperbity ? 


Does equal good or ill with force inſpire, 

And moulds the form to anſwer the deſire. 

As for your ſecond query, we believe 

The fool alone can ſo his clouded eyes deceive. 
Q. Be pleai'd io anſwer me this one requeſt, 

Wat my diſturbed mind may be at reſt: 

Lazarus dy d, as we in ſacris have, 

But roſe again per Chriſtum from the grave: 


A. Twixt foul and body ſy mpathetick fire 5 


Suppoſe 
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W111 he had 4 ſonal eſtate, | 
wo his executors — on that, 
when Chriſt from rais d him to life again. 
To which of theſe muſt his eſtate remain? a 
A. If you, when you propoſe your dubious theam, 
Secundun leges Angliterra mean, | | 
At death poſſeſſions always terminate, 
Without proviſo's for a ſecond ſtate : 
Thus Lazarus reviv'd could claim no more, 
Than if he ne er — 5 eſtate before. 
. I've one miſireſs that s gay, 
2 ſecond that's grave, 4 
A third betwixt the two former; 
Say, which ſhall I chooſe 
In wedlock to nooſe, 
The ſecond, third, or my gay charmer ? 
A. Not her that is gay, 
| You're too dull ſhe will ſay, 
And the grave one will think you too vain; 
Then we would adviſe, 
Make the mungril your prize, 
Since ſhe ſeems to agree with your firam. 
Q. Gentlemen, for the ſake of the amorous couple I 
have troubled you with a few objections to your anſwer of 
that queſtion, which relates to the lawfulneſs of marriage 
between couſar germans; and for their ſakes deſare you 
would publiſh them, with your reflettions upon them, 
| 1. You ſay this marriage is not forbid either by the laws 
8 of God, or the laws of the land: and further as to the - 
| pmion of its being unproſperous, it is only owing to the par- 
riality of the vulgar. Thus far, Gentlemen, I agree 
with you: now for your ob jections. Firſt (you ſay) 4 de- 

ference ought to be paid to the common opinion, and there= 
ore it is moſt generous to forbear it: to which I anſwer, 
that for that very reaſon it ought to be the leſs comply'd 
with; in as much as any received erroneors opinion is 4 


greater obſtacle to truth than any private one; nor will 

truth take place, till the error is removed; and conſaquent- 

b the error onght to be diſcourag'd as much as poſſible, 

even as much as truth ern to falſnood. And 
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736 The BRITISHñ APOLLO. 
were it otherwiſe, even elves, Gentlemen, woult 
be to blame he e yok 1 often made to ye. 
oy ſome errors, which the generality of mankinth labuy 

under. e nene 
2. You ſay, tis not diſcreet to venture on an aflin 
which is but one remove from inceſt: to which I reply 
that as nothing can make the action a crime but a poſitive 
| prohibuion of it by a lawgruer, ſo this not being forbid i; 
as lawful, (tho but one remove from inceſt) as tho it was 
froe hundred. Nor are the perſons who fo marry a 
more chargeable with it, than that man is of Atheiſm 155 
believes one only God: nor is there any more rea ſon fir 
your ſaying, that he who fo marries does well, yet he wha 
forbears does better; than there is to ſay, that though he 
that atts reaſonably and juſtly, does well, yet he that for. 
bears to att upon an erroneous principle, does better. Laſtly, 
as to your quotation from the Apoſtle, that only relates i 
indifferent things, ſuch as meat and drink ; but I can hard- 
ly ſuppoſe. that the parting. of two, whoſe affections are ſei- 
tied, can be thought ſo indifferent a matter: | 
A. Tho' truth muſt never be diſſembled, yet no 
errors but ſuch as are of dangerous conſequence 
enn demand ſo particular an endeavour to unravel, to 
confute them. And this is what we learn from even 
truth it ſelf; for our bleſſed Lord, the? he came on 
-purpoſe to inſtruct an ignorant, an erring world, yet 
when addreſs'd with interrogatories of little or ne 
importance, was not careful to anſwer them in thoſe mat- 
ters. And if you believe, as the beſt aſtronomers are 
now agreed, that the earth moves round the ſun, that 
accommodation to the vulgar opinion, the ſun knoweth 
bis going down, ſeem'd rather to confirm the ignorant 
in their error, than convince them of it. | 
We may publickly diſſent from a common error, 
and yet abſtain from the practice we our ſelves al 
low); and the reaſon why it may not be amiſs to pay 
ſuch a practical, tho* not a ſpeculative, deference to 
the general opinion about the matter in debate, is 
namely this, becauſe they who look upon the mar- 
riage of couſin germans, as a degree of — 
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both offended at ſuch a marriage, and (as to too ma- 
ny of them) will be ready to cenſure the married 
couple: and therefore (we repeat it). It 1s a generous 
procedure to have ſuch regard for our fellow-crea- 
tures, for our fellow Chriſtians, as to refrain from 
that which would at once diſguſt them, and tempt 
them to that (unwarrantable indeed) repriſal of Their 
il opinion of us. And you cannot be inſenſible, that 
a reputation in the world is a matter not to be diſ- 
regarded, ſince you know who has ſaid it, 4 good 
name is rather to be choſen than great riches, and loving 
frvour rather than ſilver and gold. r 

We muſt beg leave to tell you that you are mif- 
taken either in your opinion, or in the term made uſe. 
of, when you ſay, that nothing can make the action a 
crime, but the 4 prohibition of it by a lawgrver ; for 

oſitive protyhicion is a thing diſtin&t from natural re- 
* an erefore were inceſt a crime only by po- 
fitive profytytion, our thoughts would entirely fall in 
with yodf's, fince then the very next remove would 
be as far from fin as the moſt remote. But ſince in- 
ceſt is forbid by the law of nature; ſince there is na- 
turally in our minds an innate abhorrence of ſuch a 
kindred-marriage, this gives us an idea, how that 
which borders upon ſuch a vice, may have ſomething: 
in it not altogether ſo praiſe-worthy. And indeed ſome 
will tell you, that they cannot forbear to behold their 
couſin germans as a kind of brothers and ſiſters. 

You feem_to make no diſtinction between an ap®- 
plication and a quotation: for as one rule may be ap- 
plied to many inſtances, ſo that paſſage in St. Baut 
may be applied to other particulars than what he ap- 
N If the marriage of coufin germans be 
lawful, and yet not convenient, it naturally falls in 
with that Aflkrrion, tho? the Apoſtle might have no 
ſuch matter in his view. And therefore We have no- 
thing to do with the context about things indifferent. 
Tho yet upon your foundation we could form ſuch a 
dlemma as would be difficult to anſwer; but ſince 
Jod exempt the cafe propos d from things indifferent, 
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we would ask, whether the loving couple have fo ſct. 
tled their affections, as that they cannot be happy, 
unleſs join'd together, If their caſe be this, what i; 
barely lawful, muſt of conſequence be not only con. 
venient, but neceſſary too, ſince the uneaſineſs reſult. 
. tvg from ſo ungrateful an abſtinence would render 
them not ſo well difpos'd for other neceſſary duties, 
Q. Gentlemen, it is not many days ſince I rid out ing 

uu evening, where near the town's end I ſaw a uf 
number of (mall frogs on the road, not larger than bet, 
which ſome people affirm'd came down m a ſhower of rain, 
which fell juſt Gre. 
4 That opinion of young frogs coming down in 


2 ſhower of rain certainly deſeryes not the laſt rank || 


among vulgar errors: we may almoſt as well imagine 
that any other animal, terreſtrial or aquatick ſhould 
drop from the clouds. Do not we ſee plainly that 
their ſpawn lies together in the water in a cluſter, 
which being of a glutinous ſubſtance, is not very apt 
to be difpers'd and carried up into the air to be batch'd 
there. If then after a ſhower of rain, eſpecially in 


warm weather, they are ſometimes found in pret 


numbers upon the ground, it is only becauſe by that 
pleaſant rain they are invited abroad from thoſe holes 


4 


where they lay lurking before. 
Q. What is friendſhip, and wherein doth it conſiſt? 
A. Friendſhip conſiſts in the perfect union and har- 
mony of ſouls, like two ſtrings of ſeveral inſtruments, 
tim'd to an unifon, touch one, and it gives the other 
the fame motion: neither has a ſeparate propriety, but 
all things are in common, therefore all preſents, &. 
are to be ayoided, for thereby I call in queſtion my 
friend's confidence ,in me, and exclude his right by 
claiming a ſole title thereunto, which infers a ſeparate 
zatereſt, I muſt not condole his misfortunes, but fee! 
them; nor congratulate his proſperity, but direct) 
taſt it; for all proteſtations invalidate my aſſurances of 
his friendſhip. In ſhort, we are rather but one ſoul, 
deſtin d to inform two bodies, but always inclining 
them to the ſame adorn, EN e 
4 n Q K 


loſs ſhe ſuſtain'd by the firſt, ſhe may have grounds 
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f/h, tho bred in ſalt mater, are yet freſh? 
y The ſolution of * analy lows 
from the neceſſary allowance of theſe undeniable pro- 
fitions. 1. That the whole body receives its nou» 
riſhment from the blood. 2. That the nutriment we 
take in cannot be ſecrete into the blood till rarified 
by the heat of the ſtomach. And z. that falt is in- 
capable of ſuch a rarefaCtion. . 
Q Whether a perſon is likely to underſtand or remmẽ 
ber better by reading or having any writing read to bim? 
A. The ſenſation of feeing is allow d, as the quiex- 
eſt, ſo the moſt ſenſible of all our ſenſations; whence 
it muſt of conſequence make the deepeſt and moſt 
Laſting impreſſion on the mind, agreeable to that re- 
preſentation of the poet; en eee 
nid irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 5 
Quaàm que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus; aut 
Ipſe ſibi tr adit ſpectato ..! | 
Things thro the ear-receiv'd more faintly ply' 
Attentive minds, than thoſe” the faithful ee 
With vig'rous energy reports; or thoſe * 5 
8 to themſelves ere n Fe y 
Q. Gentlemen, 4à Lad ſe beauty is impair'd by 
grief, and not years, begs 33 to yo if this mn 
fortune may be redreſ d by any means, excepting thoſt hate- 
ful ways of painting and waſhes. mn. 
A. If the Lady be ſo young, that the firſt grief hath 
not been the occaſion of a ſecond; we mean for the 
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to hope a recovery, and that very hope tranſport her 
ſo, as to be a remedy; but if, tho' grief may have 
purchas'd the misfortune, years have enter'd on the 
premiſes, we deſpair of a cure. im 
Q. Bright ſons of wir, on whom we juſtly wait 
To know the iſſues of our doubtful fate; © 
15 2 foul, which nothing e er could mo us 
But the chaſt joys impathetick love: Jo 
The blooming E 2 ww have charm d, Y. 
Whom thirteen years have with ſuch ſweetneſs arm d, 
That whilſt 1 write, my llood's in raptures warm d. 
| A a2 6 | Off- 
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48 . in Ar or o- 
offene Phcebus, dilate me the way 
I ovght. to tate: admired ſages ſay, 
How ſhall. 1 fix this fair- ons ſo, tha when. 
. Maturer age her perfect charms attam, 
n ä 
And claim by Hm laws ber ſ my an 


A. If charms in embryo ſuch a oonqueſt gain, 
How will their perfect growth en your pain! 
- Retire, fond bard; nor our advice deſpiſe: 
.You tempt your fate to truſt her future eyes. 
e the ſportive boy your blood inflame, 
We dread the iſſue of an after- game. 
Lo! bow the mounting flames to heaven aſpire, 
Turn Salamander, if you d bear the fire. 
Born in a cave, and in wild deſarts bred, 
2 few but rude monſters tread; 
their food with ſweat and pain. 
Plough: rocky. mountains, barren as my brain: 
I'm __ wt, "1 ape your feet, 
" "ied. e addreſs the throne of wit; 
m d nature ( ) my indination. joyn, 
T4 At in numbers. As * mn. 
nil ya 75 2 — 
your- mighty charms I'm ought to 75 
Lvke 08 bye boy claim to wit nor ſenſe, 
Auch leſe to poetry- could make pretence. 
ee influence can nom with eaſe 
| Writs verſe-in any. meaſure as J pleaſe: 
nom Im 2685 on in very ſpite 
f nature, and my ſcouling ſtars to write: 
And all my thoughts (do what I can) keep time 


To parrot then come dancing out in rhime. 


t once, with many-a heavy firoke 
of — did an ng provoke, 


To ſpeak, his ſhame, but then in proſe he ſpoke: 
You ll greater wonders do by milder ways, 
And greater aſſes teach to ſing your praiſe 
In tumeful ſtrains, and | fringer lines than theſe: 


Philoneotes 
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What muſt I do to think and write like os, 
For now I am begun I would the world out- do? | 
A. Boldly proceed, your own bright foot-ſteps prize, 
Let thoſe direct, with thoſe alone adviſe ; 5 
Such pregnant lines the ſoundeſt rules contain, 
Where ſterling wit and ſprightly fancies reign : 
Such are the ſtreams that from your brain-diſtill, 
And ſuch the product of your fertile quiil. 
Had ſuch a bard from our endeayours ſprung, 
We might with Emius boaſt our golden dung: | 
But thoſe rich bloſſoms which your rhimes adorn;, 
Speak you not poet made, but poet born, E 
Qt. Vu ſay Apollo is the ſun, 

And that was ho the world begun; 
Then is it not abſurd to ſay, 
He is the god of wiſdom, pra? 
Wiſdom was there when nature's frames © 
Irom nothing into being came,” 
And there his part was to direct. 
And omnipotence to effeft | 
The matter that was pre-elet? © 

A. The God that made the world and thee, 
The Ged. of wiſdom, only he 5 
In that great work perform'd the part 
Of boundleſs wiſdom, - boundleſs art: 
His glorious end, his dread defign- *'- 
Was perfect all, and all divine??s?s? 7 
'Twere prudence then, would you refrain 
Your raſh and inadvertent ſtraialnln * | 
Of mixing matters ſacred with prophane. . . Ji 

Q. About this time two years 1 lov'd two ſiſters: I 
ſearcely knew which had the greater ſhare in my heart. 
I perceived. by their friends and their carriage, either the 
one (a widow) or the other (a maid) would accept of my 


ſervice. Aſier mature conſideration 1 made my addreſſes 


to the-widow, and married. her; ſhe dying within a year 
in child. ed of a daughter, ſtill- born, and twelve months 
being ſincb expired, 1 love her ſiſter ( who is flill unmar- 
ned.) above all. women living.. Query, may I * 
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42 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
ber? I will abide by your determination 3: they were {i 
n by the father's 2 Ma e dt Vs hen 
A. When Henry VIII. was earneſt to be divorcd 
from kis Queen (Catharine of Spam) who was his bro. 
ther Arthur's relict, but could not obtain his deſire of 
the Pope, by the advice of Cranmer,(afterwards Arch. 
biſhop: of Canterbury) he conſulted all the Univerſities 
and moſt eminent Divines in Europe, both Catholick 
and Reformed. And as of the Catholicks he had x 
prodigious majority on his ſide, ſo the fincerity of 
their votes may be eſtimated by theſe reflection. 
x. Tho they own'd the Pope's ſupremacy, yet they 
acted againſt bis infallibility, nor thought themſelves 
the more fallible on that account. 2. Tho' the tem- 


poralities of the Clergy had ſuch dependance on the | 
Roman See, yet they dreaded not the Pope's reſent- 


ment, who ſo ſtiffly defended his diſpenſation for the 
marriage. 3. Tho! Charles V. had ſuch a ſway in Eu- 
rope, yet they ventured to offend that in a manner u- 
niverſal monarch, who reſolutely detended his aunt's 
 @uſe. 4. Tho' Crook (the King's agent abroad) gave 
but ſmall gratuities to thoſe on the King's ſide, yet 
the Emperor rewarded. thoſe on the Queen's with 
conſiderable preferments. 5. Since Cranmer, who was 
thought a favourer of the Refor med. was employed 
in that affair, and Ama Bullen (a Lady that was in- 
fluenced by ſome of the reformer's principles) was to 
ſucceed the Queen (a Spaniard, and conſequently a zet- 
lous Catholick) what but their great integrity in the 
matter could have prevented ſuch warping circum- 
ſtances? 6. Since the King had lived in conjugal il. 
fection with the Queen for 20 years, and had born 
him three children, the one of which was living, and 
heir apparent to the crown, this muſt have engaged 
them to be more tenderly ſcrupulous, how they vot- 
ed a divorce. And indeed the Divines of Leif/ick, tho 
they condemned the marriage, yet would not abet ſo 
circumftantiated a ſeparation, 7. The Divines of B. 
logna, tho? that were the Pope's own town, yet vet 
tur d to oppoſe their Prince as well as Biſhop. 


Tho 
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Tho' ſome of the reformed Divines were againſt 
the divorce, yet they were out · voted by their other- - 
wiſe perſuaded brethren. And it would be no hard 
matter to trace the cauſe that might lead the formen 
(eſpecially Melancthon) into their miſtake. "- 

The authority of former ages was inſiſted on, ſe- 
yeral of the Greek and Latin fathers were brought 
on the ſtage, as repreſenting the doctrine of the 
Church in their days, and three ſeyeral councils were 
produced to the ſame effect. 1 ; 

The Fews were conſulted alſo, who declared, that 
the precept of raiſing up children 0 à brother, was not 
to extend beyond the limits of Fudaa. We 

But to proceed from human to divine authority z 
the catalogue of unlawful marriages, and unlawful 
Juſts fo punctually exhibited in Levie, xvill. is ſeal'd, as 
it were, with this awakening ſanction; a ſanction 
drawn from the examples of offenders; defile not your 
ſelves with any of theſe things; for in all theſe things the 
nations are defiled, which I caſt out before you. And the 
land is defiled, therefore I do viſit the iniquity thereof up- 
m it, and the land it ſelf vomiteth out her inhabitants. 
From which remarkable epilogue we. learn, that ſuch 
marriages are forbid by the laws of nature, ſince the 
heathens were accountable for none but ſuch. ' 
It is of no avail to plead that your former wife 
and the perſon you now would marry, were but half 
filters, fince the reaſon drawn from conſanguinity (till 
preſents it ſelf, tho'not in the very ſame proportion. 
Since the guilt of inceſt is of ſo terrible a dye, let 
this uſeful ſentence be ſo always before you, as to re- 
ſtrain your paſſion, to bridle your deſires, ſtand in awe 
and ſin not. | | 
Some anatomical (and other) writers giving an ac- 
count of the wonderful mechaniſm of the muſcles of a 
buman body, pretend to calculate their force in equilibrium 


— 
4 


o a ſpecified number of pound weights; and in Keil's ana- 


tomy he quotes Pitcairn's demonſtration, that the force ” 
which the aliment is elaborated in making the chyle by the 
muſeular coat of the ſlomach only, is equal to # * 
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of 12951 l. weight; to which ( adds he) if we add the 
Force of the diaphragma, and muſcles of the abdomen, 
which likewiſe conduce to. digeſtion, the ſum will amount 
10 2610861. weight. 0 N | : 

I deſire a ſatisfattory account, lum this can be, and hoy 
dei poſſible to calculate ſo exattly the preſſure or force of 4 
muſcle? *« | l 8 


A. Whatever ſome great and learned men may pre · 


tend to, we think it is next to impoſſible to make 
any exact calculation of the preſſure or motive force 
of muſcles; for though their pretenſions ſeem to be 
grounded upon ſeveral propoſitions mathematically 
demonſtrated, yet if we conſider that to make a juſt 
application of them to the different muſcles of the 
body, we muſt have a due regard to the different po- 
ſition, number, length, bigneſs and inſertion of their 
fibres, and to the different activity of that juice, by 
which they are actuated in different bodies, and at 
different times, we muſt own, that. we may be eaſily 
miſtaken in our eſtimate, It is not peſlible for us 
to enter here into T more particular diſcuſſion of that 
nice and curious enquiry ; but whoever has a mind 
to be better ſatisfied in it, may conſult Alphonſus Bo- 
rellus's book de motu animalium, who bath moſt accu- 
rately treated on that ſubject, and lays down as a ge- 
neral rule, that we cannot: know the. abſolute motive 
foree of the muſcles, but by the effect they. produce, 
that is, by the reſiſtance which they overcome; and 


that therefore it is — Th e ow | 
the faid reſiſtance, and 


experiment the meaſure of 
that ſeems not 3 in many muſcles; of whoſe 
force therefore 

thers, in which that is more practicable. _ 
2. Gentlemen,.I-bave a niece, whoſe. fortune is.conſr- 
derable, but enjoys not the ſame (if married) till of age. 
There is a youth who makes his addreſſes to her, whoſe 
fortune does not quite equalize hers, but is in à very good 


| ſettlement, and induſtrious therein, and a perſon, 1 do tes 


lieve, . very. agreeable to her. 


judges by comparing, them to o- 
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ve meber is's moſt wiſdom to accept hereof (for I know | - 
„ I poſt eſt occaſio calva) or deny admittance to him, or any 3 


% 


A4. If the youth's circumſtances, conditions, &. be 
every way to the young Lady's, and your liking, we 
think you in the right to diſpoſe of her to him, by 

reaſon his not entring upon the immediate poſſeſſion 
ke of her fortune may ſo exert his induſtry to maintain 
her in the interim, that it may become a habit to him 
ever after, FR | | 


* wer, Hill ſhe's of age, brcanſe when of age ſhe may ad- 


ly O. Pray what * reaſon, that of all chymical oils the 
1 47 anniſeeds only freezes in winter, and dilates it ſelf 


in ſummer, being always cloſely ſtopt, and kept in a cloſe * 
Hl # A. Anniſceds ( as Lefebure obſerves) are plentifully k 
ſtored with volatile ſalt: now the faline particles ariſ- 
ing in diſtillations confuſedly with the oleaginous 

ily ones, may frame ſuch a mixture as may be rendred 
concrete by. outward cold gathering. together, and fix- 
ing the particles thereof, ſo that they mutually. take 
hold of each other, and become ſtiff, _ | 
Q. Whether earwigs finn 
4. That they have wings beneath the ſheathy caſes 
of their backs, is an undoubted truth; and it has been 
known, that by a long continued pricking them with 
large hog's-briſtles, they have been enraged to ſuch a 
degree as to extend their wings, and by a ſudden flight 
eſcape their torment, _ | Wi, al 
C. Pray be ſo kind, Gentlemen, as ta let me know what 
raſons you can give why perſons die commonly as the turn 
of the tide (unleſs ſuddenly) either at high or low. water; 
being a general obſervation? 1 * 
4. We believe, Sir, that the author of this worthy 
obſervation was ſo devoted to the pale - facd LUNA, 
that he made himſelf a moon - calf to be qualified for 
ber ſervice, and to flatter her into ſmiling looks main- 
tained the univerſal frame of nature to be governd 
by her influence. Oo Po ne 
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Q. Te refined and eminem wits of Great Albion, 


Pray give me an anſwer to this my grand queſtion : 


our calves and our ſheep whilſt alive are ſo ſtiled, 
—— mutton and veal ticled when they are killed: | 


of. —— gallick du aten, 2. 2* mountainous 


Or the Flemiſh word motton does yo your mutton proceed: 
From the Gallick word veau the word veal we derine, 
Which i in Latin vitulus does (probably) give. 
Q. N learned Apollo's, inform if you can, 
What follows concerning the gall of @ man: 
hy, when a man's drown d. whilft whole he doth fuk! 
And why, when it breaks, he ſwims up to the brink? 
A. Honeſt queriſt, impute not this change to tbe gil, 
For in this caſe it ſignifies nothing at all. 
*Tis corruption and ferment that makes the corps riſe 
And till theſe are — in the bottom it lies. 
Apollo, 
— it E. cr 


* 


To a nymph, 5 
; Tet my right 20 
And to give what | owe, 
Generoſity ſure might have taught you. 
What mean your _ 
3  fullent po 
| cel e 5 
8 . I 3 
I cannot forbear 
Jo tell you, no longer I'll faft. 
/ When Monday appears 
arrears s, 
The 0 enter 4 ſuit, 
n, Sirs, onr rent, 
And NT 1H yr 
From: Michaelmas next 10 be mute. A. Gol 
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4. Good angry-pen'd maid, | 
| Your arrears ſhall be paid, 
, * 
Nor your perſon ſo {lighted again; 
But you ought to have told 
In the rhymes of your ſcold, 
here tis you think fit to remain. 
Tis a very dark cell, 
Where obſcurely you dwell, 
bus twice to be paſs'd by together, 
Elſe ſurely ſome ray | 


N : Of our ever bright day 5 
ould have ſeen thro? the clouds of ill weather. 
pl | But if he goes by, : | 


Nor your lodging can ſpy, 

\ſter long having ſought it in vain: 
Laugh aloud at the ſight, 
Half as brisk as you write, 
ad Ill wearrant you turn him 
Q. Bright learned Apollo, 

My wit being ſhallow, 

Þ you I come nom for an anſwer, 
So that mongſi the reſs 
Dull ſolve me this. geſt, | 
| give you 4 bottle of wine, Sir, 


The queſtion. does follow, | 
Why owls in night hollow, . 
nd not when bright Phoebus appears, Sir, 
by ſolving this ſpeedy, 

I'll much help the needy, 

bid oblige an admirer of yours, Sir. 


4. Their theft and their prey 

The God would betray ; 
tence dares not appear in his light, 
So like villains and thieves, 

Whom no protection he gives, 

bey triumph and boot in the night. 


L tou ſons of Apollo, I' give you # pot, 
. Golf e which was made firſt, powder or fut: 


Agricolus. 


And 
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And one quieſtion more Tl ast of you now, 
Which —— made firſt, the bull or the cow ? 
And if you will tell me, it will make me laugh, 
Hew they found out for to get a calf? 
And now I ſhall end with a few more words, 
Pray, which was made firſt of all ſorts of birds? 

4. Prithee, Scatterbrains hold: what a bundle of 
queries? | 

What an inſipid heap of impertinence here is! 
Whether bull or cow firſt, tis like you were made nl, 
Or for one of their off-springs you never had paſt: 
Rather ceaſe, then, to publiſh thy dull generation, 


Leſt for further deriſion thou giv*ſt more occation, } 


Q. Long was I to your town 4 captive bound, 
FWhere reſtleſs hurries are for ever found; 
But tir d at length with noiſe and conſtant care, 
To rural ſolitudes I did repair. 
lonely reſidence, indulging ſcene, 
Circled with ſtreams and ne ver- fading green; 
T beg your counſel to employ my hours, 
My duty paid to the Almighty's poW'rs,- 
And how I may ſucceſsfully improve | 
Ay mind in knowledge, piety and love? | 
What books, what method had ] beſt to chuſe, 
That my young heart may errors ſtill refuſe, 
Nor my Creator's laws, nor my omn ſoul abuſe? 
A. Oh! happy choice! happy, zhrice happy maid! 
By no deluſive modiſh vice betray'd, 
Retir'd from hurries and fatiguing care 
To thoſe ſoft pleaſures form d to bleſs the fair. 
Improve, great ſoul, that bright tranſporting thougit, 
Which thy true wiſdom, and pure virtue taught; 
But in thoſe dulcid manſions of thy joy, 
Let not miſtaken ſteps thy peace deftroy, 
Be not too warm, too cold, too ſad, too gay, 
Steer, like wiſe pilots, in the middle way; 
Let your religion with your pleaſure joyn, 
At diff rent times let diff rent graces ſhine. 
Let love and ſolitude alternate rule, 


And make the various ſcenes of life your ſchool: 80 
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80 ſhall you ever doubly happy live, 1 
And ws of richeſt joys that heav'n to earth can give. 
. By my roch, couſin Phocbus, Ty” | 'Y 
The in omnibus rebus | 8 | A 
ure candid, good-natur'd and civil; | | | Y I 
Your advice came too late, 1 43 
Ah! wretched's my ſtate, | 
Fair Silvia's as croſs as the devil; 
le af Unconflant, unkind, 
4s wav'ring as wind, | 
She aſſures me that none will down 
hal Vith her, but a tradeſman, 
t: Whoſe art ſoon ſhe learn can: 
n, Wir 4 ſcholar's the ſcorn o the town. 
ion. She wiſts denies me, 8 L 
Which much does ſurprize me; 
Tw kindly receives all my letters. 
Tour advice, wiſe Apollo, : | a 
In this I will follow, | 
Ad own my ſelf one of your debtors, 
4. Since ſo croſs and ſevere 
The coy nymph does appear, 
With behaviour as obſtinate try her; 
Ten to one ſhe'll then ſtrike, 
For ſhe ſeems ſhadow-like, + 
Ind will follow (perhaps) if you fly her; 
But withal friend beware, 
Of her learning take care, | 
Ince with artiſts ſhe practiſing would be: 
For your Cwy xa Wuxy 
May prove but unlucky, 
nd prone to more trades than ſhe ſhould be. 
Qs, being in diſcourſe with ſome Roman Cat ho- 
licks, they brought me for a proof of ſouls being purged by 
he fir of purgatory, the 15th ver. of the 3* chap. of St. 
Faul zo the Cor. viz, If any man's work ſhall be burnt, 
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4. The Greek particle Ale, which we tranſlate Y 
y ignifies alſo ext of; and then the paſſage is a kind 
5 ; | | | of 
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of proverbial ſaying, importing with much ado, Ag 
| parallel to which we meet with in tha 
excellent comic poet Terence, who ſays of a certain 
perſon, that cibum ex igne, &c. he got his victuals ont 
of the fire, that is, he was hard put to it (as we ſy) 


to get a livelyhood, The meaning therefore of the 


Apoſtle is, that he ſhall be fav'd indeed, but with 
much ado, he ſhall but juſt eſcape the peril of eternil 
fire, And this caſy and natural interpretation is not 
only countenanc'd, but enforc'd from the ten 
of the context. | 
Q. I defire to know the meaning of the third heaven} 
2 Cor. X11. 2 : 4 : 
A4. There is a number frequently made uſe of to 
denote a ſuperiority of degree. Thus ter falix, thria 
happy, ſignifies no more than very happy. And therefore 
the third heaven is defign'd by the Apoſtle to expreſs 
the higheſt heaven, the place where the Shechinah or 
divine preſence diſplays it ſelf to the bleſſed Angels: 
not that from hence we can pather any thing of the 
fituation of heaven, or a local heaven, ſince this may 
be no more than a condeſcenfive accommodation to 
human capacity. 


. The Chineſe give an account for goo (# 
2 before aur Bible. Now if their As dro 
ours muſt be falſe, which I am well ſatisfied in my ſelf is 
| wot, but that won't do in an argument; fo I beg the fa. 
vour of you (Gentlemen) to help me out. | 

A. The divine providence for the confirmation of 
believers, and the conviction of infidels, has ſo wiſc- 
ly, and (give us leave to add) ſo mercifully, contrivd 
the matter, that the Chineſe hiſtorians ſtand ſelf-con- 
'demn'd, and are confuted by themſelves, And this is 
_ obſervable in remarkable particulars. 

1. They ſpeak of a memorable conjunction of the 
five planets in one of their ſigns, while the ſun and 


moon were alſo in conjunction, during the reign of 


their fifth monarch Chuenhio; which obſervation 4 


celebrated aſtronomer by a nice calculation has with 


4 out 
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out danger of being objected to, plac'd about 700 
years later than the tenor of their relations Joey os 
fer.” . 3 IP, „5 4+ * 4 Z . . 2 f 

2. They ſay alſo, that in the time of their ſeventh 
Emperor Yao, the winter ſolſtice was about fifty de» 

s from the place where it was a few years ago. 

hence aſtronomers acquaint us, that the phænome- 
non (if the obſervation was accurately taken) muſt 
hve neceſſarily occurr d near the foremention d nume 
her of years later than as repreſented in their chrono 


. inſiſt not on the argument drawn from the 
common period of human life in the reigns of their 
erly monarchs, fince that depends upon a compari- 
ſon with Scripture-hiftory, whereas we are confuti 
thoſe who deny the authority of the Bible. And in- 
deed we have no occaſion for the argument, when 
furniſh'd with two ſo indiſputable as thoſe above. 

To point out the original of the Chineſe miſtake, 
it is a more than probable hypethefis, that they (as 
tid alſo the Egyprians) reckon'd fome ancient collateral 
princes in a ſucceſſive line; for there are remarkable 
plſiges in their hiſtories, that evince not only that 
this obſervation of a great chronologer has a probable 
foundation, bur alſo that it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
otherwiſe, 

And now, fince thoſe oppoſers of our accounts do 
ret plead for us, and our very enemies (tho' unwil- 
Ingly, nay perhaps unknowingly) are at peace with us, 
tall we not believe the Scriptures with a ſteady, an un- 
taken mind, and learn for the time to come not ® 
le ſtartled at ſeeming difficulties? 


Q Whether water, if drank from youth, would not be 
we agreeable to the man than any artificial liquors ? 


4 The drinking of water may be beneficial to 
ſme conſtitutions, but deftrutive to others, and 
bore eſpecially to thoſe who inhabit cold countries; 
tor do we find it agreeable in the hotteſt countries; 
i there the tranſpirations are ſo great, that the 

ee TEL ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt liquors are ſcarcely powerful enough to ſup: 
ply the great expence of ſpirits | 


Q. Gentlemen, in 4 former paper you anſwer, that 
cats falling on their feet, when thrown from a high plac, 


5s due to their tail, wherewith they fan the air, when 


the ſwifineſs of their deſcent is ſo far retarded, that thy 
are enabled to prepare themſelves to fall ſo. 

Pray then, why do not other creatures, having as lug 
zails, make the ſame advantage of them, as namely a 
fox, which is every whit as cunning as' a cat, and ha; 
much a larger tail to fan the air withall ? | 

A. Becauſe other creatures having as large tails are 
not accuſtom'd to ſuch lofty paths, as running over 
the tops of houſes, or leaping from high places, a 
cats, and therefore nature thought it needleſs to teach 
them the uſe of their tails in ſuch a manner. 
Qi What is the occaſion of thoſe dartings I ſometime 
find in my blood, which affect me with a chillineſs and ſud- 
den ftartngs? _ | = 

A. This diſorder does probably ariſe from the evi 
diſpoſition of your blood, the ſerous pact thereof 
having contracted ſuch an acidity as may prick and 
twitch the nervous parts, and cauſe that ſtarting, 
Chillineſs, or ſenſe of cold. | 

Q. Pray, Gentlemen, what is a rhinoceros ? 

A. A ſort of creature ſtrangely different from e. 
very other, having one horn, and ſhap'd not much 
unlike an elephant, all cover'd with an hard and ſcaly 
ſubſtance, proof againſt a piſtol-bullet, and divided 
like a tortoiſe into ſeveral odd partitions; but tis 
meedleſs to enlarge upon this ſubject, fince all perſons 
may at preſent ſee in town the Skeleton and hide of 
one of the fineſt and the only female ever known; 1 
fight that's truly worth the obſervation of a man of 
knowledge in the works of nature. | 

Q. Gentlemen, pray what is the reaſon that a horſe i 
fo affrighted at the ſight of an aſs? 

A. Perbaps your horſe might throw you, and run 
away upon't, and you might fancy it proceeded from 
a fright; but if ſo, we believe it rather from the . 
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uſual, uncouth poſture be faw- you in, than * | 
from the ſight of an aſs. _ 


Q. With bawling Im weary 
For anſwer to a query, 
Which lately ] ſent in heroick ; 
Apollo's à coxcomb, 
Oh! how I could box him, 
For thinking I'll practiſe the Stoick, 
Since doggrel do's pleaſe ye, 
In that I addreſs ye 
Hyperion or Beelzebub either ; 


' Both reign over fies, 


And both rule in the skies, 
In windy and ſultery weather. 
Pray tell us, how far 
'Tis to your bright car, 
Sublime above tempeſt and thunder, 
That we may gueſs thence 
How long wit and ſenſe | 
Are commg down to the world under? 
A queſtion 0 eaſy 
I * won t di 28 ye, 
Reſolve as ſoon as yon can, Sir, 
And till that long ſeaſon, 
Tho' tis ſcarcely reaſon, 
Tl patiently wait for an anſwer. 
A. Your queſtion we'll anſwer, : 
Tho' we never can, Sir, 


Deviſe what the profit will be; 


Tf wit in progreſs 
Be more time or leſs, 
What's wit,. or its province-to thee, 
Six millions, three hundred, 
Oa which had you blunder'd, 
You thirty four thouſand beſide, 
Would find to enſue, 
Befides forty two 

Of miles the Iralians do ride; 
Thus far is the diſtance 
From ſoul's bright exiſtenco, 
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But how long wit's paſſage is found? 
In a moment *twill ſmile 1 
Upon fertil ſoil, _ | 
But-never on ſuch barren ground, 


Q. I find by your bumming / 
4 The Lady's forth coming, | F 
| And ready you are to beſtow her: ; 
But yet, Sirs, J find, C 
Mu re ſomething behind, \ 
*Cauſe you want to be taught how to know her. C 
You ought not to prate | | I ture 
> About my eſtate, who 
Unleſs you'd be match-makers made; that 
And I think, Sirs, that Phœbus effec 
Ex omnibus rebus, God 
Should never take that for a trade, part 
When the Lady 1 ſee, 5 Chr 
Fho knows what may be, | rend 
But perſon and ſtate too may ſuit her, — 
_ Then what need we enter of 4 
( Since there is the center) 4 
On any preceding diſpute, Sir ? 4 ſom 
= Ihen tell me when and where, Apollo, be 
Þ 7 To ſee this Lady I ſhall follow, prac 
She need not fear to incur diſaſter, ſeer 
While ſhe delights in her Philaſter. but 
A. We find by your matter, excl 
You long to be at her; ben 
And ſince we receiv'd your love- letter, gs lph 
We've found what ſhe is, that 
Both for portion and phiz, e0uj 
And ſo can deſcribe her much better. unn 
She's blooming like May, bis 
As bright as the day, le 
And bleſt is the ſwain that can catch her: umf 
Now, pray, Sir, diſcover, | tice, 
What are you for a lover, ; 7 
And what's in your perſon to match her? ties 
Her fortune is found our 
Full ten thouſand pound ; and 
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Then tell, &er you more embarraſs us, 
Where lies your eſtate, 
Beſides in your pate 

And on the fam'd hill of Parnaſſus ? 

For till we know more of Philiſter, 

Belides the worth of poetaſter, 

Or brain-fick amorous moon-calf, 

We ſhall not move on his behalf. 

Q. Chriſt, as he had taken upon him the human na- 
ture, did (no doubt) as ſuch, become obliged to obey the 
whole preceptive law of God, Now whether the redemption 
that Chriſt wrought out for mankind was not compleaily 
fected by bis ſuffering the law, and bearing the wrath of 
God in our ſtead; or whether. his active obedience be not à 
fart of that redemption; and does no: that doctrine that 
Chriſt has obeyed for us as well as ſuffer d for us, ſeem to 
render the obligation, that chriſtians are under to obedience 
( 7 the goſpel ) of none effect ? This ſeems to me a matter 
if very great importance. | 

A. It is matter of wonder and ſurprize, that any (for 
ſome there are)ſhould be ſo unwilling to be Chriſtians, to 
be men as to ſhelter their unchriſtian, their unmanly 
practices under ſome darker paſlages in Scripture, that 
ſeemingly diſpenſe with the neceſſity of good works, 
but overlook thoſe manifold, thoſe repeated texts that 
exclude the practical infidel from the kingdom of 
heaven; texts as clear, as conſpicuous as a God of 
lpht could make them. When we hear St. Paul fay, 
tat I may be found in Chriſt, not having my own right- 
eouſueſs, can we imagin that he thought a good life 
unneceſſary, tho' he makes ſo frequent an appeal to 
bis own example? tho' here he flouriſhes, be ye fol- 
wers of me, as I alſo am of Chriſt; tho? there he tri- 
umphs, our rejcycing is this, the teſtimony of our conſci- 
ence, that in ſimplicity and godly ſmcerity we have had 
or converſation in the world? But ſince the very du- 
ties we perform are chequer d with infirmities, ſince 
our very devotions are impleadable of ſinful mixtures, 
and we may ſay of the very beſt of men, that their 
gnteouſneſs is as filcby rags. Happy is it for us, that 
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we have an imputable righteouſneſs to fly unto; that 
we can take refuge in that righteouſneſs of Chriſt, 
which was perfect and ifftire, wanting nothing. But al 
tho* Chriſt's righteouſneſs is the formal cauſe of our ner 
eternal happineſs, as are his ſufferings of our reſcue Ml int 
from eternal miſery, yet our own righteouſneſs is a Ml fr 
ſubordinate, a conditionary one, If therefore we uſe 
our .ſincere endeayours to procure for our ſelves a Ml to 
cloathing of righteouſneſs, a wedding garment, as WM me 
compleat as human frailty will allow, we have then WM hap 
(and then only) an unalienable title to Chriſt's right- ¶ pic 
couſneſs, to Chriſt's ſeamleſs garment. to 
Q. How will theſe two places be reconcil'd, 1 Cor. Ml for 
xiv. 34. Let your women be ſilent in the Churches, &c. WM af 
And, Philip. tv. 3. Help thoſe women, which labourd Wl Col. 
with me in the Goſpel ? ( 
Ai. Tho! women were forbid to inſtruQ in a pub- WM one 
lick manner, or ſet up for profeſt, for authoriz d re 
teachers; I ſuffer not a woman to teach, or to uſurp the WM thi 
authority over the man, 1 Tim. ii. 12. yet they might WM for 
become a kind of fellow labourers with St. Paul, by MW thi 
inſtructing particular perſons in private, in an una- WW gov 
ſuming manner. And therefore in Ads xviii. 26. we Ml feg 
read, that Priſcilla (as well as her husband Aquila) Wl js 
when ſhe met with Apollos (a man eloquent in the va 
Scriptures) ſhe inſtructed him in the way of God more p. tn 
fecty. And yet the women ſpecified might labour in WW gue 
the Goſpel with St. Paul another way; they migit I i; 
miniſter unto him, miniſter to his neceſſities, to his Wl vere 
conveniencies ; and thence enable that preat Apoſtie tbef 
to make frequent proſelytes, to convert multitudes they 
to the faith, to add daily to the Church ſuch as ſhow's il quer 
be ſav'd. | | | . 
Q. Your diſcourſe of Chriſt's deſcent into hell ſeems ſirange dle 
zo me, becauſe*the ſouls of the whole world at the la any il 2 
may as properly be ſaid to deſcend into hell, when thy i * © 
deſcend into the grave, to bs reunited to their own bod, il _ 
85 our Saviour himſelf. Now I think St. Peter confuies ot Wit 
you in 1 Pet, iii. 19. and explains himſelf in ver. 20. 


„ A. We 


4. We told you, that the article was added in 
conſutation of the Apollinarian hereſie, which denied, 
that Chriſt had an human ſoul. What therefore, tho“ 
al mankind ſhall deſcend into hel] in the fame man- 
ner, as Chriſt is confeſt to have done, ſince the very 
intention of the article is to ſhew, that Chriſt had 
ſomething in common with all mankind? 

The paſſage you refer to, in St. Peter, was annex d 
to the deſcent in the reign of Edward VI. but ſepa- 
rated from it in the reign of Queen Elizaveth,*per- 
haps out of a conſciouſneſs, that it was no ways ap- 
plicable to it. But as the application of that paſſage 
to this ſo much controverted article fixes a very 
forc d interpretation upon it, ſo you will find a more 
eaſy and natural expoſition in the firſt monthly paper, 
Col. 7 a . ; | 

Q. 4 Gentlewoman whoſe hu:zband was in very good 
ercumſtances, during her being with child with all her chil- 
dren, was ſtrangely poſſeſs'd with a violent inclination to 
mieving, inſomuch, that whenever ſhe bought any thing 
for food or apparel, ſhe always attempted to ſical ſome- 
thing privately , and tho ſhe was often diſcover d and 
gave her husband the trouble of repairing the injuries ſhe 
frequently did in this pilfering way ; yet ſhe con eft the 
pleaſure ſhe enjoy d in every thing ſhe obtain'd after this 
manner was ſo great, that ſhe could not reſiſt the tempta- 
tun to it, nor could any arguments prevail with her to 
quit ſo diſhonourable a practice. When ſhe was not with. 
child ſhe never felt any ſuch inclination. All her children 
were ſaon obſerv'd to diſcover the like inclinat ions to private 
thefts, which occaſion'd frequent complaints of them while 
they were little, and has already prov'd of the worſt conſe- 
quences to ſeveral of them. | | 

Q. 1. What cauſe can be afſign'd of this unaccount- 
able mclination in the mather during her pregnancy ? 

2. Why did not the ſame humpur diſcover it ſelf 

at other times ? be | | 
D. 3. In what manner may the children be ſaid to de. 
we the ſame inclination from their mother ? SY 
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A. How incredible ſoever the above relation may 
appear to many, we are very apt to give an entire 
credit to it. And as ſtrange a caſe as it is, we do 
not look upon it as wholly unaccountable. To give 
then ſome ſort of ſatisfaction to the Queriſts, we 
muſt obſerve firſt, that in that ſtate of degeneracy 
mankind is in fince the fail of our firſt parents, the 
body has got a great power and aſcendant over the 
{ou}, ſo that according to its different temper and 
conſtitution we are more or leſs inclined to ſome par- 
ticular vices; hence ſome are ſtrongly given to wo- 
men, others to exceſſive drinking; ſome are very 
prone to anger and revenge, others to pride and am- 
bition, Cc. and ſo ſome may to robbing and ſtealing, 
Now to apply this to the preſent caſe, and give a 
reaſon why this Gentlewoman is ſo only during her 
Pregnancy, we mult further obſerve, that in that time 
( by virtue as we ſuppoſe of the ſpirituous parts of 
the maſculine ſeed) the whole Oeconomy of a wo- 
man's body often undergoes great and various altera- 
tions; for we ſee ſome are cured of diſtempers they 
bad before, as Green- ſick neſs or Vapours, others on 
the contrary fall into ſome, as loſs of Appetite, Vo- 
mitings, Head-aches. Some get a loathing or ſtrong 
averſion for ſome things they loved before, and o- 
thers ( which is moſt common) acquire as ſtrong a 
deſire or longing for what they did not care for at 
another time, and this unlucky thieving humour may 
very well be looked upon as no.other than a kind of 
longing. Now to come to the third queſtion, we 
mult likewiſe obſerve, that the child during his ix 
in the womb makes, as it were, but one body wit 
the mother, ſo that what great alterations of ſtrong 
impreſſions the latter receives, the former muſt needs 
be affected with. We have but too many fad in- 
ſtances of it in the ſeveral deformities that abundance 
of children bring into the world, which owe their 
original only to-ſome violent paſſion of defire, or 
fear of their mother's when big with them. And if 
even the ſolid parts of the child's body are ſo affected 
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by the impreſſions made upon the mother's brain, 
how much ſooner may their fluids, which are wholly 
derived from a nutritive juice flowing from her, be 
much of the ſame nature in their conſtituent parts 
with hers? and if ſo, the diſpoſition of the body ha- 
ving a powerful influence upon the ſoul, as we noted 
before, tis no wonder, if the children born of a wo- 
man fo thieviſhly inclined, happen to be fo likewiſe. 
Q. If Apollo ſees clearly through the aerial element, 
fray, when an arrow or bullet is ſhot on a level from a 
bow, what, after thence diſcharg d. forces it through the 


reſting air? 
A. It is a principle in philoſophy, that all bodies 
remain in ſtatu quo, in the ſame ſtate they are in 


(whether in motion or at reſt) unleſs extrinſically 


bindred. And therefore the motion of a bullet ſhot. 


from a bow wou'd never ceaſe, did not the reſiſting 
air continually lefſen it, till ſucceeded by a perfect 
reſt, | | 
Q. What are properly beat and cold, and why do they 
ſo often change t | | 
A, Heat is nothing elſe but a ſpecies of motion, 
and cold conſequently a ceſſation of that motion. The 
uick ſucceſſions of hot and coid weather proceed 
om the ſudden alterations in the diſpoſition of the 
atmoſphere, 
Q. Thy kind advice has oft the fair reliev'd, 
And prov'd a ſou'reign balm in deep diſtreſs, 
Deſpairing minds, from depths of woes retriev'd, 
Now will you try to make my ſorrows leſs ? 
| My ſpouſe is faithleſs grown, flies from my arms, 
Does bitter hate return for tender love; ; 
Nor can I with my greateſt art or charms, 
Make my inconſtant partner conſtant prove: 
To others always laviſh of his ſmiles, 
Fir me, unhappy me, reſerves his frowns, 
And ſtudy with a thouſand diff rent wiles 
To pierce my broken heart with deeper wounds ; 
Revenge bids me the cruel tyrant ſlay, 
Ob barb'rous thought! for ever fly away! | 
| ; — 354 133 
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A. Let Silvia ſearch her ſelf, if hid there lies And 
No treach'rous guilt to ſully her fair mind, 
On others faults we are too wakefil ſpies, 
When to cur own, alas ! we're oftcn blind : 
If nought provoking ſhe diſcovers there, 
No frowardneſs, nor no diſſembling art, 
*Tis hard, tis wondrous hard, but ſne muſt bear, 
And bearing may in time retrieve his heart. 
But if your charms can never hold him faſt, 
Nor all your skill reclaim the barb'rous man, 
Your virtue and your innocence at laſt, | i. 
Will give more joy, than his endearments can. 
But fly revenge, moſt loathſomely 't will foul 
Your virtue, and all leproſy your foul, 
From near Aldgate I come, 
| "Tho' a mile from my home, 
D deſire your godſſup's advice; 
I a ſurgeon was bred, 
And deeply am read, 
By diſſecting cats, rats, dogs and mice. 
Now I have a mind, _ 
And long have deſign'd, 
An ordinary quack to commence ; 
- New notions I'll broach, 
On the college t encroach ; 
I have impudence for my defence ; 
Shall I, bright Apollo, 
| The ſurgeons art foliow, 
I my humble and. hearty requeſt ? 
A man midwife J am, 
Have laid many a dame, 
Your judgment I'll follow as beſt, 
A. Since in impudence train'd, 
A good ſtock thou haſt gain'd, 
Thou may'ſt any employment profeſs : 
For moſt commonly we 
Such moſt fortunate ſee, 
Whilſt the skilful are baulk'd of ſucceſs : 
But thro' fraught with the knack, 


Both of midwife agd quack, 


And 


15 
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knd thy skeletons ſhew thee a ſurgeon : 


Thou hadſt better give o'er, 
Nor theſe arts practiſe more, 


But in Dublin ſet up for a ſturgeon, 


Q. Good doctor Phoebus, 
Whoſe Oracle at Delphos, 
Was whilom ſo famous, 


For reſolving hard queſtions, 


And telling folks fortunes ; | 
And ſince there you was undone, 


Now are ſet up at London; 


1 you humbly importune, 


Jo tell me my fortune; 


I've thrice eſcap d drowning,. 
With honeſt Sam. Browning ;. 
Folks ſay it thence follows, 

We muſt hang at the galloms ;. 
And I freely declare it, 

1 mightily fear it: 

But you know my fate better, 
So I ſend you this letter? 
Excuſe pray this trouble, 


From your ſervant Tom. Double. 


A. By impulſe we find 
(Ott made on the mind) 
The things which enſue, 

( Obſerv'd well by you ; ): 
Your lines too ſo witty, 
Look like hanging ditty; 


. Tho? ſmall ſenſe in either, 


They hang all together; 
Thus ev'ry line 

Does to hanging incline, 

And we apprehend 

Sam too much your friend, 
To forſake you in th' end. 


Q I'm virtuous and witty, 


4 widow and pretty, 
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st. Giles's my place of abode; 
5 To come from Crouch-Fryers, 
| Amyntas it tires, 
He ſays tis a curſed long road: 
Now Phoebus whoſe aid, 
With freedom's convey d, 
In omnibus zo the diſtreſ d, 
Trueach me to diſcover, 
The truth of this lover, 
And your candor ſhall &er be confeſt. 
A. An effect this may be 
Of his paſſion whilſt he 
So tedious the journey implies; 
Each flep all the while 
Appearing a mile, | 
E'er he viſits the widow's bright eyes. | 
Q. Juſt now my friend, retiring from the tows, 
Has in his pocket brought your paper down : 
Welcome Apollo to my country: ſeat, 
Where if there's nothing rich, yet all is neat. 
In you I ſhall my beſt audreſſes pay, 
In a ſincere, fr leſs artful way; | 
Then fit and take a pipe, my *bacco's good, 
My beer that was in laſt October brew'd, 
You'll not diſdain to taſie, altho' a God. 
Whilft thus a chearful hour or two we paſs, 
Now chatting, paſſing now the flowing glaſs, 
To ae y a queſtion, Sir, I will preſume, 
Prepar'd from your lits to hear my doom: 
When cocks lay eggs, and when my hens do crow, 
Teil me, if it be ominous or no ? | | 
A. With crowing of your hens, we will not twi 
ye, 
Since here they ev'iy day crow in the city; 
Thence thought no omen, but cock's eggs appear, 
Prodigious, fince in near fix thouſand Year, 
We've read of none; well may you be perplex'd, 
Doubtleſs it ſhews. you'll fall in labour next, 
Then drown the diſmal thought in brown Ov, 
.Twi.l neer efflict your mind, but when you\ec —* 
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jn merriment, bound to the pipe and tabor; | 
We'll ſend our ſiſter Phbe to aſſiſt your labour. | 

Q. Can you make appear by chronology, as well as 
Scripture, that the Iſraelites were full 430 years in. 
Egypt; for I have lately heard ſome learned Gentle- 
men, (who I fear are atheiſtically inclined) affirm the 
contrary, and offer to make it appear by chronolocy; the 
refutation whereof I hope will do 4 general good | 

A, We read, indeed, in Exod, xii. 40. that the ſo- 
journing of the children of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt, 
was 430 years, but the Samaritan and Septuagint tran- 
lators, in their paraphraſtical verſions of the text, 
preſent us at once with the genuine ſenſe of it, and 
with the opinion of the moſt ancient Fews : The ſo- 
ſourning of the children of Iſrael, which they ſojourned 
in the land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, was 
430 years. And therefore the 430 years commence 
from Abraham's departure out of Haran. And this ac- 
curately correſponds with that paſſage in St. Paul, Gal. 
ii. 13. And this I ſay, that the covenant which was con- 
firm'd before of God in Chriſt, the law which was 430 
years after, cannot, & c. for the promiſe, that in his ſeed 
ſcould all the nations of the earth be bleſſed, was origi- 
nally made to Abraham at his departure from the fore- 
mention'd place. To the enquiry why Egypt is only 
mention'd in the text, when the concurrent opinions 
ef ancient and modern writers ſplit the 430 years in- 
to two equal parts, and allot one of them to their ſo- 
journing in Canaan, it is ſufficient to rejoin, that the 
latter was abundantly the more memorable period, 
and that it is uſual with prophane as well as ſacred 
authors, to include ſeveral particulars under the deno- 


mination of the moſt remarkable. 


Q. 'Tis faid by St. Paul, Let a Biſhop be the huſ- 
band of one wife, whether this does not imply, that others 
might have more? 5 

A. The ſame St. Paul ſays alſo, that a Biſhop muſt 
not be given to wine; muſt not be a ſtriker, or a. 
brawler, or covetous: and yet, we hope, the Apoſtle 
does not allow other men to be drunkards, to be 
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ſtrikers, to be brawlers, to be covetous? The mean 


ing therefore of the paſſage is, that a biſhop who in- 


ſtructs others in their duty, is more inexcuſable than 


other men, if guilty of polygamy, becauſe he ought 
to ſer an example to others, and becomes obnoxious 
to thoſe poignant words of the ſame Apoſtle, thou that 
teacheſt another, teacheſt thou not thy ſelf? 

Q. Why was it a ſin in David to number the people? 

A. Becauſe he did it out of vanity, and elevation 
of mind, as tho' he truſted in the arm of fleſh, and took. 
off his confidence from that God, who had made his 
Hill ſo ſtrong. | | 

Q. Tour opinion, whether it's not conſentaneous to rea- 
fon, and no ways repugnant to the revealed will of God, in 
his word, that the ſouls of ideots, and theſe who die in- 
fants, are at their deceaſe united to other human fatns's 
therein to remain, and after their birth to adtuate them, 
zill they (viz. the ſouls) are become ſubjects of rewards 
and puniſhments in another flate; otherwiſe how ſhall I 
underſtand thoſe texts of Scripture, which affirm, that at 
the day of general retribution every one ſhall give an ac- 


count of, and be judg'd according to the deeds done in the. 


body, whether they have been good or evil? 
In this ſenſe, I conceive, 
I may juſtly receive 
The old doctrine of tranſmigration, 
Unleſs you can prove, | | 
It tends to remove _ | 
Any part of our faith's foundation. 
; | | Yours, Pythagoras: 
A. We cannot agree with your Pythagorean ii pothe- 


+5, for two reaſons, 1. Tho! ſomething may be ſaid, 


yet not ſuſhcient to juſtify the divine wiſdom in the 
formation of ſo many children as die in their infan- 
ey to little or no purpoſe. 2. The general reſurrec- 


tion, as repreſented in the Scriptures, ſeems to include 


all buman bodies that ever were, and ever ſh11] be at 
any time created; whereas according to your by po- 
theſis, the -bodies of deceaſed infants can never be 
raiſed again. And ſince ſome prove the rational pro- 


babilit 7 
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bability of our riſing bodies from this topick, name- 


% that ſince the bodies of other creatures which are 


confeſſedly inferior to human bodies, do yet ſurpaſs 


them in duration; therefore providence deſigns. to. 
make them amends by a future reſurrection, the ar- 
oument may more forcibiy be urged againſt your 
opinion. | | ; 

As for thoſe texts, that acquaint us, that every. 
man ſhall be rewarded according to his works, they. 
may naturally be confined to thoſe who are capable 
of working; a mode of ſpeech very uſual to both ſa- 
cred and prophane writers, | 

We therefore believe, 

We can't juſtly receive, 

Th'odd doctrine of tranſmigration; 

Becauſe we can prove, 

It ſeems to reprove | 
Two parts of our faith's foundation. 

ES on Yours, Anti- Pythagorei. 

Q. Do ſpirits ſee, or are they blind ? 

4. They neither fee, nor yet are blind. But then 
we muſt underſtand ſight as the natural effect of cor- 
pocea! ſenſation; for ſpirits have undoubtedly ſome- 
thing analogous to it. But tho' we know little of 
immaterial ſubltances, but by way of negation, yet 
we may form ſome imperfect idea concerning the 
6dje&t of the queſtion, from what metaphyſictans ac- 
quaint us of the ſenſation of ſeeing ; for they tell us, 
(and that very rationally too) that the eye is but the 
inſtrument of ſight, whereas it is the ſoul that really 
ſees. But as that incomparable member is the vehicle 
by which embodied ſpirits enjoy the benefit of vi- 
ſion, ſo in what manner unbodied ones enjoy the 
ſame benefit, we ſhall ever be at a loſs to know, till. 


diſengaged from theſe fleſhly tabernacles. 


Q. There was a Gentlewoman, who at different times 
unceived of two children, and likewiſe at different times 
brought them forth, Note, that in ſixty weeks ſhe con- 
i'd of them, and brought them forth too, viz. one 
twenty, weeks after the other, To be glainer, twenty E 

| + after 


* 
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after (he had conceived of the firſt, ſhe conceived of the 
tift ; and likewiſe twenty weeks (and no more) after ſhe was 
deliver'd of the firft, ſhe brought forth the ſecond, or laſt, 
Now tho in ſixiy weeks ſhe both conceiv'd of them, and 
brought them forth too; yet ſhe went the full and uſual 
time with each, viz, forty weeks, whether the children are 
now living, I know not; but what is above written, I aver 
zo be truth, and that the children were alive when born, 
A. This is what in one word is called by phyfi- 
cians ſuper fœtation: And there are many inſtances of 
it to be found related by ſeveral authors. We are of 
opinion, that this caſe happens, when ſome weeks or 
months after the conception of the firſt child, another 
egg in the ovarium muliebre comes to be impregnated 
and fecundated with the ſpirituous parts of the ſemen 
virile. And it may ſo fall out ſometimes, when 
thoſe paſſages thro' which theſe ſpirituous parts muſt 
be conveyed to that ovarium are not ſo cloſely ſhut 
and ſtop'd, as they generally are after the firſt con- 
ception. What is moſt to be wonder'd at in the afore- 
faid caſe, is that when the firſt conceived child was 
brought forth, the ſecond did not follow a little af- 
ter, but remained till its due time in the womb, and 
thrived there, A great many will not allow that 
to be poſſible, but this rare inſtance (which upon your 
aſſeveration we believe to be true) mult convince them 
of the contrary. | 
Q. Why thunder will not prejudice other trees as wel 
as the oak? For once in a large ſpacious wood, as we read 
in Epictetus and Diogenes, there were among other trees 
ſeven oaks; the clouds met, and it thundred, and it ſplit 
every one of thoſe oaks m ſeven pieces, and did not damage 
the other trees, a thing not only miracultus, but increa:ble. 
A. Tt is a vu'gar errour to ſuppoſe that thunder da- 
mages no other trees but oaks, It is true, the oak 
by reaſon of its inflexibility, whereby it reſiſts the 
violent concuſſion, is more liable to damage than o- 
ther trees; but yet other trees may be damnified by 4 
more vehement degree of motion, tho? from tke inflexi- 
bility of the oak, it naturally follows, that in a 2 
| e 
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ſet with variety of trees, all the oaks may receive 
ſome damage, while all the other trees are yet entire, 
on ſuppoſition that the thunder be not violent enough 
to produce the ſame effect on them, ſince they are 
more yielding to the fury of its attack. The ſolu- 
tion therefore of this phxnomenon proceeds upon the 
fame foundation with the fable of the reed and oak, 
to be found in Æſop. „ „ 

Q. Are the ſun, moon and ſtars all in one ſphere, or 
which in your opinion is the higheſt? | 

A. As the moon (which is one of the fecondary 
planets) is the earth's ſatelles, ſo conſequently it is in 
the loweſt orb, And as the ſun is the center, round 


| which the earth moves, ſo it is conſequently in the 


next remove, ſince the fixed ſtars are probably as ſs 
many ſuns, and have their ſeveral planets, that move 
round them, | 

Qa are the rocks on which Sir Cloudeſly, in re- 
turn from his ſucceſsful expedition to Thoulon was caſt a- 
way upon, commonly call'd The Biſhop and his Clerks ? 

A. A fleet of merchant ſhips in their return from 
Spain, about two hundred years ago were ſhipwrack'd 
on thoſe fatal rocks, among whoſe miſerable numbers 
none were ſav'd but three, Miles Biſhop, Fames and 
Henry Ctark, preſerv'd miraculouſly on a broken maſt ; 
Twas thence the ſcene of their misfortune took the 
name it bears at preſent, and has ever ſince that me- 
morable accident vulgarly been known by. 

Q. Te learned youths, with ſacred knowledge bleſs, 
Wiich is by all ingenious minds confeſt : 8 


Tell me, how 1 the doctrine can believe, 


That man, before he's born, is doom'd ta lie 
In woe. For ſome texts feem to expreſs, | 
Trat man predeſtiud is to pain or bliſs. 
That no free will we have, nor can we uſe 
Our faculties in good, or ill refuſe; | 
But as the Spirit dit ine doth us inſpire, 
So by election we to bliſs aſpire. 
How this conſiſtent with the equity K 
And goodneſs of the atimnigity Deity 
Can 
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Can be; that wretched ſouls ſhould e' er be born, 


In ſcorchin es eternally to burn ? | 
4 r from a Chriſtian to ſurmiſe 4 
A thought that ſtrikes us with a dire ſurprize ; 5 
That God (a being infinitely bleſt) op 
Should not delight in man's eternal reſt. "5 
Yet, if we grant an uncontroul'd decree, But 
He loves, he hugs our endleſs miſery, Bm: 
If Ephraim dic, he does himſelf deſtroy, Wie 
And ſell his birthright for a worthleſs toy. Te 
To tax our God, we but our ſelves den ; If n 
; Thom can we blame, it we damnation chuſe? Thu 
If ſome few texts a dubious ſenſe expreſs, Wi 
Sure greater numbers may explain the 4%. 0 
If ſome dark paſſages a doubt create, 1) 
Others take off an unrelenting fate: 3 
What! ſhall we walk by an ohſcurer light, But 
When clearer beams direct our clouded light? |. 
*Tis true we cannot act or think alone; Wa 
But the unerring guide refuſes none. How 
Could that divine, unfathomable love, Tv 7 
That ſent. his other ſelf from realms above; 1 
That vex'd a boſom Son in various forms, What 
And cruſh'd a darling with almighty ſtorms? Hm 
Could ſch a love without concern decree Have 
Eternal death? it cannot, cannot be. 4 
Q. Ne Delian powers, whom the whole town admires, Is be 
"© Your ſage advice a trembling youth deſires 3 Whil 
Who conſcious of kis weakneſs, hardly dares We'd 
Offer his nonſenſe to your ſacred ears. Phot 
His genius prompts him to the adiree feld, N Both 
And bids him leave his books, and ſtudy how to wield He b 
The pointed ſpear, and how to graſp the echoing ſhield, J Not 
But by a former inauſpicious choice, Yet 
Confin'd himſelf to fight, with only voice; But | 
Yet he (but durſt not diſoblige his friend.) For 
Would to the camp, where thund'ring cannon rends 8 Let 1 
The air, and death to diſtant places ſends, SS But | 
But get, wiſe Sirs, he fill depends on gon, : Yet | 
If you. bid ſtay, he ſtays; if go, hell go. She 1 
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r none that you adviſe to, dare oppoſe, 

Or F they dare, they re found but ly thoſe , 

ſho ſeek how their own folly they may moſs expoſe, 
A, Inform'd by iuch 10ca's, rather jray, 

And giorious deeds in deathleſs lines ditplay : 

Enough heroick ſouls there are tor gt, 

But few, alas! heroick acts to weilte. 

If all inſpir'd like thee, addreti> che field, 

Wo ſhall to future times their honours yield? - 

Their actions with their lives will terminate, 

If not ſnatch'd from the griping hands or fate: 

Thus they in you, and you in h will live, 

Whilſt immortality you to each other give. 
Q Once more, Phozbeans, I implore your aid, 

My farther ſuit your ſelves have needful made; 

lad not, if I ſhould my charmer ſhun, 

But how I right fecure her for my own: 

Hur own great. father, pierc d by Daphne's eyes, 

iu d ne er have reliſh'd your too cool advice; 

How ſhould I then, who am my ſelf no more, 

Do that which is no longer in my power? 

tay then, bright patrons of prolifick wit, 

Wiat methods beſt my ardent wiſhes fit t 

How ſhall T fix her heart, whoſe wounding eyes 

Have deſtin'd me to early charm, a youthful ſacrifice & 
A, But blame us not, ſince the advice we gave- 

ls better far than the advice you crave. 

While you (raſh bard! ) precarious projects form, 

Wed diſengage you from a doubtful ſtorm. 

Phebus can give th' advice he's loth to take; 

both men and gods their own advice forſake. 

He bade his darling Phaeton be wiſe, . 


Not raſhly poſt it thro' the flaming skies, 
Yet dar'd the ſcorching of his Daphne's eyes. 
but fince to try your fortune you're inclin'd, 
for diſappointments fortify your mind, 

let not her frowns extort a ſad adieu, 

But bravely rally, and the fight renew. 

Jet let not courage into boldneſs turn; 

te will (we fear't) the brutal hero ſpurn. 
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Let charming modeſly with ſpirit join; 
The twiſted couple will the maid contine, 
And make her vocal bluſhes ſay, I'm thine, 
Her humour ſtudy with unweary'd pains; 
O'erlook the trouble, while you view the gains. 
Another Protheus put on ev'ry ſhape 3 
Yet let an artful mein conceal the ape; 
But ne'er betray the ſent'ments of your mind: 
Nor let quick-/ghted love to truth be blind, 
Learn to deſerve her: let your virtue ſhine, 
'And ev'ry grace in your behalf combine, 
That they ſhe moſt efteems, may plead your cauſe, 
And you gain daily ground by their applauſe : 
Then you'll engage the fair with wondrous odds, 
A ſecond Hector with a train of gods. 
But if your echo'd praiſes ſhe diſdains, 
A vale ſing, not ſigh; ſhe is not worth your pains, 
Q. You bid us addreſs 
7 200 J. Mayo's preſs, 
Or Bickerton's, near to St. Paul's, 
Or elſe your friend Keeble, 
Was certainly able | 
To receive both grave queſtions and drolls: 
All three T have try'd, | 
Vith two queſtions o the ſide, 
But fiill as I told you before, 
The devil a fot | 
Of reply have I got, | 
Which makes me ſuſpe your ſhrine's poor: 
To remove all pretence, 
 _ He that gathers your pence, 
(And ſure we may truſt him with letters) 
With this my complaint, 
You'll find is now ſent, 
Which deſires to know what's the matter! 
And if after all 
Your anſwer ſhould fail, 
. Depend on't, I will not decerve ye, 
A ſubſcriber, tho now = 
1 won't long be ſo, 


And thus for the preſent I leave ye. A. Me 


EN 


2 


ns. 


A, We 


* 4 8 * 8 2 
r 9 I? n a 5 * - - 
LE * 


A. We ſhould doubt your complaint, 
Tho' it came from a Saint, | 
In the matter you ſo much inſiſt on: 
Since when you ſent that, 
You could not as pat, 
At the fame time have ſent us the queſtion, 
But this ſtrange concluſion 
Shews your brains in confuſion, 
That therefore our ſhrme is grown poor; 
When with proſe and rhime 
We're full ev'ry time, | 
And without yours to add to our ſtore. 
Your threatning to leave us, 
But little will grieve us, 
Subſcribers ſo numerous come; 
That if one by chance 
Goes off, ſtrait advance 
| A dozen at leaſt in his room. 
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Q. Gentlemen, your opinion of that wondrous change 
that paſe?d on king Nebuchadnezzar, mention'd in the 
fourth chapter of Daniel, and how long he may be ſuppos'd 
fo continue under it. By the deſcription the prophet gives 
of this ſtrange metamorphoſis, I can't but incline to think, 
that he was chang' d as to his ſhape or form, and that all 
his motions and actions, during his ſlay among the beaſts 


theirs ? 


A. Madam, we beg leave to tell you, that we 
oblip'd to diſſent from ſo ingenious a queriſt, ſince 


if the field, were as to appearance no way differing from 


tle transformation of Nebuchadnezzar into the form 
and figure of a beaſt is inconſiſtent with that very 
deſcription you are pleas'd to mention, For in Dan. 
lv. 33. we read, that inſtead of the hoofs and hairs 
of an ox (into the ſhape of which one would think 
he would have been transform'd, ſince the text ſays; 
that he eat graſs as oxen) he had hairs like eagle's fea- 

thers, and nails like bird*s claws. And therefore we are 
allured, that in ſome parts of him he bore reſemblance 
to the fowls of the air, and not to the beaſts of the 


feld. Had he been entirely changed into any o 


f the 
infe- 
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inferiour creatures, it would probably have been 3 
ſudden and entirely miraculous metamorphoſis; where. 
as the Sacred Hiſtory acquaints us, that the change it 
ſpecifies, was both gradual, and had ſomething in it 
of natural production; his body was wet with the dew 
F heaven, till his hairs were grown, &c. the former ſen- 
tence implies, that the dew of heaven had its ſhare in 
that mighty change; and the latter ſhews us, that the 
change was made by advances and degrees, Since the 
Prophet gives us ſo particular a deſcription of ſome 
alteration made in Nebuchadnezzar's body, were there 
any other alteration made, we cannot think, that be 
would omit the relation. And this argument receives 
an additional enforcement, in that, on ſuppoſition of 
a total change, he acquaints us only with the moſt 
ſuperficial and inconſiderable parts; which is contrary 
to the nature of hiſtory. | 1 
But beſides the forementien'd change, ſince the 
text ſays, (as is obſerv'd above) that he eat graſs liks 
oxen, we may therefore gather, that his ſenſation of 
taſte was like to that of oxen. And ſince at ver. 36. 
we hear him ſaying, Aly reaſon return d unto me, we 
may thence conclude, that with regard to his intel- 
lectual Facuities, he was reduc'd to a level with tt 
Geaſts that periſh. | 

Q. Acknowledging, that all dealings with the devil t 
abominable ſinful, I deſire to know, whether it be lawful i 
at 70 thoſe who pretend to fortune telling 
A. As the having recourſe to ſuch pretenders 1s 
too epidemical a diftemper, ſo the ſolution of the 
queſtion may be of publick uſe. But we may draw 
a very cogent argument againſt it from your own 
acknowledgment. For what aſſurance can you have, 
that the perſons you apply to, bave no dealings with 
infernal ſpirits ? And if they themſelves imagine, that 
they have nothing to do with them, yet you know 
not, but thoſe ſubtle agent have intercourſe with 
them, as it were incognito, and influence their pro- 
ecedings, tho' unknown to them. To this purpoſe 
we would preſent you with an authentick * A 
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Gentleman, that us'd to buſie himſelf that way, and 
form the ſchemes. he had drawn, foretold ſeveral re- 
markable events ; but peruſing afterwards his ſchemes, 
and finding them notoriouſly falſe, he was ſtrangely 
ſurprized, that true conſequences ſhould follow from 
fllacious premiſes. Whence fearing the concurrence 
of an infernal agency, he wiſely bid adieu to that 
ſuſpected art. 

But let us ſuppoſe nothing in the caſe but the 


us with the deſigns of providence, with the intenti- 
ons of our all-wiſe diſpoſer? What reſearches can 
make us know the mind of the Lord, can qualifie us to 
become his counſellors? And could human. learning 
enable us to perform ſuch wonders, what warrant - 
have we to dive into the ſecrets of the Almighty, 
to invade our ſovereign's prerogative. and boldly in- 
trude upon thoſe things, which the Father hath re- 
ſerved in his own breaſt; and you know withal, who 
s ſaid, It is not for you to know the times and the ſea- 
"ms, take no thought fs the morrow, for the morrow- 
take thought for the things of it ſelf ; ſufficient for the da 
ts the evil thereof. And the ſame divine perſon is 2 
far from allowing you to pry into futurity, that he 
commands you to pray only for your daily bread. 
And ſince God has forbid you the defire of knowing 
what ſhall be hereafter, you may well conclude, that 
it is beſt for you not to know it; that ſuch know- 
ledge, as it is too wonderful for you, ſo alſo it is ſuch, 
as you cannot, Without prejudice to your ſelf, attain 
unto. | n 
Under ſo unlawful.a pretenfion we may include 
Pamiſtry, Phyſiognomeſtry, ec. with the unwar=- | 
rantable proceedings on St. Agnes's, and other days, 
which are the unchriſtian relits of heatheniſh ſuper- 
ſtition. Let therefore this uſeful ſentence reſtrain ſo 
unjuſtifiable a practice, Commit your way unto the Lord, 


and he ſhall bring it to paſs. : 
Q 1 know a young girl, of about 12 years of age, 
and in her upper jaw has two perfect rows of teeth, 155 | 


rules of art; pray, what art or ſcience can acquaint 


A 
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but one row in the under. Pray your judgment, what 
hond be the cauſe of it, I never having heard of any 
ſuch thing beſides this one? | 

A. It would have been ſome more ſatis faction to 
us to have known whether theſe two rows of teeth 
did appear at the ſame time, or the one only ſome 
years after the other: For if the latter, it may be 
eaſily accounted for, by ſuppoſing that this girl did 
not ſhed her teeth in that jaw as it is uſual, and that 
thoſe that were to come in the room of 'em did grow 
nevertheleſs, But if the former be the caſe, we muſt 
conclude, that the teeth which generally ſucceed thoſe 
that are ſhed, breaking out at the ſame time with 
them, kept em fafter in their ſockets, and fo pre- 
vented their ſhedding ; which, however, mult be reck- 
on'd among. the rare productions of nature, and may 
argue a more than ordinary ſtrength of it in that 
young woman. | | 

Q. I. ſome time ſince laid a wager with a perſon, who 
affirmed, that the ſun was far greater than the whole 
earth, which I did ſay was impoſſible; but it was reſolv's 
to refer it to your arbitration ( being aſſured of your im- 
partiality) | 

and rather, 


For all did allow, 

| You ought beſt to know, 

You ſo oft ſaid the ſun was your father. 

A. The magnitude of the ſun beyond that of the 
earth is, according to computation, in the proportion 
of 450 to an unite. | | 
and therefore, 

Since Phabus muſt know, 
And his ſons ſay 'tis ſo, 
Diſpute not the ſun with a wherefore. 

Q: What occaſions that numbneſs and fricking pain 
which ſometimes happens in the hands or feet (commonly 
call'd their limbs aſleep) whereby the parts ſo affected art 
for ſome time rendred incapable of feeling or motion? 
Ai. That numbneſs or pricking pain gener\lly fol- 
lows the compreſſion or conſtriction of the py . 

aHlected, 
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fected, whereby the courſe of the animal ſpirits 
at Wl through the nerves is obſtructed, and conſequently the 
iny Wl ſcnſe of feeling in a great meaſure diminiſhed. 
I a man, in point of conſcience, obliged to marry a 
to man whoſe affeition he hath gain d, if her father will 
eth n give her the fortune he hath promiſed, as tis evident 
me Wl te will not in the caſe of your humble queriſt, who deſires 
be Wl» know, whether the breach of his promiſe doth not diſen- 
did gage me of mine, the one being ſo much the cauſe of the 
hat Wl her, that without it, it never bad been? I cs 
o. A. If your contract was conditional, undoubtedly 
ut WW the Lady's father, breaking his part of the obligation, 
"ole WM muſt of courſe diſſolve your own; but if your cir- 
ith camſtances will conveniently allow it, it would bean 
dre. ad of honour and generoſity to marry notwithſtand- 
ks ing that, the obje&t of your former courtſhip; for 
may Wl we find by your confeſſion you have gain'd her love, 
that WI ind in obtaining that we muſt believe you have made 
other proteſtations, than that you valued her for what 
ſhe was to bring you. 5 c 

Q There being a ſort of white worms, which are flat, 
nd about an inch long, wherewith ſome people are troubled; 
Very. what firſt breeds them, or what is the occaſion of 
thew breeding, and whether they are dangerous, or may be 
the death of a man, if not prgvented? 

A. Theſe worms, as all others afflicting human 
bodies, ariſe from their ova, being convey'd into the 
ſtomach together with the meats and liquids there re- 
ceiy d; and that they are dangerous, is evident from 
tne many pernicious diſeaſes they frequently engender, 
is fevers, colicks, epilepſies, convulſions, Cc. 

Q I am troubled in the winter-ſeaſon with a dry cough, 
and that phyſicians tell me it is occaſioned by my hair, and 
would have me cut it off, I am unwilling to follow their 
refttons ; but, Apollo's ſons, I beg you would vouchſafe 
o give your opinion, if by cutting my hair off, I ſhould re- 
monly Nerve any benefit, and if ſo, why? 


dae 4. What the phy ſicians tell you, ſeems very plau- 
i ible, for abundance of hair may hinder the ventila- 
4 mn ton of the brain, and the perſpiration of ſerous hu- 
ts l 


mours, 
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mours, which foi want f tuch a diſcharge, may fil 
down upon the lungs, and be the occaſion of your 
cough. . IN | 
G. T am by nature ſober and ſedate, 
| To no enormous ſm my heart wiclines: 
| My mind ( deprav'a ) is much perplex d of late, 
With thoughts (that if I could) I would decline, 
Pleaſures and ſenſual joys I do deſue, | 
Which tho I know both tranſient are and vain ; 
My youthful inclinations do require, | 
Nor have I power my wit for to reſtrain. 
ye lovely charms of the engaging fair, 
ub am'rous thoughts daily enflame my breaſt ; 
So that when I to pay my vows repair, | 
Or love, or pleaſure do my mind moleſt. 
With all my might I long have ſirove to gain | 
A heart ſmcere, on heaven to fix my mind: 
To you therefore I come for to obtain | | 
| The glorious means that may my thoughts refine ? 
A. Tis pity, wondrous pity, fleeting joys, 
Which in a tranſient moment are no more, t 
Should vex your ſerious hours, and empty toys 
Exclude (ah ſtrange! ) an unexhauſted ſtore. 
Let meditations on the realms above, 
Oft, very oft» your better times employ; 
* They'll diſengage you from a baſer love, 
Nor ſuffer worthleſs pleaſures to decoy. 1 
But ſince the charms of love your thoughts controw 
Let marriage tie confine your roving mind; 
When chaſter pleaſures ſhall engage your ſoul, 7 
To joys forbidden you'll be leſs inclin'd. 
But, oh! (forget it not) you muſt implore 
A better guide to favour your deſign; 4 
If he aſſiſt you, whom we al} adore, 
You may do wonders with an aid divine. 


Qt. Lt ſinful for a man to wed, 7 
Ihen parents diſapprove the deed? | | 
A. Since they're entruſted with the reins, | 
A nep'tive vote in them remains, = 
And ſure they may forbid the bains. 
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fall .Q. Doctiſſime Apollo, 
dur En Bevayy I'll follow, 
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Eft . LB 
Kat amice receives — my letters, 
Eel r, & chaſt; 
Ax ubi nunc eſt 
'Oux eld; Sir Sodes adviſe 
Which way, to come as he A | 
Aut ſooner, aut later, 
Nullus ſum, if ſhe ſcorn Kees mY me. 
A. Si to covert unknown, . 
xepi ry luis 'S: £996 
p 1 recluſa eſt in Danae's tower: 
d Tay, bono ſis chear, | 
Nec ſo languid appear; 
But memento Diſpater's 8 ſhower, 
Sinas xpueoy to be 
Mediator for thee, ED FOR 
Kei nil Lore radu controul yes 8 
For 'tis Bede i Yu 
Will end how the plot lies; 
"Ng xas PoiSov TAI. . 
Q. Aſtronomers, ſay, . 
There's a world m.t moon: e 
"= what fox your. go tr 4 apollo? 
For if by your light .\\.\ 
1 Hs * ſeerss. bright. . WY LE IS as 
Whoſe dictate: a ſafe can we low; 
| Since all their fine lectures 
At beſt are conjectures, __ | 
And of what * are not ſure; 
1 or none, 


1 able ajone 1 
This wr. 4 : dowels * TY cure 4. 
| t, | 


us . LW N 
More lud ous Or, | 
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That as oft as this globe sik feen . 
Her light did diſrobe 
He ſcarcely can ſay he miſt "oY W ery 14 
But to ſo many lectures 
Not to add new conjectures, 
His ſons will not give a one 
For to lay about, 2 | 
T 23995 30s 204 
Perhaps might but*Qufe 2 dente eb de, 
Q. Should not I ( haptrſs youth !Y Anſe t tv elde 
That I have lovd a charming vymph- i i bal 5 
1s it a wonder that I hanf prevail d, - mor 
This curſe is on the rhyming ike emit, —__ 
Since I, tho vers d in every skilfeel art, 
Moſt apt to ſoften lovely Daphne ker, "6 
Could not to my embraces e er perſuuſe 5 
The coy, diſdainful, and oblgrate mit. 
But if this ancient tate b dof deli br, m ue TY 
To late examples ſure you'll credit 196. | 
Immortal Cowley's ſad complaints with oy 2 Z 
"That he was wnſucch{Pul in N10 ol * 
Har monious Waller wrotę fath meer verſe, | Iowa 
As might the hardefs hearted in e 3, 
Tet Sachariſſa never was viclin'd © 
+ To cure the raging angui bis n 
If ſuch as theſe were of Bey ode Dy, 
' Who noble talents euch of g Dr wit * 
Then I, unhappy youth, ſhould not. und 45 
That I have lov'd 1048 N ey 
A. Rightly yen Judge, to pb 
Where all ee 'rs and whhes will be van: 
Fortune, not merit, makes a miſtreſs kind, _ 


Cupid, you know, is, as He's painted, Blind, © 
Thence are his ſmiles —_ and changeable a8 eine 


May 't pleaſe you o, Gf a 4 ellon 
3 ve J . f 
In à certain affair, — all #; AD 3 

I'm now about thirty, on 15155 and terry 
Have ferv'd in lob without fears; 


Aud weary of women, why' re — — cammen, 


u, 


3 now Jugs ue 3 of for . for worls, 
4 finiſh my roving in that way of loving; 1 
zut want an eftate to jointure my mate. 
And long bags of money, to endow my honey; 
fr father aud mother begot firſt my brother, 
It I have enough to be poverty. proof. 

Theſe being premis'd, I'd now be avid. 
If I ſhould importune, a widow of 1 
To have and to hold her very good gold, 
And take with her hand, her houſes >= land. 


1 


* 


Be ſhe ughy, er old, il. natur d. or tee. 
re vers d e, Bt 
Or make my advances by way of romances, 


Tv a nymph of eighteen, of a beautiful mien; 

Cod humour d and witty, ovliging and pretty; 

Aud take to my arms, @ traaſure of charms. 
Not chaff ring for portion, lite &.. couvetons whoreſon, - 

Bu. a lovely young fair is (th nat 4 great: . ; I 
Whit virtue and honour ſit ſmiling upen her) 

A charm will aſſure ye, aud fully ſecure ye, 
Vm all your mala fits, and reſtore you "your wits: 

4. Since. you've madea retreat inyour yigour and beat, 
having from thoſe wars got, where a ſcar is a blot, 
Where honorr's complying, with nothing but flying, 
Keep in a whole skin, with a ſaund noſe and Vs 
Therefore we adviſe ye, be not ſuch a Weer. 25 
For luere of money to wed. an old 8 
For if pa ſo much Rood | to hear with. your 


Nor Wen be Kall, mind ber, nor to gun-powder 


 . + rind her. 
Nay and kiſs her when drunk, by miſtake for a punk, 


Yet when cool and ſober, as the ſun in Odbober, 


Her phiz and her mien will give you the ipleeny | Fe 


Or ſeod. ypu a roving 74 gour ald way of loving, 


Wenden 1s the Apoſile's Greed call d ſynbal * 
A. Adithe word: is deriy'd ſrom the Greek Tu- 
be, which ſigniſies to throw together; ſo it may 
take its denomination from that opinion, that the 


. alle threw 1 a one his — 
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the compoſition of the whole. And tho? we are not 
of opinion, that the Apoſtles did ſo, yet they who 
were anciently ſo perſuaded, might be the author 
of the term. | | e Uk, 
Some think that the word proceeds from the cy. 
ſtom of the heathens, who upon their admiſſion to 
their ſacred rites were made acquainted with thoſe 
marks of diſtinction, which they cald ſymbols, where- 
by they might know one another, and not fearthe 
danger of any bold intruſion, And as the Apoſtees 
Creed was the diſtinguiſhing mark of the orthodox 
Chriſtians, ſo (like the heathen ſymbols) it was care- 
fully conceaPd from others, and not communicated 
to the very catechumens. | 

Others think it more probably deriv'd from a mi- 
litary term, from the watch-word of centinels, or o- 
ther diſtinguiſhing marks, ' cuſtomary with ſoldiers, 
And the word thus deriv'd, might very probably be 
adapted in thoſe early times by a Church that was tru- 
Q. Having no clear idea, how they who deſiring to re- 
ctive the holy Sacrament, put up bills in the church in ther 


- own behalf, can be included in the publick prayers, you vil 


oblige me by an explanation of the matter. 
A. It muſt be own'd that the cuſtom is not alto- 
gether ſo exceeding proper, and ſprang originally (is 
we may rationally ſuppoſe) from an unthinking zeal: 
for ſome obſerving that ſo many ſorts of people have 
the advantage of being particularly remembred in the 
devotions of the congregation, might have thence, 
(tho' inconſiderately enough) concluded, that all their 
deſires might be remembred there. And as we ur 
very prone to imitation, a few precedents might ſoon 
advance to a common uſage, '' ou 
But fince the cuſtom is become ſo general, we 
0p comply with the deſires of ſuck petitioners, and 
ineſude the matter of their petitions in that expreſ- 
Yon: of being affiifted or difireſſed' in mind. For ſince 
they who intend to become communicants, deſire the 
Prayers of the congregation, out of a ſenſe of ther 
15 B | 


on 
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own unworthineſs; and fince ſuch a ſenſe of unwor- 
thineſs is a diffreſs, an affliction of mind to the humble 
penitent, we may therefore include the above ſpeci 
. in thoſe extenſive words, we cam 
mend to thy fatherly goodneſs, all thoſe who are a . 
aflicted or diſtreſſed in mind, body, 2 me "- 10 | 

A. commits a ſecret murder, for which he flew 
from juſtice, and in his exile comes acquainted with B. 
who in five or ſix years acquaintance expreſſes great friend- 
ſoip to A. with ſignal ___— obligations, till with- 
in this mouth A. for a trifle highly diſobliges B. who is ſo 
uraged to find himſelf ſo affromed, proteſts that his miſ- 
demeanonr to B. al coſi him his life, for that he will 
diſcover the reſidence of the ſaid A, to the relations of the 
deceas d, ſo that A. may be brought to juſtice. 

Now, Sirs, the fact being true, and the relation alſo 
mpartial, NMhether it is à crime in B. to fulfill his prote- 
ſtations; and altho it is coherent to the laws of the lang, 
yet in the ſight of the 3 whether it may be fr o- 

for men to imagine it ipſo facto murder, ſince it is 
un done for the ſake of juſtice, but to ſacrifice A. to the 
rſentments of the other, of what nature and degree you 
think the crime 4x . 

A. Since the blood of a murder'd perſon cried un- 
to God for vengeance, and unleſs pacified, defileth a a 
nd, our duty both to God and our country, lays on 
us an indiſpenſible obligation to detect, if in our 
power, the inhuman actor. Were not B. previouſly 
oblipg'd to make a diſcovery of A. his proteſtations 
could no ways engage him to the purſuit of his re- 
yenge, fince nothing can oblige us to an unwarrant- 
able action. When Herod had raſhly ſwore to what 
involved him in no ſmall perplexity, he ſhould have 
fear d not ſo much his oath as the murder of the in- 
nocent, and have penitently bewail'd his raſhnefs, in 
that he had made perjury to become neceſſary, The 
beſt therefore, nay the only advice we can give to N. 
is to repent of the proteſtations he has made with ſe 


wicked an intention, to diveſt himſelf of all revenge- 
ful thoughts, to put * the chriſtian towards his of- 
03 
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fending brother; and yet at the ſame time by a ne. 
eeffary diſcovery, to offer him up a ſacrifice to his 
country, to his God. But if he refuſe to make this 
atonement for the deceas'd, he does in a manner re- 
pat the language of the Jews, His blood be upon my, 
and upon my ohiluren. de . 95 
© Q_4 certain | pigeon” (call d a Carrier) was carried 
om London 10 Edinburgh, and when let looſe, flew 
home again twice ſucceſſively in a very ſhort time. By 
phat inflin of nature do they do it: 

A. Whether pigeons carried to ſo remote places 
as Edinburgh is from London, will eaſily find their 
Way home again, may be queſtioned by ſome, but 
we may depend upon the relation of ſevera, 
who have travell'd in the Levan, there is nothing 
more certain than that they will do it at a very con- 
ſiderable diſtance, ſince they tell us, that in thoſe parts 
they are commonly uſed to carry letters from Also 
to Alexandreita or Scanderoon, which is about 24 
leagues diſtant from it. To ſay that they perform 
this by an inſtinct of nature, is no more than to ſay 
they do it by ſomething we have no perception of. 


It ſeems then much more ſatisfactory, to aſcribe this 


wonderful property of theirs to ſome no leſs admi- 
Table contexture of ſome organs of their ſenſes, and 
of ſome parts of their brain, by which they are bet 
ter diſpoſed to receive certain impreſſions from ex- 
ternal objects, and by them determined to ſuch and 
ſuch motions. Now we can conceive but two ways 
by which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe pigeons to 


receive thoſe impreſſions, which may determine them 


to fly back again to the place from whence they have 
been carried away, namely, their organs of fight, or 
of ſmell. But fince it is plain, that at fo great a di- 
ſtance as Edinburgh is from Londey, nothing can act 
pon their eyes, it remains only that they ſhould re- 
ivethis impreſſion by their organs of ſmell; and 
hat the cauſe of this determinating impreſſion ſhould 
"bs, we cannot imagine, but by ſuppoting that there 


may remain in the air, all the way they came, ſome 


effluvia 
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effluvia or emanations which did continually flow 
from their bodies, ſo that they may follow the ſcent 
of them, as a dog does that of a hare or a deer. , 

AJ is the cone of the heart felt to beat more on 
the left fide than an the right 
A. By the cone we ſuppoſe you mean the tip or 
mucro of the heart, which is felt on the left fide, be- 
cauſe. it bends a little that way, according to its na- 
tural Gituation. 5 | 
QA Lady in town went into the country to ſet 3 

wear relation, but upon ſome diſlike went away without 
taking leave: ſince it was found out that the affront was 
given by a ſervant, without the knowledge of her miſtreſs 3 
and tho an apology hath been made for it, yet tis not ac- 
repeed,.,, Is it my duty any more to beg pardon, or ſeek her 
friendſhip? . + 57 4 

A. Really, Madam, if Apollo muſt decide the buſi- 
neſs, he perceives a fault on either fide, for 'twas un- 
friendly in the gueſt to go away without informing 
her relation, who had cauſed fo ſudden a reſentment, 
and it is imprudent in the country Lady, to retain the 
ſervant who affronted her kinſwoman, In ſhort, if the 
affront was great, the city Lady ſhould infiſt on hay- 
ing her diſcharg'd, as a Felpeckeul proof of her rela- 
tion's friendſhip; if not, a begging pardon may atone 
for her im rudence; but if the two were ever hearty 
friends, they will not ſuffer this to part em. 
Q. Having 4 red noſe, which poſſibly was occaſion d by 
. deinking too much wine, I deſire to know whether living 
more abſtemiouſiy as to drinking for the future, or by any 
other eaſy way, I may probably reduce my noſe to its for- 


mer colour ? 


£ 


A. Your abſtinency from the immoderate uſe of 
wine may perhaps ſomewhat leſſen the ſplendor of 
your noſe, or at leaſt prevent the increaſe of it, as 
alſo the bulk of your noſe it ſelf; for Bacchus, as 
well as Venus, claim a reſidence in that part, and his 
vaſſals are as eminently diſplay'd by the augmentation 

as her's are by the diminution of it; and therefore if 
Apollo may adyiſe you, keep your hand from your 
N CES head, 
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head, leſt your noſe and pocket prove both hetero- 
- Elites, and you become, i a literal ſenſe, entituled to 
the following epigram : F 
Tongilianus habet naſum, ſcio, non nego, ſed jam 
Nil prater naſum Tongilianus habet. 
Tongilian hatli a noſe, tis true. | 
And nothing elſe but noſe can ſhew. 
Q. What natural c.uſe do you aſſign to that ſtrange 
Aiſturbance in the ſleep, which occaſions perſons to walk, 
and perform, in many caſes, as if awake? | 
A. The animal ſpirits running thro' ſuch paſſages 
of the brain, as they find open to their admiſſion, and 
conſequently thro? the ſame paſſages they were uſed 
To pals, excite ſimilar ſenſations in the ſoul, which 
diſpoſe us to ſuch actions in our ſleep, as while a- 
wake we were accuſtom'd to perform. 

. Thou ancient Phoebus ( yet ſtill young and gay) 
ue his on Eve, when foe in Eden lay, * 
Tell me, if ſhe in that good priſtine ſtate 
Nas ſubject or inferior to her mate? 

Ai. Since God in Adam firſt his power diſplay d, 
And ſhe for him, not he for her was made; 

A ſtate ſubordinate muſt thence enſue; 

E'er what it was to ſin our mother knew. 

But ſince the guarded fruit ſhe'd not forbear, 

But drew her mate into the common ſnare; 
Whom, prithee whom, can now her daughters blame, 
If fin debas d the once more equal dame? 


Q. F in thoſe plains where all is bright and clear, 
Terreſtrial woes invade your pitying ear, 
Bleſs d youths in never-fading light array d. 
Frith your advice aſſiſt a wretched maid: 
*Twas when the Moon advancing to her height, 
Thro thick ning clouds caſt forth unwilling light, 
That underneath the covert of a grove, 
I met the charming object of my love; 
The dear engaging Damon 3 
The raviſh'd youth with eager fury flew, 

To my fond arms the pleaſures to renew. . - 


Th 
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The harmleſs joys which modeſt virgins give, 

And bluſhing maids may guiltleſly receive. 

Thus our delights wefe innocent and free, 

Til he preferring his felicity | 

T mine, alas! purſu'd the unhappy joy, 

Which did my peace and innocence deſtroy 3 

4 while my feeble virtue dying ſirove _ 

To keep the field againſt invading love: 

But be too firong my yielding ſoul oppreſs'd, = 

And in foft murmurs wandred thro' my breaſt, 

Til loſt, and vanquiſi d by too many charms, 

1 ſunk an eaſie victim in his arms. 

ob innocence! bright guardian of the Fair, 

Lovely as light, and ſweet as upper air; 

Darling of Angels, whom thy beauties burn, 

To my defiring ſoul, wilt thor no more return ? 

4nd nom the dear deluding charmer flies | 

Theſe ſighted arms, regardleſs of my ſighs, 

No longer to retam my love aſpires, 

His eyes ſhine dim with pale decaying fires 3 

NegleSed vom, are vaniſh d into air; 

Aud leave my ſoft and tender boſom, where 5 
Sweet raptures revell d once, a manſion of deſpair. 
I haunt the groves; tormented with his ſcorn, 

De conſcious groves, which my diſhonour mourn, 

Wh dewy tears, yet vainly do I ſirive, 

To find that reſt which none but he can give, 

Thi: may, 1 hope, your godlike pity move, | 
(For once you felt the pangs of diſappointed love 
To tell me how; for ſtill, oh ſtill! J urn, 

Jo cauſe the lovely wanderer 70 return. | | 
A. If (but methinks, no F like that ſhould be) 
Diſdain cou'd wound a mph, who writes like the: 

While merit fails a ſtubborn mind to bend, 

We can but pity to your ſuff rings lend: 

Yet, ah fond fair one! we could blame your deed, 

But fear to make old wounds too freſhly. bleed; 

Had you nor yielded, or, oh yet delay d! 5 

You might have /av'd 2 fort you have, alas? betray J. 
e "> 
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So deep your murmurs wound the Delien God, 

That fince his {yre's too weak, he will not uſe his ii; 
The laſt, your lovely, ſoft, comphining firain, 

Robs of its pow'r, and does With eaſe reſtrain; 
The firſt is uſeleſs, for if man can live, 

Proof gainſt the bleſſings your bright charms muſt give, 

Why ſhould Apollo ſtrive to turn again, | 

What you, with all kis wit, have ſtrove to move in yain? 


Q. Cord you but think the torture that did roll, 

Thro' all th avenues of my tender ſoul, 

You'd pity me, until your late reply, 

Baniſh'd my fear, and bid my forrow fly : 

Tho' can, dear Apollo, faithleſs prove, 

And flight me, tho be entertain d my love: 

No, no, the Gods warm'd with a generous fire, 
Wo great and noble, ſlightly to expire; _ 

Now will you name the place where we ſhail meet, 

And with an equal flame each other greet ? 


A. Above yon azure roof, the milky way, 
The palace of our God will ſoon diſplay; 
AH your aſpiring flames can mount ſo high, 
To rival the bright inmates. of the sk. 
But if his ſons you only aim to know, 
Such def*rence to your beauteous ſex they owe, 
To you the choice of place and time they yield, 
As the eternal keepers of the field. | 


Q. Apollo, your advice I muſt own, 
Is wholeſame and ſound, | 
The beſt Je er found, 3 
To prevent me ſrom throwing the bone: 
Ter flill am as poor | 
Ae er was before; | 
And therefore revew my requeſt; 
: For I cannot live 5 
B' your counſel and thrive) 
; Tho know am an unwelcome gue? ; 
. . The ſum you fay's trivial, 
| en pray be ſo evi, 


A tir 


Tr 
is md; 


tit 


A ibauſaud to hundred to lend ; 


15 I've 4 bump on my back, >, 
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Thus to invade ye, „ 4 


* 7 Hull, uat degrade e, 


An, I will endeavour to mend: 
Mithout thoſe. frict rules, 
Aich are dangerqus tools, 


| 5 en danger the life of your friend. 
A. Since you could with ten pounds, 


Not keep within bounds, 


Might the ſum of twelve hundred be had, 


We fully believe, 
Yaur ſelf you deceive, 


| For it doubtleſs wou d run you ſtark mad. 


Shall: we who profeſs 
The giving luccels, 


: If you Can our precepts endure, 


Exhibit. advice, 
Will deſtroy in a trice, 


Or cancel all hopes of a cure. 


y nature deformed I am, 
I hich does ſit like à pack; 


| 10 fellows of me make 4 game, 


Some me Alderman call 
Some me (Lord) do inſtall; 


Hearing of Apollo's bright fame, 


I deſire you'd inform 


Me, the next Friday morn, 


| From whence #heſe high titles came? 


A. To anſwer your heraldry ety 
In Richard the third, 
You'll find on record, 


Six Croole- backs, wile, valiant or witty, 


Two Lords were prefer'd, 
Which 't ſeems they deſerv'd, 

On which to this day people twit Je; 
But Alderman, why ? 
We no reaſon deſcry, 


Theretet pray look for that in the . 
Ces Q. 1 
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Q. You will oblige me with the explanation of the 14 
and 15 verſes of Malachi the ſecond. Yet wherefore } 
Becauſe the Lord hath been witneſs between thee and 
the wife of thy youth, againſt whom thou haft dealt 
treacherouſly : Yet ſhe is thy companion and the 
wife of thy covenant, And did not he make one ? 
Yet had he the refidue of ſpirit: And wherefore one? 
That he might ſeek a godly ſeed : Therefore take 
heed to your ſpirit, and let none deal treacherouſly a. 
gainſt the wife of his youth © Fs = 
| A. The Prophet at verſe the 14th reproves the . 

dulterous 1/+aelizes for violating the nuptial bed, the 
marriage-covenant, and breaking thro' the ſolemn en- 
gagement, they had made to the wives of their youth. 
At the ſubſequent verſe he tells us, that polygamy 
is not agreeable to the firſt inſtitution of marriage, 
ſince that God who form'd but one wife for Adam, 
had yet the reſidue of the ſpirit, of the ſpirit of power, 
(as the Scriptures elſewhere ſtile it) had the reſidue 
of it; that is, had more than Was ſufficient to the 
creation of but one. Or had the excellency of the 
ſpirit (as the original may alſo ſignify) had ſo excel- 
lent, fo omnipotent a power, he cou'd have form'd 
many wives for Adam, and yet form'd but one, zhat 
he might ſeek a godly feed. For children may be more 
orderly, more piouſly brought up, where there is 
but one wife, ſince many wives breed confuſion in a 
family. | „ 

And the connection of the latter with the former 
verſe very plainly infers, that the reproved Iſraelites 
not only had to do- with other women beſide their 


wives, but alſo, brought thoſe other women into 


their very families, and made them as it were co- 
partners with their wives. 8 

Q. Whether a child born of clriſtian parents, in 4 
ehriſtian country, can properly be ſaid to be Chriſtianus 
natus: F /o, to what end was the ſacrament of Bap- 
tiſm inſtituted? | | 


A. The Catechiſm of our church decides the que- 
ſtion. For there we read, that ring by nature * 
| = by 
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14 , and the children of wrath, we are hereby (namely 
te? by Baptiſm, which makes us Chriſtians) made the 
nd children of grace. And therefore dur church muſt be 
alt I icknowledg'd to determine, that none are born Cbri - 
the ſtians, unleſs to be children of wrath, and to _ Noe 
le ? on of grace be terms ſynonymous. 


ie ? . Whether a baſtard ( if he truly re his 
ke Wl my Jan, and ſteufaftly reſolves to tad yew of Þ fr | 
i have as great hopes of ſalvation through the merits # 
Feſus Chriſt, as him, who is af: 2 begotten, and per- 
4+ Wl forms the fame duty? And 75 ay, I deſire to know 
| is what caſes 2 may be ſaid to be Lal worſt than 
auther, by his being illegitimare. * 
A. In Deut. xxiii. 2. We read, a baſtard ſhall not 
ner into the. congregation of the Lord ; even to his tenth 
generation, ſhall he not enter into the, congregation of the 
Lord, Whence ſome have ignorantly concluded, that 
2 baſtard is incapable of falvation. But as this refers 
not to Heaven, but to the Jewiſh tabernacle, ſo we 
may conſider, that, tho? a baſtard be not intrinſically 
the worſe, .be, may yet be ſo in the eye of carnal or- 
dinances, inaſmuch, as upon a temporal account a pe- 
digree is of no ſmall regard. And God might enact 
this excluſion of a, baſtard from the congregation with 
another deſign alſo, namely, to diſcourage the fin of 
fornication. And whatever diſgrace a child might 
have ſuffered from its parents fault in this world, 
God cou'd make it a recompence in another. 


QQ. Some time ago, 'a Geutlewoman being brought a 
be the midwife declared the child a bey, par accords 
Ingly was chriſtened by the name of Edward, but on yi 
Burſe's undreſſing the child prov'd a girl. 


Query 1. The validity of the chriftning, * the the | 
in a Wl meaning might be good, on finding out the miſtake the 


nus perfor be not oblig'd to chriſten him, inafmuch as it was 


Baps WW HER, % the ne child be receiv'd into rhe 3 
tion, &c. 

que- Query 2. If it be the duty of the Are to love 

n i irie ſureties on the abovenamed occaſion, for a boy 1wo 

a, god: 


1d be Bairisn AroLLo. 


i. e. ene godfather and two godmathers : On refuſal if 
ele parſem s rechriſtning, a meer miſtake, whether the par. 
ſor's refuſal ſhall not be confirued to lis diſad vantage? 
A. Names are of ſmall avail, the“ ignorantly mil. 
applied. That very individual child Was actually ad. 
mitted into Chriſt's church, tho under the title of a 
boy. And we hope you don't think, that God ſtands 
upon the punctilio of a title. The child by ſuch s 
miſtake in temporals might indeed miſs of an eſtate: 
But yet even there com mon equity wou'd relieye her, 
nd. therefore ſure ſhe bas never the worſe title to in- 
berit eternal life. As to your ſecond query, As the of- 
ice of Baptiſm, if rightly adminiſter'd, (and we bave 
ſhew'd, that a name is no eſſential part of Baptiſm ) 
can be but once perform'd, ſo the ordinance of the 
church muſt give way to the ordinance of Gd. 
Q. Gentlemen, I would deſire your opinion, how it 
romes to paſs that in the 27th chapter of St. Matthew, 
the vad and 52d verſes, we have an account that many 
bodies of the ſaints, which ſlept, aroſe, '&c, as a thing 
happening as the reſt of the wonders accompanying our da. 
wiour's crucifixion, when at the ſame time "tis ſaid i 
watts words, that it was after his reſurretfion's 
A. It is uſual with hiſtorians in their repreſents- 
tions of affairs, to overleap intervening occurrences, 
and paſs to others of a remoter diſtance, where the 
analogy of things will recommend the uſage, and ſo 
particular the analogy between a rent vail, divided 
rocks; and open'd graves, that we need not wonder 
at the practice in our divine hiſtorian, - | 
Q. T'was born of religious and indulgent parents, and 
educated ſuitably to my ſtation, - But ſince there are ſuth 
indelible characters of ambition engraven in me, that I be- 
lieve it impoſſible for the greateſt misfortunes to eraſe : Not- 
withſtanding they oppoſe me with an indefatigable zeal. 
A. Conſider the innumerable evils which attend 
ambition, and the envy and malice it is ſubject too, 
the labour and fatigues it endures, to what 3 


% 


8 
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godfather; und ens godmother, and fir @ girl the couray, 


E. We.. iow o oct eo mon os 
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and dangers it makes you liable, of what ſhort dura- 
tion its purchaſe is, that it is a perpetual toil, which 
gives no other ſatisfaction, than a name in the world. 
when you are o more, nor can enjoy any part of the 
pleaſure you fanſie therein. Conſider alſo the mi- 
ſeries in general attend human beings, our childhood 
is paſt in ridiculous: follies; youth in vanities ſowyr'd 
with remorſe and ſcandal, manhood paſt in care, trou- 
bles and diſappointments; old age afflicted with in- 
firmities, griefs and pains, then ſuddenly ye fink to 
rottenneſs and putrefaction, at laſt are embodied with: 
earth, to be trod upon by brute creatures: Laſtly, 
conſider we are dying all the while we are living. 
ſince every moment ſo much of life is fled away. 
ſuddenly it is ended like a fooliſn gg e that is told, and 
we for ever blotted out of the bod of nature. Weigh 
theſe things aright and your ambition will happily 
ſink into its oppoſite humility. . 
Q. Whether it be any ſm for a Gentleman, that has 
bad a pretty conſiderable eſtate, and has lived well, but 
has been lately trick d and cheated out of the ſame, and 
is now reduced to poverty, to rob and ſteal of thoſe pen- 
ſms that have uſed him thus? , N 5 
4. We think the Gentleman can't purſue the prac- 
tice without the guilt. of fin, If he is any ways en- 
truſted by them ( tho? we ſcarcely believe he is) we 
are forbid ro retrieve our own by any ſinful method; 
and yet ſuch is a breach of truſt. And tho we be 
no ways entruſted, yet by ſo private a recovery of 
our own we ſhall endanger the reputation of innocent 
xerſons, who may be ſuſpected of the theft. Nay, 
and we endanger our own too fince ever liable to diſ- 
covery : For tho' we our ſelves may be ſatisfied of our 
own right, yet others may be of a different perſua- 
ſian. We ſhould conſider too, that as we incur the 
penalty of the law, ſo upon diſcovery the conſequence 
will be that of publick ignominy. As therefore we 
are oblig'd to have regard to our reputation, ſo it is 
our duty to abſtain from ſo. hazardous a — 
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And yet, were nothing directly to be brought againſt 
it, ſo clandeſtine a procedure wou'd ſtill ſeem to 
- have ſomething in it unworthy the generoſity of 2 
man, the openneſs of a Chriſtian ; and we ſhou'd be 
ready to reſtrain our ſelves upon a fingle view of that 
apoſtolical command, abſtain from all appearance of evi, 
Q. If a known drunkard ſhould in his gups make an 
eloquent oration in praiſe of | ſociety, whether of the ine 
( may it be thought) would have the greateſt efficacy, vis, 
his wit to recommend it, & his ill example to diſparage 
it:? 855 | * 5 
A. Example is doubtleſs of more force than pre. 
"cept by reaſon it diſcovers more of the genuine diſ- 
poſition of a man. And eſpecially in vice, becauſe 
more agreeable t he depravity of human nature, 
Q. Sirs, Je unluctily falls out, that my nymph and 
1 muſt part, for ſome time; both our affections to each 
other are ſo ſtrong, that no perſonal diſtance can diminifh 
a ſpark ; but I can't be eaſie out of her ſight, tho n- 
thing can be more truly ſincere than her love. Pray, 
Gentlemen, tell me the canſe of this diſaſter, and find 
# cure for the diſtemper d mind of languiſhing Strephon, 
A. Conlider that no pleaſure or enjoyment can 
ariſe to any height, without previous pain or prief 
to give it a guſt : The pain of hunger and thirſt ad- 
vances the pleaſure of ſatiating thoſe appetites, ex- 
tream wearineſs makes reſt moſt delightful, Ce. 
Thus abſence will render your joys at meeting more 
tranſporting and therein make amends for the delay; 
which conſideration may alleviate your mind in the 
dutei mm 5 | 
Q. What are the cauſes of ſneezing, and how ef- 
A. Sneezing is caufed by ſharp humours, or parti- 
cles vellicating and twitching the inward parts of the 
noſtrils, and is performed by the Diaphragma, con- 
ſenting with thoſe parts through the communication 
of their reſpeRive 'nerves : So that by the fame cauſe 
which diſturbs the noſtrils, the Diaphragma, as alſs 
the Diaſtole of the lungs being more ſtrongly and de- 
5 e 
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ſberately drawn out, is depreſs'd, that the breaſt be- 
ing the more expanded, the air may be more plenti- 
fully inſpired :'Thereupon the remiſſion of that ſpaſm 
of the noſtril- membranes, the Diaphragma ſuddenly 
leaps back, and cauſes that violent expulſion of tho 
inſpired air; 10 " 24 HTS | li £30 $433; 33% : 

Q. Gentlemen, I have been a very good friend to 4 
uam Gentleman in my proſperity, but boſſes 40 late have 
nd me ſo as 7 was neceſſitated to ask a ſmall favour 

bis ſon, to whom he had been a friend, but was de- 
2 | Es 
4. A famous antient lawgiver was ask'd why be 
mide not a law againſt ingratitude, he anſwer'd be- 
aue it was ſo heinous a crime, that he thought no 
mn could be guilty of it. It is condemn'd by all 
people, but the mis fortune is, few ſee it in themes 
Ra | ren 
Gentlemen, I won d fain know, how you'll recons 
+ the 20th verſe of the xv chap. 1 Cor. where Chriſt 
i ſaid to be the firſt fruits of them that ſlept,. or as it is 
merprezed, the firſi that roſe from the dead, with the 3 1, 
32 verſes of zhe xxiii chap. Matth. where. Chriſt con- 
pinces the Sadduces of à reſurrection, and by conſequence 
Wis Abraham, ec. was riſen before him? au On 
4. Not to enter into the diſpute, whether our Sa- 
four in the foremention'd text intends the proof of 
ſeparate exiſtence, or of our riſing bodies, the paſ- 
e is eaſily reconcileable with St. Paul, tho' we grant 
at a bodily reſurrection is intended: by him. For as 
ie Jewiſh notion of the word God implies a bene- 
Kor, ſo our great Creator might well be called the 
0d of thoſe, whom he deſign'd ſo great a. benefac- 
lon as a future reſurrection. And whereas it is faid, 

is the God of the living, as he is the God of Abra- 
n, Oc. with regard to his intention of —_ | 
em from the dead, ſo they may be faid to be a 
rady living with reference. to ſuch intention, in that 
Natever God unconditionally defigns to do, ſhall aſ- 
redly de per form'd, as 'tho' it were already _— 

| n 
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And this is a mode of ſpeech very familiar to the fi 
Q Gentlemen, I daſire to know the reaſon, why th 
ſtrings of any muſical. inſtrument ane ſo much more api unr 
te rea in wet weather, than in ary? : | 
A. It is oecaſion'd by the _— 15 air, ma. wo 
hxing, and ſoftning the ſtrings, whereby. they aq we 
Fabien to ſtretch. till the _ WE Nr, 
QI deſire to know, why there are ſo many maggi bra 
in filberts and none in walnuts 
A. Becauſe, according to Galen, Simp. Med. lib, il tun 
they conliſt of a more cold and .carthly matter thai mu 
walnuts : neither are they fo well deſended from t mat 


injuries of the air, and conſequently, more ſubject t und 
JJV%J%%%ù 88 

Q. Gentlemen, The 2 ſeems to oblige Chriſtian ful 
#0 bear undeſerv'd reproacher, and wrotigs with patim you 
and ſubmiſſion : The world uporaids the ſufferers wii hay 
rowardice, and looks upon them with contempt, which re that 
ders them uſeleſs. I deſire to know the true mea ſure: you 


my duty" in this matter: For inflance, I avs reproac 
language offered me purpoſely 10 affront mes vr am bai gig 
vr threatned to be. ſo, in caſe I ſubnait noc 10 ſomithing WM vou 
ought not ; muß "1 bear this with patience, fines in a the 
 reſpeft it's to bs veokow'd. a tolerable injury," wer biing il obj, 


Jugned to merder or maim my perſon; end yet in an wy 
#her reſpec is Very mitolerable; being L prerpoſely-to expoſe | noc 
to ſcorn and contempt 3 which is leſs coler able than du to t 
it ſelf ? Gentlemen, I hope youu will anſwer this ful bay, 


ſinse I aſſure you it's informatian, not curiaſin makes n 
Haquire, | ! gie 2 Dtv 5 4 30 0190 Y D 
A. As meekneſs and patience are cardinal graces queſ 


the Goſpel, ſo they juſtly entitle the profeſſor to til ' © 
charaer, not of a baſe coward, but of a truly berg ! 
ack Chriſtian. Who fo. couragiqus as the man tl 7 > 
can bear the inſults of an injurious neighbour, u A. 
. becauſe he fears, but becauſe he ſeorns to make rep _ 


Kals? As for. the pretence, that ſubmiſſion will reno ning 
vou uſeleis in; the World, art thou wiſer than, thy I 
Yiour ? Could k chou bavc gounſer'd thy great Lav 

Las. | 8 | 
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giver to have enacted better more uſeful laws ? The 
yery thought, that e Lord that bought thee, has com- 
manded thee to be patient, ſhou'd ſtill thy clamours, 
unravel thy objections, and filence thy complaints. 
And yet, if thou wou'dſt plead for uſefulneſs, the 
world wou'd become worſe than an uſcleſs Rape, 
were we not fearful of offending him, who ſays, 
vengeance is mine, and J will repay it. But if bad men 
brand you for a coward, they, whoſe good opinion 
you ſhou'd covet moſt, will recompence the misfor- 
tune with their more valuable eſteem. But then you 
muſt let them know by your exemplary life, by your 
manner of behaviour, that cowardice: does not ſhelter 
under the covert of ſubmiſſion, But fince you ſo par- 
ticularly inſiſt on uſefulneſs, why wou'd you be uſe- 
ful in the world, but becauſe it is your duty ? But if 
your maſter has made it your duty to hay 1 2 what 
have you to do with uſefulneſs ? Hu d jon do ill, 
that good may come ? God forbid, But neither are 
you to bear all affronts at all adyentures ; the precept 
need not be ſtrain'd to ſo. rigorous a pitch. If the in- 
dignities put upon you are more than ordinarily grie- 
vous, you may ſeek redreſs from the authority of 
the magiſtrate (ſo defence and not revenge, be the 
object of your purſuit) and have recourſe te him, 
who bears not the ſword in vain. And if you thus in- 
nocently proceed, notwithſtanding your application 
to the ſuperiour powers, patience will be allow'd to 
bave its perfect work. | h 


Q. Worthy Sirs, I deſire to know the ſolution of this 
queſtion, an uſher at a boarding ſchool ſends up the man 
z0 call the boarders to ſchool, and he ſays theſe words; 
up boys to ſchool, the uſher calls; the day is begun; + 
A is already gone; pray what à clock was it ? Yours, 


A. If you begin the day at 6 a clock in the mor- 
ning, and reckon 12 hours to the day, the boys were 
cal'd up 54 minutes after ſix. „ „ 
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Q. T confeſs wiſe Apollo, 
Sy 210 to . les, 


N capable of ſolid ibn: 


FT own I live quiet, 
And ſparing in diet, 


: And moderate alſo in drinkinges © x] 


I have plenty of books, 
And frequently looks. 


Into them for edification ; 


But when laid by the letter, 
I am nothing the better, 


Sure ne er was ſuch a block in the nation. 


1 . 7 pray, Apollo, the wiſe, 


vis dull fellow adviſe, 
How a memory he may attam ; 


ben he's books doth peruſe, 


His labour may nt loſe, 


Fit adds to his wit but one grain. 


A. Since your mem'ry's ſo bad, 


And ſo blockiſh your head, 


Of recovery we cannot aſſure ye, 


: Nay, we plainly foreſee, 
That a block you'll ſtill be, 


Nor can Hellebore's force ever cure ye. 
Q. Ye men of might, ax 


Whoſe parts ſo bright, 
Exceed moſt that I know ; 
Pray tell me right, © 
In black and white, 


mii Women, when they Lo, 


For nature's eaſe, 


Aud readily combine, 


. Like loving friends, 


Fee ſome ſirange ends, 


— 


In cempany to 755. 8 
A. They thus agree 
In modeſly 


That each alternately, 


( Leſt ſome moſt rude 
 Shou'd then intrude} 


May be the other's ſpy. 


Q. With 
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. With all acknowledgments. 1 do return . 
My grateful thanks: for your mature advice; 
But ob! Who can the headſtrong will 1 
When rul d, and govern'd- by the paſſion. —Y 
Which like reſiſtleſa flames, or raging ſeas * 
No force can ſtop, or elequence aſſwage 
Fir Delia now, me, with reſpect — 3, 
But not as once ſhe did, with ſmiling. eyes, 
And pleaſing converſe (Oh ! delightful days ! L 
Which muſt I doubt, are now for euer paſt.) 
Her hears (I fear )  ſbe's. ff (bane ts 07 hopes! * 
Upon 4 happy youth of. great deſert, \ REL -— 
Abſence J thought wauld eaſe my anxious breaft,. 
Wherefore I did my longing eyes deprive + 
of the tranſporting m_ for a time; 
But then deſpair, with never ceaſin 
Did day md 5 my Tee 7 
When with. the lovely maid I am DESIRE. 8 
4 ro madneſs: doth my ſoul inſpire Fr Fi The 511 
When abſent, pus pr black.deſpaine... v +5 .- 

4nd dire corroding pains augment my care. 
It worthy youths, . ye friends to virtuous love; 8 
ler ſpeedy aid, 1 beg, my. growing woes co move. 3 

A. If All th' ingredients of a faithful love, 
Dreſt forth in ſoft, perſuaſive eloquence, 
Can no impreſſion on fair Delia mae, 
Blind to your tears and deaf to all your babe . 
Either the tenderneſs adorns her fer | 
A ſtranger is to her relentleſs heart, ; "147 RECESS Wet *. ; | | 
Or ſhe wants judgment to diſcern the worth E 4 
Of ſuch gen rous paſſion, you diſplay ; - .. 
Either of which detract ſo from her charms, 
Their value will in time ſink in your eyes 
And love grow fick, which quickly after dies. Lathe 

Q. Oft have I rey d Fair Sylyia's heart to gain, + 


Of did. I ſighs and langtiſb, and complain, 2 N 

Oft have I beg d, ee eee eee e | 
ze : d in vain alas ! . her heart to MMO ,, 

I've ghd, and obey d, and oft in vain I firove © 


Þ gain a ſhare of (the' not all, her love. 
v With | 


My 
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My ſighs ſhe's often heard; and my complaint, 
2 tears ſhe's often ſeen my grief to vent, 
But ſcarce would un what cu they meant, 4 
J own ſhe's s fotnecimes bleſs. d me with 4 ſmile, - Ft 
And with ſome freedom does my grief beguile'; 
But tho ſweet fruits of love I ſometimes — 

She, that ſame moment, bitters all the reſt, | 
By threat ning me. aa vie, thas, that . be u. 


25 6 thoſe | threkes repeating vo and ter; e bY 
akes m comforts leſi, my forrows more. "; 
—— Pbœbus, teach me how ſo ad my part. 
Either to conquer hers, or to relieve my heart? 
A. Whilſt ſhe but vet, and ot in ad? performs, 
Ne'er fear, her frowns are but fctitious florms ; 
She finds you barren, therefore to excite 
New matter, ' threars to make the gudgeon bite. 
Her words, hows e'er ſevere, import not, whilo 
They all are contradicted by a fmile: 
Q: Five years at leaſt Tm by-a foot purſu 41 
Tet can't imagine what the blockhead woe m; 
Church, walk, or muſick, ftill in ev'ty 
The booby comes, and ſpews his fooliſh = 
A maid, a wife, a widow, alt fe TI foe 
The old fool ogle and gaze at me; 
Tet not one word on me did ever ſpend. ? 1 
But moving 'thimes without a name doth fo; 3 
a And with ſuch charadters, as I muy \lewow 100096. 
From whom the paſſin; and the lines do flow * 3673.0 
Ter his deſign therein no further moves 
Than how my charm to ſbew, and how he loves, 
Oh wie Apollo, tell what muſt this be: ee 
In him ſuch paſfim, and ſuch churm n 
When as I hear be lives & happy lie 
RleſA"with 4 loving and beauteous wifh en i 
A. Tis charms, alas! Tis mighty char ms in 1 
tra makes this paſſion from your lover due. 
His labours tell the conqueſt of your'eyersy” * an 47! 
Whill thus a victim at your feet he lies 
4 N een a b * 
* \ ; | 1 Or 
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or if from thought alone Jour beauties grow]. —_ 
is his wretched fate tu fanſie ſ o. 
aud can you thus your barb rous triumphs e 

Oer one, that freedom and his ſenſe bath Ann 
gel rather means that may pacifick prove, 
aud grant him pity, —— ND love © 

Q. Fancy, that brefy wa ir. 
Making its midnigii .revels in ube mind, 6 
„ en the mud yy, and what tief 1 lle N T7 AR 
I —_— diſhne, thoſe rhing: m dam; chen 


— 


3 tell, learn d bards, bat ria 1 4 20% 

en) oo powerful impulſe, nat ral ur e Wa | es 
In eam impreſſos notions, not 4 few | en 
3, of things, 4 ports revobuing manth pro des — | 
4. From nat'ral cauſes, we preſume, ariſe 

Thoſe midnight revels, whichiat morn ſarprize; 

iurnal projects oft the fancy moewe. 
ad oft by agitation dbere — 1 0 dee 
Pon diferent tempers, eder thoughts atten, 

ad in a caſhal t uth or falſnad ends 
tie providential band: in dreanis.av rare n . 4 
45d glorious cauſes does alone declale. 

Q In the xx chap. of Ezekiel and 2540 aka me 
nd that God gave the Iſruelites flatutes that were not 
lud, and judgiments\wherety they: ſhould not lie. | Pray, 
= how do io reconcile. this an mi the. geadueſs of 
0% A SNA N 
4. Sone wil 1 ͤ . 4 words ſhould. be 
milated with an interrogatony; but this is no W- as 
greeable to the tenor of the context. The rophet 
therefore! acquaints the Jews, that God had given 
em ordinances that had no intrinſick value, no mo- 
hl excellency, whereby to recommend themſelves. 
And this he means of the ceremonial law; a lawac- 
tommodated to the carnal es, to tie Hard of 


4 
? 


her heures. A lawy ſo much. inferiour to the Gaſpel, 
It it was uo other tan nee — * 


TY Wo Cheſt. m Nein 1. tt wol 

dom chis paſſüge the Jevewight wean . 

0 1 dom Fei fondneſs to the Moſaick GN and 
ſ | learn 
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learn that God never deſignd ſtatutes that were ny 
good, to endure for ever; but intended to ſuperſede 


them wink better ſtatutes, with ſtatutes which Cob c. 
ſaw that they were good, with judgments, whereby we n 
hall farely.dive?, - too pon bat non hy \ 
with the charms of a beauteous virgin. and lovꝰ d her As 1 ſe 
love my own ſoul, and I believe ſhe. requited me with mY le 
tua love. But, alas! it mas n all Fate thro the ber. p 
ſuaſinns of one of ther relations to. deſiſt viſiting ber, and by 
the inſanuations of a malicious uncle, 10 flight her: , :} 
Apollo, I am ſatisfied ſhe-is not guilty of what was la p. 
to her charge, I would undergo the:ſevereſt» puniſhmen 15 
enjoy the happineſs of her acquaintance, but ſhe ſights ne, i v 
and will not look on me. $9 9 Bt 7 
His ſhall I gain the fair Eugenia's love, R 
Or that averſion from her heart remove? AM 5 
A. Your caſe: is fomething - deſperate; ſince ſhe « 
may guftly call in queſtion the reality of your paſſion n. 
or the prudence of your conduct. that you could byllſ 
any means be wrought-into prejudice againſt her; 1 4 
we can adviſe to, is penitence and induſtrious repa 
ration. And tben. ſh 
Since penitence will angry Gods appeaſe, vn 
. .- +} Her: ftrongaverſion (if like: them) will ceaſe. fs 
3 Q. Gentlemen, withini a mile or leſs of Briſtol city then 
- is @ navigate river that runs for about two or three mil i 
| ,"berween'two prodigious high rocks of: hard ene ( ſuppſꝗ jj. 
ene tot be. as high as the: monument on Fiſn-ſtreet 4, 
Bill) juſt a7" cho" it was cut out by ů rtr. , 
Dur, your opinion, whether that river was the i ,, 
- dutt-of nature or of art FI 
A. Doubtleſs it was principally. the work of ul „ 
a . - ture; tho' art might perfect what nature began, qr 
| Q. um arrived at 21 years, and begin to conſuder « by 


changing i my condition. I have (for: ſams time) found! 


a young Gentlewoman about 18, of | conſiderable fortwe | 
wham I am in love withal, and I having a modeſt col 2 

benance, cannot ſpeak my mind ſo well as 10 expreſi u 7, 

rr 


— A, or 
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A. If you are a maſter of the art of perſuaſion, 
your letters may be of ſome conſequence ; but you 
cannot hope much ſatis faction from them, fince you 
muſt not expect an anſwer from a well-bred Lady: 
However, they may miniſter occaſion whereon to 
break into diſcourſe, for which never prepare your 


elf, but catch at the firſt matter that offers it ſelf, 


leſt a different ſubject happens to what you were pre- 
par d, and ſo your ſet ſpeeches prove abortive. 

Q. Did St. Peter ever come into England to preach 
the Goſpel ? And in what century? And who was Em- 

at Rome in thoſe times ? 

A. Simeon Metaphraſtes, (an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, 
who liv'd in the 1oth century) relates, that after the 
Fews were baniſh'd Rome, in the 13th year of the 
Roman Emperor Claudius, and the 53d of our Lord, 
St, Peter travebd into Britain. But as Metaphraſtes is 
an author of no great authority, ſo the learned give 
no heed to the relation. VOTER 267 
Q. Whether two women can ſo affectianately love one 
another, as 4 man and woman may ? = ab] 

A. Doubtleſs they may contract as ſtrong a friend- 
ſhip, (at leaſt as paſſionate an one) as man and man; 
and to the ſhame of moſt, we find that conjugal af- 
fections are ſeldom ſo durable as thoſe of friendſhip? 

Q. The man I am now married to, was formerly my 
ſiſter's husband; ſhe was with child by him, but did not 
live to be delivered. Quichiy after her death we contracts 
an unhappy familiarity, and were ſoon after married pri- 


vately, but with a reſolution never to own our marriage 


as long as we could conceal it. But God is juſt, and will 
bring ſinners 16 ſhame and diſgrace; for I preſently prov'd 
with child, and notwithſtanding my husband's ſending me 
quite from Wales up hither, and my own ſwearing here, 
that I was the wife of another man, yet the whole matter 
was ſoon known; and ſo finding all was out, I return d 
home with my child, which died in leſs than à year; Pre- 
ſently after ſeveral other misfortunes followed. I impor- 
tunately beg your opinion in this my extraordinatty caſe, in 
#rder to the quieting of my conſcience, whether al long as 

Vor, II. D d — 


— 
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T live, and cohabit with this man, I ſhall not ont inue in 
a danmable ſm, and therefore whetber it will not be ad- 
 wiſeable for me to leave him? whether I am any more 
than a whore, and my children (if I have any) baſtards ? 
A. As the only -remedy for tin committed is re- 
pentance, ſo the principal ingredient of repentance is 
a renunciation of the tin. But we find that you ad- 
ded one fin to another, added perjury to inceſt, and 
therefore your repentance muſt be more {ſevere than 
ordinary. © 
Q. Pray inform me, if I be a cuckold or no? I have 
a brick young wife, and when an handſom fellow comes to 
our houſe, ſhe then frowns upon me, her lawful husband, 
and fo ſmiles and ſmirls upon him, that I can hardly for- 
hear thraſhing her ? 


A. Fie! fie! a cuckold! by no means, all you pro- 


duce are arguments of the contrary ; were ſhe ſo in- 
<lin'd, ſhe would ſhew a reſtraint before you, but 
the freedom ſhe takes is an argument of her confi- 
dence in your opinion of her - honeſty ; but if by ill 
. uſage you provoke her in revenge to cuckold you, 
you may thank your ſelf for it. | 

Q. How are prophecies compatible with the free will of 
man; and whether predeſtination, ſuch an abſolute one, 
as the rigid Calviniſts hold, be not contrary to the ju- 
ſlice and mercy of our Maker? And whether predeſtination, 


however underſtood, be not incompatible to the free will of 


man:? X 

4, Threediſtin& queſtions are here propos'd, which 
maſt be conſider'd ſeverally. | | 

1. Prophecies that refer to human actions, do 
therefore ſeem contrary to the freedom of man's will, 
becauſe thro* a miſtaken notion we underſtand a re- 
lative term in an abſolute ſenſe; for prophecies, we 
ſay, are the reſult of foreknowledge, and we conſider 
not that the word foreknowledge, when applied to God, 
is no other than an accommodation to our capacity; 
for all things that ſhall ever be, are actually preſent to 
infinite perfections, and therefore what we call fore- 
knowledge, if we would ſpeak properly, we muſt call 


it 
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n t owledge. And then it naturally follows, that God's 
. WB knowledge of the preſent actions of men (for ſo, as 
e ve have obſerv'd, are their future actions, with re- 
| ſpect to him) no otherwiſe determines thoſe actions, 
chan one man's being privy to another man's actions 
is dftroys his liberty. If it be enquir'd how God be- 
j- bolds future actions in a preſent view, we anſwer that 
d br ought we know, none but he who thus beholds 
in them, can conceive the manner of it: And therefore 
the difficulty (how great ſoever) can breed no ſcruple 
ve KW our minds, unleſs we outſtrip our ambitious pa- 
to Wrcats, and not only deſire to be, but fancy that we 
d, Wir: as gods. „ ; 
r- 2. Predeſtination, in the rigid acceptation of the 
ME word, is contrary, not only to the juſtice and mere 
o- of God, but alſo to his veracity; for he has ſaid it, 
n- W (ad is he a man that he ſhonld lie?) that he is not wil- 
ut. lig that any periſh, but that all ſhould come to repen- 
fi- tance. 1 2 
2. Predeſtination, as founded on foreknowledge 
(for we may uſe the term, ſince we have ſhew'd the 
uſe of it) can no other wiſe deftroy free-will, than as 
fore-knowledge does. But that fore-knowledge is no 
ways incompatible to human liberty, we have prov'd 
dove, | 

G Since reaſon, underſtanding, &c. are the attributes 
if the ſoul, why have not infants reaſon, &c. 

A, Infants may plainly be obſerv'd to be endow'd 
with reaſon, tho' they exert but a more minute de- 
gee of it. But were they to ſeem when firſt born 

do together deſtitute of reaſon, yet this would no ways 
zill, Nuove that reaſon is not eſſential to the ſou], ſince the 
re- Welentia! faculties of the ſoul might be hindred in its 
we operations by its union with the body, till by degrees 
ider bey ſhould exert their force and energy. 
70d, Q. What was the figure of the ſerpent before the curſe 
ty; Inounc' d upon it? and how do you clear the juſtice of 
tro 0 in puniſhing the ſerpent for the Devil's fault? 
fore- A. In Iſaiah xiv. 29. we read of a flying fiery ſer- 
call Neat; a ſerpent of fo flaming an appearance as to re- 

it Dd 2 ſemble 
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ſemble even fire in the brightneſs of its form. And 
ſuch kind of ſerpents in Numbers are termed Sera. 

ms; a word denoting alſo the ſuperior Angels; 
whence we gather the angelical, as it were, reſplen- 
dency of ſuch fiery ſerpents: and therefore it is no 
improbable ſuppoſition of a prelate of our Church, thar 
the ſerpent that deluded Eve, was one of theſe flying 
ſeraphims, unleſs it be contrary to that particular paſ- 
ſage : Now the ſerpent was more ſubtle than any beaſt if 
the field; which may ſeem to imply that it was then 
not a creeping thing, not a flying ſerpent, but a beaſt 
of the field. They therefore to whom the objection 
ſhall ſeem weighty, muſt be contented with St. Ba. 
ſil's account; the ſerpent was not, as it is now, a crea- 
ture crawling and winding upon the ground in a frightful 
manner, but ſublime, and walking upright upon its feet. 
As for the juſtice of God in the ſerpent's curſe, 
if God had not on'y debas'd its form, but taken 2. 
way its very being, he had but taken what he had 
Himſelf beſtow'd. Who then can implead him of in- 
Juſtice, ſince he did no more than reſume his own? 
but as for the intention of the curſe, it was leveld a- 
gainſt the enormity of fin, that Adam might ſee how 
odious it was to God, inaſmuch as it prevail'd upon 
Him to debaſe an unconſenting inſtrument of ſuch 
Foul deformity. And indeed ſo mean, ſo degrading a 
thing is ſin by nature, that of aſpiring creatures it 
makes us grovelings, and entails upon us the very 
Jerpent's curſe, upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, and dui 
Halt thou eat all the days of thy life, - 
Q. Why are ſo many eager to know ſome things, which 
they are aſſur d will only ſerve to vex them, when known ? 
A. We have ſuch an innate deſire of knowing the 
things that are hid from us, whether they be good, 
or whether they be evil, as vindicates the Scripture- 
hiſtory, and preſents us with a feeling argument, 
that wederive our pedigree from ſuch progenitors, 35 
out of curioſaty taſted the forbidden fruit. 
A young Gentleman, whoſe eyes are very watery 
yet that ſees well in variety of things, but not in con 5 
| | ending 
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ending or writing, begs of yon to tell him what is the 


cauſe of the ſaid waters ? 


A. The cauſe hereof we conceive to be a great 
weakneſs of the eyes, proceeding from the abundance 
of ſerous humours lodged in the brain, and which are 
plentifully imbibed, and diſcharged by the glands there« 


"a | 


Q Why do moſt men, when they fee A Lady, turn and 


look her in the face ? 3 


A. If they like her ſhape, it is to ſee if her face 
anſwers it, if they like it not, to fee if it will make 


amends for it. 


Q. Long have I lov'd, long have I id in vain, © 


Fir all my tender vows, receiv'd diſdain : 

1 .-. — — | 

But all the ſoftneſs language does expreſs, 
Can't ſpeak the love which does the youth oppreſe 
Poeſy falls ſhort, attempting to rehearſe 

The lover's flames, above the pow'r of verſe; 

A nature kind, when firſt ſhe raisd her head, 
And having ſweets and odours round her ſpread. 
Wih- conſtant faith whole years I try d to ſooth 
Ihe lovely maid, her tender paſſions move, 

By foft endearments, charm her ſoul to love: 
But ah! alas ! the barren ſoil with pain, 

Fondly. I ſtrove to cultivate in vam; 

No kind return the flinty nymph has made, 
But all my earneſt ſuits with ſcorn repaid. 

Tous wearied aud fatigu d, I fain would find 
dome peace and comfort for my reſtleſs mind; 

I fain would quit this vain and fruitleſs ſcene, 
And my fond heart to veal worth reſign : 

No more would let theſe empty toys controul, 

But would to heaven devote my longing ſoul : 
Bright wiſdom's rules I ever would obey, 

Aud from her ſacred precepts never ſtray; 

0! teach me then to curb my wild er GY | 
And quench the heat of paſſion's lawleſs fires; 
Tell me the bliſs that from right reaſon flows, 
Aud all the charms of piety diſcloſe, 


WIE 3 Mo... — 
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That ſo, o' ercome hy virtue's brighter charms, 

May yield my ſelf to her all conquering arms; 

My ſoul and body to her ways reſign, | 

And all my deeds conform to laws divine. 

A. Weigh the infipid pleaſures riſe from /en/e, 

And all the tranſient joys which flow from thence; 

How ſhort, how flat, how empty all appear, 

How much beneath. true raaſon's glorious ſphere; 

And then revolve on that immenſe delight; 

Thoſe floods of bliſs the right informed ſoul invite; 

Their weight, their fullneſs, and eternity, 

In manſions of the bet, above the 5ky, 

Your appetite to triſſes here below 

Will vaniſh ſtrait; taught from above to know; 

How far from ſatisfaction, their whole courſe. 

| Begun in conſcious guilt, and ending in remorſe, 
Q. Apollo's a blockhead, and all the town know it, 

He's an inſipid coxcomb and fool of a poet: 

His anſwer's fo flat, and ſo wretchedly dull, 

Seem the genuine fruits of a novice's ſcull. 

So harſh and ſo mean are the lines that you ſmatter, 

They're void f good ſenſe, as they're wide of the matter. 

You claim the bright Phoebus for father, and ſit 

As if by legacy he had bequeath'd you his wit: 

But that with the wiſe for a paradox paſſes, 

For whate'er was your Sire, his ſons are but aſſes, 

You Skulk in his beams, as & cloak for defence, 

Subſcribe with his name, but have none of his ſenſe, 

And like Eſop's aſs with the lion's fierce Skin, 

But the voice ſoon betray d what the beaſt was wit hin. 

Then tell us why thus you keep bubbling the town, 

Of their money for wit, that could never be ſhown? 
A. Sure ſuch an incorrigible ſot was ne'er known, 

To diſturb with his nonſenſe the liſtening town; 

Yo.. condemn all our anſwers, our verſe and deſign, 

Yet hke a foild pedant produce not one line; 

'Your rhet'rick Mac flecno does piainly diſcover, 

Whoe'er was your father, ſome fiſhwife's your mother; 

Who ſtill in ſuch language their arguments ply, 

Without condeſcending to tell people why. 1 
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If you have not read all we've writ, then the reſt, 
(For ought Nizey knows) may contain all · the beſt ; 
But if you've read all, and are bubbl'd by an aſs, © 
Pray under what name muſt the Sui oaph paſs ? 
Q. Tell us, ye ſages, if your art, 
P Can ſuch myſterious truths impart z 
How tis that animal the ſpider, 
To diſtant trees, two yards, or wider, 
Can with ſuch eaſe a paſſage get, 
To fix the fabrick of her net ; 
Without the help of wings or ladder, 
Or of ought elſe whereby to adhere ; 
Or by what other art T does it, 
Tous I am order d to propoſe it? 
4. From tree to tree thoſe artiſts move, 
Hanging at threads there fix'd above, 
, Whereby the air and motion too, 
May agitate them to and fro, 
And thence their ſwing become ſo wide, 
To touch the tree on t'other ſide. 
; Q. With bawling I'm weary, 
er. Aud ſending of . queries, 
Mais je nay point receu une repoſe Sin. 
Depots que je cnvoye, | 
Un mois eſt paſlee, 
Vor witch you deſerve:to be trounc . Sir: 
Since with elegant proſe 
Your Godſhip I've: poſed, 
With bombaſt me'll: endeavour to fit ye, 
Pray anſwer bientot, . 
Car il vous reſemble fort. 
As not being wonderful witty. 


in. 


Wn, A man there was here, +: ll = 
Since eſt paſſee une year, 
n, Born without hand, 


Yet a pen could command, 
| Entre autre merveileuſes choſes, 
her; If it's properly expreſt, 
| Eft a cette — requeſt, 
That & man writ à hand with his toes? 


It Dd 4 =”, 
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A. If with ſenſe it does ſtand, 

That writing's a hand, 

Done il n'y a point de douòte, 

Ce ſt maime choſe, 
Tho' writ with the toes, 

Si non vous find a better word out. 
But why do you charge 
Us with bombaſt at large, 

Quand t'amaſſes ſuch abundance of jargon ; 
If matters fo {light | 
Our fancies delight, 

La pele ſe moque du fourgon. 


Lnſus Cupidines, ſive paroxyſmi febriles amatarit, 
Thomæ Randolphi Angli. 


H wretched amoriſt! unhappy ſwain! 
Whoſe intermitting paſſion's nurſt in vain, 

'Fhe coy Corinna ſcorns thy humble ſuit, 

And thou, when fond Corinna ſues, art mute. 

Love governs both, and what can happier prove? 
Yet 'tis not mutual, but alternate love. 

When Corydon is chill, Corinna's fir d, 

And when his flames ariſe, her heat's expir'd. 

Why thus ſhould Lovers act enormous laws? 


Why ſummers winters, winters ſummers cauſe? 


Why ice ſuch fires? why fires ſuch ice prepare? 
Raſh god of love, theſe barb'rous ſports forbear : 
Forbear; or let the ſhepherd's flames remain, 

Or let the nymph her frigid fits retain; 

Or kindle, or extinguiſh both, that ſo 


Their ſympathizing breaſts may ever freeze or glow. 

Q. How do you reconcile that paſſage in St. James ii. 
24. By works a man is juſtified, and not by faith 
only, with thoſe ſeveral paſſages in St. Paul, which mag- 
nify faith in a ſeeming excluſion of works; and particulariy 
with Rom. iii. 2. therefore we conſader, that a man is ju- 


Hiſied by faith, and not & the works of the law ? 


A. When we read the Scriptures, we ſhould dili- 
gently attend to the different acceptations of the ſame 
words, and carefully obſerve, whether the expreſſio 
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of ſeemingly repugnant paſſages are not variouſly ap- 
plied by the ſacred writers. And this neceſſary me- 
thod diſcreetly follow'd will fairly reconcile St. Paul. 
and St. James, and make them greet as brethren. 

It is well obſerv'd, that juſtification has a double ſig- 
nification in the new Teſtament, that it ſometimes 
ſignifies no more than our baptiſmal juſtification, 
which may be cancel'd afterwards thro' our own de- 
fault, and ſometimes our final juſtification at Chriſt's 
tribunal, which ſhall never be repeal'd; and as St. Paul 
frequently takes the word in the former ſenſe, ſo 
St, James uſes it in the latter. And well might St. 
Paul ſay, that faith juſtifies, ſince the Apoſttes requir'd: 
no more of the perſons they admitted to baptiſm 
(which is the means of our juſtification or remiſſion) 
than an aſſent of the mind to the Goſpel-truths.. And 
this is evident from hence, in that they baptiz d their 
proſely tes, or which is all one, put them into a ſtate 
of ſalvation, immediate to their converſion, before 
they had the opportunity of exerciſing good Works. 
But if afterwards they proceeded not in the ways of 
holineſs, they diſannull'd their baptiſm, and conſe- 
quently their juſtification too. And therefore without 
contradiction to St. Paul my ſay, that 
works a man is juſtified, finally juſtified, finally ſav'd. 

Faith alſo has a double acceptance in the Scriptures; 
and in ſome places it ſignifies a dead, fruitleſs faith, 
a faith of devils (for they believe and tremble) ſo in 

others it imports an active, lively faith, a faith pro- 
ductive of good works. And that St. Paul uſes the 
word in the latter ſenſe, we may co lect from hence, 
that ſomewhere inſtead of faith he uſes this ſyno- 
nymous expreſſion, rh obedience of faith. 

Again St. Paul ſometimes uſes the word works in 
a different acceptation from St. James. The one 
means the works of the ceremonial ; the other thoſe 
of the moral law. The one intends the works of 


ili- the levitical, the other thoſe of the chriſtian inſtitu- 
me tion, The one deſigus the tithing of mint, anniſeed 
ons 5 D d 5 and 
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and cummin, and ſuch like; the other the weightier fre 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and the like. th 

Q. What is the VT mention'd Gen. ii. 12. and ro 
the N mention d Geneſis xxx. 14. ce 


A. As to the former we think Bochart's opinion 
preferable to others, who fancies that it ſignifies pearl; 
| and the probability of this will appear upon a compa- 
8 riſon of Exod. xvi. 14. with Numb. xi. 7. 
As to the latter, Fobus Ludolphus will not allow that 
it ſignifies mandrakes; for ( ſays he) neither are the 
flowers of a mandrake grateful to the ſmell, nor its 
fruit agreeable to the taſte. He therefore concludes 
It to be the Syrian Maux, a delicious ſort of fruit, in 
| ſhape not unlike a cucumber. 440 | 
Q. My brother hath married two wives, who are both 
living, one in the country, and the other in town; with 
the latter he now reſides, and no one knows that he hath 
two wives, but himſelf and I, whom he lately told: I 
am very much troubled at the dangerous flate of his ſoul 
and body, and beg your advice how to diſcharge my con- 
ſcience in the caſe? | 


A. The firſt ſtep we would adviſe you to take, is 4 
to uſe the moſt perſuaſive arguments to win him off f 
from ſo dangerous a fin, From ineffectual perſua- WF. , 


fon you ſhould advance to threatning, and bid him 
leave his pretended wife, on peri] of your diſcovery. 
From a fruitleſs threatning you ſhould go on to the ; 
execution of your threats, and firſt more cautiouſly, 7 

and if that be inſufficient, then more. openly proceed 
by our bleſſed Lord's advice, which as you will find . 
in Mat. xviii. 16, 17. ſo you will do well to follow. : 
Q: Whether the ſun goes round the earth, and the : 
earth ſtand ſtill; or whether they bath move, and how they 5 

nove? | 

A. We agree with the beſt modern aſtronomers, 
that the ſun is an immoveable center, round which 
the planets (of which the earth is one) move by dif- 
ferent revolutions; but the figure which the earth an- 
nuall y deſcribes, is not circular, but elliptical ; which 
is the reafon' why fhe does not continue equidiſtant 
trom 
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from the ſun; but as once a year ſhe travels round 
the ſun, ſo in the compaſs of 24 hours ſhe moves. 


round her own axis, whence ariſe the alternate ſuc- 


ceſſions of night and day. | 

Q. Why do we ſee our breath in the winter, and not 
in the ſummer ? | 

A. Becauſe in winter your breath is rendred more 
condenſe by the frigidity of the ambient air, and in 
warmer ſeaſons it is rarified, and thence becomes im- 
perceptible. 

Q. Why do we ſleep better on the right ſide, than on 
the left ? | 

A. Your ſleeping better on the right ſide, than on 
the left, is no general rule, ſince ſome ſleep as well, 
or better on the left than on the right, it being chief- 
ly owing to cuſtom: but if you ask why *tis more 
wholeſome to ſleep on the right fide, it may be an- 
{wer'd, that ſuch a poſture is moſt convenient for the 
paſſage of the chyle thro? the pylorus, or nether ori- 
fice of the ſtomach into the guts and chyliferous veſ- 
ſels, and conſequently moſt proper for digeſtion. 

Q. What ſhould be the reaſon that men have ſuch 
different apprehenſions of time paſt, and time to come, 1 
mean as to its duration; for I appeal to- you, Gentlemen, 


Dol back upon ten or a dozen years of your paſt life, and 


antedate the like term in the future, and ſee if that 
won't ſeem of a much. longer duration than that which is 
paſt. Now, pray, inform me what it is that puts ſuch a 
fallacy upon our conceptions ? 
Ai. Becauſe we view: the one under the bare notion 
of ideal exiſtence (for that which is already paſt is 
now no more) whereas to. the. ideal exiſtence of the 
other we adjoin the reality of 'a future exiſtence. And 
we need not wonder that real things ſhould make a 
deeper imprefſion. than fictitious ones. | 
But to account for it another way, and preſent you 
with an atrum horum, we meafure the time paſt by 
the action we remember. But ſince ſo many of for- 
mer occurrences are utterly eraſed from our memo- 
ries, this cannot but wonderfully ſhorten the ſo mea- 
3 D d 6 | ſur'd 
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ſur'd time. But ſince we cannot meaſure future time 
by actions or ideas, that have yet no being, we are 
oblig'd to have recourſe to another method, and make 
a computation by the multiplication of the time but 
very lately paſt, when the recollection of all that oc. 
curr'd, cannot but repreſent it under a tedious ap- 
pearance. | 
Q. There is a young Lady in this town with whom J 
am ſo much enamour d, that J love her above all thing, 
in the world, aud I am of opinion, that ſhe loves me al- 
together as well; but her fortune exceeding mine, I cannot 
rell Low to make my application to her, nor tell what 10 
do to let her know my mind; nor ſhe thro' baſhſulneſs can- 
not tell how to ofen hers to me; ſo that your ſpeedy aſſ;- 
ſtance is deſired, to tell me by what means I may iniro- 
duc my ſelf iuto her company and acquaintance. 

A. Since you can frame to your ſelf ſuch an aſ- 
furance of the Lady's paſſion for you, without the 
leaſt acquaintance with her; we adviſe you by all 
means, not to endeavour to make your ſelf better 
known to her, leſt the conviction of your error (the 
probable reſult of ſuch an airy, foundation) diſturb the 
pleafmg amuſement you now enjoy. | 
Q. Whether there ever was or is ſuch a creature as an 

Hermaphrodite, and how far both ſexes prevail? 
Ai. That there be Hermaphrodites, is certain, a cer- 
tain' Gentleman of our Society having ſeen ſeveral of 
divers ſpecies; but it is obſerv'd they are not equally 
prevalent in both, ſexes, being generally inſufficient 
for generation in one. RE. 
Q Ie powers, from whom in vain I ſeek repoſe, 
To you the mouriſul for of ny woes © 

J did unfold, my Damon's dymg flame, 

My lefs of honour, innocence, and fame; 

The virgin joys that I no more ſhall ſee, 

Yet you remain as pitileſs as he: T 


. 


And the no longer charita ble ſkies, 
Behold my grief with unrelenting ges. 


Wretch that I am, to aid me earth denies, _ 5 


NMhither, 


— „83822 
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Whither, alas! for refuge ſhall I run, 

0h ! whither, ſcorn d. forſaken and undone ? 
Yet heav'n at laſt compaſſionate may prove, 

May pity blooming youth and hapleſs love: 


_ Sighs from a ſoul bath'd in repentant tear, 
Shall climb the ſtars, and reach its willing ears; 


But man, obdurate man, while we implore, 
Flies from th' intreating maid he did adore, 
Then farewel trifling life, a long adieu, 
To bliſs and joy, to happineſs and you: 

The lonely vault of ſome capacious tomb, 

Will hide me from the miſeries to come; 
Securely there my weary head reclin d, 
Tranquillity and peace will ever find : 


No more, dear perjur d youth, whom ſtill I love, 


Will your idea my cold boſom move : . 

Tho' nom the phantom ſhines and glitters there, 
Iwill vaniſh then, depart, and diſappear; 

The bleeding ghoſt of murder'd innocence 

Will fright my foul no more; that reſidence 

Of perfect reſt no wakeful terror knows, 
Eternal. ſilence dwells with ſweet repoſe : 
Lamenting loves 2 weep around my grave, 
The loſs of her they knew not how to ſave. 
Here generous youths my ſtreaming tears deny 
More words to grief, my dim and daxl'd eye 
Can ſee no more; but with decaying light 
Inſenſibly ſen ks into eternal night: :!:. 


Tet oh! I feel a melancholy joy 


Smile on my foul, preſaging 1 ſhall be, 


Bleſt een in death, and free from trouble, know | 


More bliſs above, than what I weakly loft below. 


A. The mounting lark ſo warbles as ſhe flies, | 


To guild her wings with luſtre in the skies; 


So mourns the dying ſwan in notes, which pleaſe 


To think ſhe's ſinking to eternal eaſe. 
But oh Euthalia! e' er thou tak'ſt thy flight, 
Prepare thee for thoſe manſions of delight; 
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Euthalia. 
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Let penitential ſighs and flowing tears 
Secure thy paſſage and diſcharge thy fears, 
Let them thy ſully'd innocence repair, 
For nothing criminal muſt enter there. | 


Then with contempt the barb'rous man you'll view, 


Who with delufive arts could thus purſue 
Your ruin, hideous will his aſpect ſeem, 
And all your fondneſs vaniſh like a dream. 


Q. Great Smintheus, who encompaſs'd all with day, 


Doſt rule thy throne, and fervent beams diſplay ; 
On whoſe right hand ſits virtue in her pride, 
And wit ſtands centinel on t other ſide : 
Tell, for tis you the depth of ſecrets know, 
From whence does odorif rous amber flow? 
Why ſome does cloudy, ſome refin'd appear, 
What greater wirtues iſſue from the clear, 
Than from the dark condenſed amber flow, 
Tell, and oblige your friend Cornelio? | 
A. Bitumen-like the fragrant amber breeds, 
And from the caverns of the earth proceeds: 
- Thence in the ocean's bounds its progreſs takes, 
Whoſe faltneſs there its condenſation makes: 
But only ſome cloudy, and ſome clear is ſeen 
Is plain, ſince one's impure, the other clean. 
Their virtues only differ in degree, 1 
As this to that may preferable be. 
. Apollo's the man 
muſt ſolve, if he can, 
The queſtion Im going to propoſe : 
The which if he don't, 
Or he otherwiſe won't, | 
He deſerves to be lug d by the noſe: 
Tie queſtion is, why 
I'm ſo ready to die 
With laughing, or aukwardly grin,. 
When about my ſides rove | 
The fair hand of my love,. 
Like a fidler's upon violin? 
On the contrary ſhe, 
Without moving for me, 
Can bear my hands reving around ; 


Th 


v. 
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Tho” no ſtays to defend 
Fyom the 2 of my hand, 
But only this wrapper caſt round, 
A. Pretty Maſter, tis love 
Does your faculties move. 
With your tickliſh and fond inclinations: 
Whilſt a temper ſedate 
To your FAIR does relate, 
Which behaviour more modeſt occaſions, 
But that love you profeſs, 
We may readily gueſs, 
Since your poetry bears ſuch confuſion: 
Since the ſtrength of your lays 
Lies in wrapper and ſtays, 
And you make ſuch a fidling concluſion, 
Q: Apollo, I wonder 
That you can thus blunder, 
And give us falſe anſwers for true; 
That afs which was ſpoke of, 
And you made à joke of, 
I believe was related to you; 
Or elſe withFelations 
And equivocations 
Du d never ſo fooliſh appear; 
IWhen a queſtion's advanc d, Sir, 
Which you cannot anſwer, 


Vu ſtraight turn it off with a jeer. 


A queſtion was ſent 
With ſenſe enough in it, 


Why a horſe is afraid of an aſs? 


But like ignoramus, 
For quillets moſt famous, 
You had nos an anſwer to paſs. 
A, When a queſtion is ſent, 
In which can be meant - 
Neither reaſon nor ſenſe, we think beſt, 
To ſhew how we {light 
The follies they write, 


To render the author our. jeſt, 


Yao” 


* 


If an horſe (as you ſaid) 
Of an aſs is afraid; | Then 
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Then who would believe but a fool; 

They would kindly imbrace 
To form a new race, 
And ingender between them a mule, 

Perhaps your rude phiz 
Your argument is, | 

Becauſe when you courted your I 
She ſtarted to ſee 

Such a creature as thee, 

Thence thought all afraid of an aſs. 
Q: Te. ſons of bright Phoebus, 
Tho in omnibus rebus, 

Are ready and willing l adviſe ; 

Pray pity my cafe, 
The 7225 a 447 face, 

And whatever you ſay I will prize. 
By taſting the pleaſures 
of love's ſweeteſt treaſures, 

1 have ruin d my ſelf, I fear, 

T've got a young brat, 
Which addles my pate, 

It puzzles me how to get clear. * : 
A. Who take ſuch a courſe, 
Muſt expect ſome remorſe, 

Since you have gained your ends, 
Both juſtice and honour 
Will fix you upon her, 

As the only way to make amends. | 

Q. Your thoughts of our tranſlation of the qth verſe 
of the cxli. Plalm ; 10 me it ſeems to have no coljerence 
with that uſed in our Liturgy. 

A. Since our old Engith verſion (which is that in 
our Liturgy) is taken from the Septuagint tranſlation, 
but our new verſion from the Hebrew original, we 
need not wonder at different expreſſions; but the 
expreſſions of both tranſlations in the recited texts 
are ſo ſynonymous (or alike in ſenſe) that we are 
ſurpriz'd it ſhould raiſe any ſcruple in your mind. 
We. would therefore adviſe you to compare them a- 
gain carefully, and you will readily 9 your er- 


ror. . 
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Q. In your anſwer to mine on polygamy your conſequence 
i = d for when the Apoſtle ge — hops 
be ſtrikers, brawlers, covetous, &c. We do not infer from 
thence, that others may not be ſo, but becauſe we know 
in ſeveral places of Scripture thoſe things are e preſiy for- 
laden: Now this cannot be an equal caſe, unleſs you can 
ſnew me that polygamy is ſo; and what is not dem d in 
Scripture may be allow'd, that being allow'd to be à per- 
felt guide. | 

Therefore Q. again, if the contrary be not only a hu- 
man order ? | 

A. Since the precept againſt polygamy in a biſhop 
is introduc'd in the very ſame manner with thoſe o- 
ther precepts, it follows, that they may fairly be ex- 
pounded in the ſame ſenſe, unleſs extrinſically deter- 
mind to another. If therefore it can be prov'd from 
ſome other place or topick, that the Scriptures allow 
polygamy. in the laity, we own, that the text you 
quoted wou'd imply as much. But then cloſe think- 
ing would have ſuggefted to you, that the implica- 
tion would be deductible, not merely from the tenor 
of the words, as you ſuppos'd, but from a compari- 
ſon of them with that other proof you mention. We 
ſhall conſider the force of it when we ſhall anſwer 
your other queſtion of polygamy, which we refer to 
another paper. 

Q. did Aaron, when he caſt the golden God for 
the Iſraelites, make it in the ſhape of a young beef above 
all other creatures ? 5 | ESA 

A. It is probable he did it in imitation of the E- 
ryprians, the Ifraelites had ſo lately left. And it is ob- 
ſervable, that the Egyptians worſhip'd Oſiris and 1/5, 
the one under the ſhape of an ox, the other under 
that of a cow. „ 

Q: Whether the fouls in paradiſe know thoſe whom they 
moſt valued m this life ? F | 

A. Since we diſallow of a paradiſe diftin& from 
heaven, as we have formerly ſhew'd, we beg leave, 
that the queſtion may be ſtated, ( as it is by many ) 


concerning the ſaints in heaven, 


As 
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As our deſire of ſatis faction in this too curious 1 
query, takes its origin from that raviſhing delight, 
which ſo agrecably ariſes from the reciprocal endear. 
ments of entirely united friends, and which we wiſh 
may not expire with our parting breath, ſo this is 
but a ſandy foundation of our fruitleſs hopes, ſince 
every ſingle inhabitant of thoſe bleſſed regions wil 
be dearer, infinitely dearer to us, than are here our 
neareſt relatives, our beſt beloved. What have we to do 
with a partial friendſhip in that happy place, where 
there is nothing but peace, harmony, and delight ; 
where we ſhall love, as well as live as Angels; where 
every member of the church triumphant will be our 
mother, our brother, and our ſifter ? 

We ſhould conſider too, that here we chuſe our 
intimates, not ſo much by the ſtandard of virtue, as 
the agreeableneſs of their humours to thoſe of ours, 
not ſo much by merit, as giddy fancy ; and if by 
merit, yet frequently by a miſtaken one. Whereas, 
when this mortal ſhall have put on immortality ; when 
we ſhall; be diveſted of our weak infirmities, fancy 
will guide no longer, bumour wilÞ prevail no more, 
but reaſon will be-re-inſtated in its priſtine ſoye- 
reignty. If therefore we would enjoy their friend- 
ſhip in heaven, whom we value moſt, we muſt ya- 
lue them moſt that beſt deſerve it; in imitation of 
the Pſalmiſt, we muſt be ready to cry out, All my 
delight is on the ſaints that are in the earth, and on 
ſuch as excel in virtue. 
Q Why does hot water freeze ſooner than cold? 

A. Hot water cannot be ſaid to freeze ſooner than 
cold; but water once heated and cold, may be more 
ſubject to freeze than cold water that never was 
heated, by reaſon of the evaporation of the ſpirituous 
Parts, which render it leſs able to withſtand the power 
of froſty weather. 

Q. What benefit doth one receive by kifſmg ? And who 
was the inventer of it? N 
A. Ah! Madam, if you had ever had a lover, you 


would not have come to Apollo for a ſolution, — 
Y there 


* 
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there is no diſpute but the kiſſes of mutual lovers 
give infinite ſatisfaction and pleaſure above deſcrip- 
tion. As to the invention of it, tis certain nature 
was its author, and that it began with the firſt court- 
ſhip. | | oo 

Q. Whence aroſe the cuſtom of drinking healths ? and 
why is the Queen's drank before the Church's? | © 

A. The drinking of healths, probably took its riſe 
from the time of the Danes in this iſland, it being 
cuſtomary with the Danes, whilſt an Engliſhman was 
drinking, to take that opportunity of ſtabbing him. 
The Engliſh upon this, enter'd into combination, to 
be mutual pledges of ſecurity for each other whilſt 
drinking, ſo drank to each other's health and preſer- 
vation, From thence alſo came the cuſtom of pledg- 
ing. The Queen being head of the Church, her heal 
claims precedence. 

Q. Is it harder to gain @ woman's love, or to keep it 
when obtained? | 

A. The great difficulty lies in the firſt attempt, 
fince, if a man has ſhewn himſelf maſter of an ad- 
(eſs ſufficient enough to gain the love of a Lady, he 
ſeldom forfeits her eſteem, till he has made it appear, 
that his conqueſt was due to a pretended not à real 
merit. | ö | OT 

Q. 1 am thinking to change my condition, I have two 
Gentlewomen offer d me, both are beautiful, witty, and 
good humour d, all the difference is, one is born of a good 
family, and has no fortune; the other. has. a fortune, and 
is of a mean deſcent. I deſire to know, which to chuſe ? | 

A. If you have an eſtate to maintain the young 
Lady agreeably to, her deſcent, the generoſity of the 
ation will give you much reputation with people 
of ſenſe; alſo the conſequence is likely to turn much 
to your comfort, ſince ſuch have generally a better 
notion of gratitude than others. But if your circum- 
ſtances are not ſo, we adviſe you to accept of the 
aſt, whoſe fortune may make amends for her mean 
deſcent. | . 

Q. Pray inform a poor man how to get wealth ? 

A. By induſtry. Qu ?Apallo, 
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Q. Apollo, I the meaneſt of the throng, 
Who daily learn from your politer ſong : © 
I the unhappy, wretched and forlorn | 
(v all the wrecks of adverſe fortune born.) 
To buſineſs doom'd, to that am forc'd ſubmit ; | 
Thur croſs of happineſs, that bane of wit, 
That fatal curſe does all my ills create, | 
And ſtill my thoughts run counter to my pate. 
For when thoſe trivials e' er my mind deface, 
Opponent ſcenes their characters eraſe, 
The muſict too of your heroick lyre, 
Does greater deeds and nobler thoughts inſpire. 
That dear inchantreſs does my breaſt controul, 
There reigns ſupream and lords it o'er the whole. 
Oppoſmg cares in vain their force conſpire, 
Or coming dangers quell the morning fire. 
But by your ſweet deluſions led aſtray, 
Wyilſt with a beck 'you ſteal my wandring foul away. 
Ceaſe then, ye bards, your too harmonious lays, 
And crop the tow'ring trophies of your praiſe, 
Applanding bays fo crowd your temples o'er, ey 
ve left no room on your expanded flore, | 
You io receive or we to heap on more. © © 
Ceaſe then your ſtrains, or your indulgence ſhew, 
And paint the path you wou d -ra me 10. 
A. Recall, miſtaken bard, abandon'd ſenſe, 
Summon your reaſon to your mind's defence, 
Wit, when uncurb'd, oft leads our ſouls aſtray, | 
nd that obſcures our path, which ſhou'd direct our way; 
But when true judgment does as Pilot fit, | 
And turns the ſprightly rudders of our wit; 
We phanly fee that men without employ, ; 
Are /hipwrack'd oft in ſeas of light — dang'rous joy, 
Whilft ſolid 62% neſs balances our fall. * 
And ſafely ſtands the ſhock of ev'ry adverſe gale. 
Qi. Ne learned Apollo's, 
Fray anſwer what follows, 
For a wager does on it depend ; 
KReſolve me from whence | 
Does the cockney commence,” | 
And I fill efteem you my friend? A4. Tix 


* * 
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A. The ſtory is common, 
That one Mr. Bowman, 

From London to Exeter came, 
When a horſe chanc'd to neigh, 
And a cock crow'd by the way,. 


He gave the laſt the firſts name. 


4 Lady ſent us the following Lines, oh a Kut o Silk 
made up like a Halter. 


Q. Tho you promis d your anſwer 
Aman to advance, Sir. 
Like mortals 1 find you. ſtill vary, 
For twelve days are paſs, 
Since I ſent it you laſt, | 
Ergo omnes fint patibulari. — 
Yet to ſhew my reſpec, 
(For all your negleth) | 
7% about the poor inſect you 8 
T pity your fate, _ 
Which will come ſoon or late. 


2 And have ſent you à felken halter. 


A. The preſent you ſent, 
We receiv'd as *twas meant, 
And ſhou'd we make uſe of your ſattin, 
The reaſon wou'd be, 
Meer vexation to ſee 
A young Lady attack us with Latin. 
If with one tongue you can, 
So much overtall man, 
Sure with two you'll harangue us to death, : 
We may therefore think fit, 
Not to die by your wit, 
joy, But prevent by your preſent, your breath. 
= Q. A youth I admire, 
| But I'm forc'd to retire, 
And return cruel hate for tendereſi love, 
Uncivil, unkind, | 
As wav'ring as wind, 
Oblig'd by my friends, inconſtant I I roue, 


Way; 


a 
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Ie never reſtrans ' rey] . 
His generous pain, 
But ſtudies to ſee me with di * aka F 
But becauſe he wants ca 
(The de el take all tra yo 
1 dare not oblige him with one RNS ſmiles : 
How to change my friends — 4 
And make em more kind, 
Amyntas's ruin, with mine, pray prevent, 
And in your next ſay, 
If lawfully I may, 
To pleaſe my ſelf, marry without their conſent * 
[By my friends I mean brothers in Law. ] 


A. If Amyntas his flame, 
With yours be the ſame, | 

And his morals are ſuch, will ſecure you from 

ruin; 
And you've enough caſh 
For both, tho' but traſh, | 

"Tis ſuch, many comforts from thence are accruing. 
Then ne'er be in awe, 

Of a brother-in-law, 

Whoſe pretended regard may be only deſy in; 
For ſuch have no force, 
In for better, for worſe, 

By human injunctions, or precepts divine. 


Q. Which are moſt to be admir'd, the works of na- 
ture, or the works of grace ? 


A. If it be ſtupendious, out of nothing to make a 
man, it is more ſtupendious, out of worſe than no- 
thing to re-make a man. If it be difficult out cf 
non-exiſtence to make us be, it is more difficult out 
of ſinners to make us ſaints. Nature writes upen 

unblotted paper; grace firſt eraſes the blot, and then 
makes a new, a fair impreſſion. It is glorious in 
the almighty Potter, out of a non ſubſtratum to make 
comely veſſels; but it is more tranſcendently fo out 
of weſſels of wrath, to make weſſels of honour. Creation 
is a ſingle task: Renovation includes annihilation and 
cre- 
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creation too. The Creator exerted his omnipotence 
in one; the Creator became a creature to effect the 
other. Happy Adam, that he was able to ſay, in pa- 
radiſe, by nature I am, what I am ; but more happy 
ſons of Adam, that they are able, to ſay, even out of 
paradiſe, by grace we are what we are. If in the 
works of nature we ſurvey ſeveral attributes of God; 
in the works of grace we behold the fame attributes, 
with additionary ones more eminently diiplay'd. Here 
we behold his juſtice in the puniſhment of ſin, and 
yet his mercy too in the pardon of the ſinner. Here 
we view his wiſdom in the contrivance of ſuch a 
method, as at once releaſes the criminal, and yet pre- 
ſerves authority; at once remits our diſobedience to 
is laws, and yet guards thoſe very laws from a fu- 
ture breach. Here we admire his holineſs, in that, 
to he cancels our unhappy guilt, he yet more ſtrongly 
obliges us to be holy, even as he is holy. Here we 
wonder at his power, in effecting our redemption by 
ſuch an union, as is inſcrutable to man, unfathomable 
to Angels, for the very Angels deſire to pry into it. Here 
we ſtand in admiration at his goodneſs, which, not- 
withſtanding our provocations, could yet prompt him 
to exert ſuch wonders in our behalf. O! the glori- 
0us attributes of God, ſo ſurprizingly diſplay'd in 
pdon'd ſinners! His works of grace are all unſearch- 
dle, and his ways palt finding out. * 
But to make a right uſe of all this, let us conſider 
the intention of it; conſider, that zhe grace of God, 
waich hath appear'd unto all men, teaches us, that de- 
lying ungodlineſs, and worldly luſis, we ſhould live ſo- 
ry, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world. 
Q. Whether tis really a crime for a young man, (that 
us not wherewithal to keep a wife) to converſe mode- 
aely with @ miſs, ſince 'tis only following the diftates 
F nature, as to eat when hungry, drink when dry, &C. 
4. We muſt acquaint you, that the ſimilitudes you 
le, are ne ways parallel. For though nature cannot 
whſt without meat and drink, yet it may without 
it other, Our Saviour indeed ſays of perpetual vir- 


8 ginity. 
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ginity, where there are opportunities of marriage, al 
men cannot bear this, but they to whom it is given. But 
chaſtity is a gift we may be ſure he will beſtow on 
thoſe, to whom he denies the opportunities of mar- 
riage, unleſs we will ſuppoſe him an Egyprian task- 
. maſter, ſuppoſe him to refuſe us ſtraw, and yet re- 
quire the full tale of brick. N 

Q: What will, (at the laſt day) be done with thiſ 
men, who are not good enough for heaven, nor bad enough 
oo 

A. There is no ſuch thing as a middle ſtate, who- 
ever therefore are not bad enough for the ſhades be- 
low, we doubt not, but a merciful Redeemer will 
graciouſly admit them into his heavenly paradiſe, 
But let us carefully beware, that we judge not too fi- 
vourably of our ſelves, leſt by a falſe, a miſtaken eſti. 
mate, we fall ſhort of the glory that is to be revealed, 

Q. How can it ſtand with the juſt wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God to give man free-will, ſeeing God foreknew 
he would abuſe that free-will to his own hurt and dam- 
nation, or why he ſuffered him to be tempted? It may be 
anſwered, That the advantage we have by Chriſt's 
mg, ſufficiently equalizes, if not exceeds the loſs we ſuſtan 
by the fall of Adam. I anſwer no, for (notwithſtanding 
redemption) the greater part of mankind muſs remain in 
endleſs miſery to all exernity. 

A. The reaſon, why ſo many fancy, that free 
will as circumſtantiated in man, is irreconcileabit 
to the goodneſs of God, is namely this, they conkider 
his goodneſs excluſive of his other attributes, which 
is no leſs than to un-ged him: According to the ob 
jection, juſtice cannot poſſibly belong to God, An 
yet to debar God of the poſſibility of exerciling ju 
| ice, vindictive juſtice, (for juſtice is not compleat 
Without it ) what is this but to circumſcribe infinity 
Would we therefore but confider, hat wonders Gi 
has done for the children of men, to determine their fret 
will aright, conſiſtently. with liberty; would we bu 
reflect, how unreaſonable it is to diveſt our Make 
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The BRITISH APoLLo. 625 
tion; would we but obſerve, that his wiſdom, (tho! 
objected by the queriſt to a contrary purpoſe ) is con- 
cera'd to reconcile one attribute with another, his 
juſtice with his goodneſs ; would we but ponder 
theſe things, we ſhould ceaſe our unreaſonable doubts, 
and ſay, Righteous art thou, O Lord, when we plead 
with thee. K | | 8 

Q. Why does gun pomder, that is compoſed of ſuch fiery 
particles, when diſſolved in water, have a contram qua- 
lity, and be as cold as ice? | yh 

A. Becauſe upon its diſſolution there becomes a 
ſeparation of its contrary qualities, and its inflamma- 
ble ones, which were before predominant, flying from 
ſo oppolite a body, as that of water, leaves the languid 
particles of the gun-powder without a mixture, and 
conſequently, occaſions an entire reſt, which is, what 
we vulgarly call, intenſe coldneſs. | 

Q. Since the moon is 4 dark body, which are theſe 
two great lights that God made, the one to rule the, day, 
and the other to rule the night? — 

A. The' the moon be an opake (or dark) body, 
reſpectively, and in its ſelf, yet it is luminous with 
reſpect to us, in that it reflects the light of the Sun 
in this lower world. And therefore, by virtue of 
ſuch reflection, it may juſtly be ſtil'd, as it is in 
Scripture, the leſſer lighr to rule the night. 

Q. Finding in one of your papers, a letter (in behalf 
of a young Lady of eight hundred pound fortune) com- 
flaining of the many fruitleſs journies ſhe hath made up 
70 London, in queſt of a husband, would beg the fa- 
vur of your directions, how ſhe and I may come to an 
inter view, I lying under the ſame unlucky predicament, - 
baving done all that in me lies, to engage ſome pretty 
ſhe to accept of my paſſion, but in vain. I am young, 
i good buſmeſs, and by the by, think I deſerue a wife with 
ſo much i | | | 

A. You cannot be under the fame predicament as 
the Lady is, ſince you have the liberty of addreſs, 
which the modeſty of her ſex denies her ; therefore 
ſome greater merit, than your baffled attempts de- 

Vor, II. "© | monſtrate, 
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monſtrate, muſt be thrown in to balance the account, 

Q: Are women as capable of learning as men:? 

A. Since our ſex allow the fairer one a no dil. 
obliging character, the character of the /oft, the render 
ſex, they will not, we preſume, at all reſent it, if 
we be unwilling to contradict a character they are 
not diſpleaſed with, and venture to affirm, that they 
are caſt in too ſoft a mould, are made of too fine, too 
delicate a compoſure to endure the ſeverity of ſtudy, 
the drudgery of contemplation, the fatigue of pro- 
found ſpeculations, of deep reſearches. Had Eve ſprang 
out of Adam's head, as according to the poets, Pallas 
did out of Fove's, we might then indeed be of other 
ſentiments. But fince ſhe was taken from his /ide, 
to denote her his companion in inferior matters, but 
not a ſharer in dominion ; fince Adam was created 
for a ruler, thy deſire ſhall be to thy husband, and he 
ſhall rule over thee, we cannot think, that the God of 
nature would beſtow the ſame qualifications for go- 
vernment upon a ſex he intended for ſubjection, as he 
would on thoſe he deſign'd for empire. Not but that 
there may be ſome women eminent for learning, too 
many to be called Phœnixes, as tho? each ſucceſſor a- 
roſe from her predeceſſor's aſhes ; nay, there may be 
ſome few, who may ſeem to rival men, to bid fair, 
tho' not for the palm of victory, yet for the glory of 
equality. In evidence of which we appeal to a noted 
foreigner, ſcarcely inferior to a very learn'd husband. 
We appeal to a country-woman of our own, whole 
ſublime, whoſe manly energy might beſpeak her man. 
We appeal to a deceaſed Lady, whoſe uncommon 
merit has enter'd in the liſt of thoſe contenders, who 
lay claim to that admirable book, The whole duty of 
man. And tho' ſhe may not be the perſon, (for the 
Ladies can never blame us, if unwilling to give away 
ſo glorious a title from our own ſex, tho' this be 
the effect rather of our wiſhes than of our know- 
ledge) tho? ſhe may not be the perſon, yet if exe of 
the maſculine gender can put in a better plea, he may 


yet ſay of her in imitation of what Ajaæ ſaid of bis 


antagoniſt Uiyſes, (but without his contempt) =# 
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—— — 2 noble ſhe, 
That durſt for ſuch a prize contend with me. 
But yet the women may perhaps outſtrip the men 
in quickneſs of apprehenſion, in leſs profound con- 
cerns, in nimble turns of thought in common con- 
verſation. And therefore our Creator has graciouſly 
befriended us, in that he has afforded us ſuch excel- 
lent companions to divert our vacant hours, to re- 
lieve our wearied minds, to ſupply our waſted vigor, 
to recruit our exhauſted thoughts, and prepare us for 
our future labours, our ſucceeding ſtudies. 
Thus they in learning, tho' they yield the bell, 
Yet are the cauſe, that men ſo far excell, 
Q. I am grown pretty fat, and in a fair way, 


"To add to my plenty more ev'ry day: | 


So therefore to yon for advice I do ſeek, | 

As thinking than doors ou re ſomething more cheap: 

I moderate exerciſe conſtantly uſe, 

As fencing, and dancing; I invoke to my muſe : 

I read various authors, tho difficult too; 

pen ſet to paper, yet this will not do: 

Some adviſe me to marry, as a very good way; 

Some tell me 1 muſt at tennis go play; 

And a thouſand odd things ſtill added to theſe, 

Tet nothing without your wiſe counſel will pleaſe : 

For 1 mightily truſt to Apollo's ſound mind, 

As expecting from thence my remedium to fine. 
A. Since the courſes preſcrib'd haye not alter'd 

your ſtate, | 


And no moderate methods will leſſen your fat, 


Go try a camp-life, let the ground be your bed, 
Nor let ſleep for a fortnight once ſettle your head: 
For a month or a quarter be ty'd to a dearth, 
And deny all relief from the fruits of the earth ; 
Or repair out of hand to the gallies in France, 
Which emaciates much more than a puſh, or a dance: 
But if all theſe ſhall fail, and your labour's but waſte, 
You muſt hang your ſelf up for a Bacchus at laſt. 

Q. Tve heartily laugh'd at the queſtions are ſent ye, 


Tis thoſe are in wetre, there's ſcarce one in twenty, 
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Ts fit to be laid at Apollo“ bright ſhrine, | 
Yet the mortals, no doubt, think their brats are divine; 
But Ti ſwear they're infectious, for I've got an itching, 
To be ſcratch'd by a muſe, but the jades are a bitching, 
Not one of the nine will come at my call, 
Ter Apollo's brisk ſons have lain with em all; 
You're fav rites, and know all their frolicks and meetings, 
And therefore to you, Sirs, I humbly ſend greetings; 
May't pleaſe ye to give me your kind information, | 
There I may find oN E to ſupply this occaſion ; 5 
And back d, if ye pleaſe, with a recommendation, 
And when I can get her to come at a whiſtle, 
Depend on my thanks in another epiſtle. 
A, Were the muſes ſuch drabs, as your verſes 
define, | 
Without doubt by this time you'd lain with all nine; 
But thoſe we converſe with more modeſty own, 
Deaf to invocations from rakes of the town ; | 
Shou'd we recommend you, it were but in vain, F 
Till your virtues and morals more influence gain; 
When purg'd from the droſs, with an innocent mind 
Lou approach, we'll engage, that their favours you"! 
find. 5 
Till then, pray beware you provoke not their ire, 
For they puniſh with ſcorn, whom they will not ſpire. 
Q. Soon as I had ſight on . 
My beautiful Titan, 
Such pleaſure my ſoul did poſſeſs, 
No more I look'd coy, 
But raviſhd with joy, 
Did the charming returner careſs, 
Now my anger I own, 
Too warmly was ſhown, | 
But ſince from true love it took being, 
Let Apollo excuſe 
The zeal ef my miſe, | 
And there'll be no more diſagreeing 
Tho' I to your court, | 


Made early reſort, 
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And began with the firſt to ſubſcribe, 
Till the wiſer were heard, 5 


, IT never appear d. | : = 
: In the rank of the queſtioning tribe, 4 | 
+ At laſt J adareſt, Y | 
With a 2 requeſt, 'J | 
To which having had no reply, 9 
125 T {cribbled 36.6 75 | | 
But where it has lain, | 
5 Mx. Mayo knows be/ter than 1 | 
Howe ver he fail d, N 
So far you ve prevail d. 
That my muſe by you is pregnant grown; 
PF Wen quickly diſcloſe, : 
| How you mean to diſpoſe 
_ Of the brat ; for tis ſurely your own ? 
| A. If the brat be our own, 
: It will quickly be known, 
By its glittering amorous eye, | mn 
: Nor can ſuch a ſpark 
nd Remain in the dark, 4 
oll Except in the center it lie. 
Nor Mayo ne er fear, | 
| Wou'd keep it long there, 
2 He has not fo warm a deſire; 


Left the urchin ſhou'd chance, 
His heat to advance, 
And ſet all his paper on fire. 
As yet we ne'er ſaw 
The wandering boy, 
Nor know on what coaſt he is loſt; 
Baut if you ſhall find him, 
Pray whip him and bind him, 
And ſend him to us by the poſt. 
Q. You ertticks of this dull and heavy age, 
Who drive old Saturn from the Britiſh tage, 
1 would of you enquire what trade is beſt, 
And fo Iii anſwer him that made this queſt ? 
A. Not that which moſt of pains and care will oft, 
Or wealth, but that which fits the genius moſt. 
all 1 E e 3 | Q. 1s 
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Q. In the liturgy it is required, that children when ar. 
rived to a competent age, &c. ſhould be brought to the 
biſhop to be confirm'd, before they receive the Lord's ſup- 
per; but thro neglect of my godfathers and my ſelf, ] 
never was confirm d, but have frequently receiv'd the 
holy Communion. Now this having raiſed a ſeruple in 
my mind, I deſire your ſolution to this caſe of conſcience, 
whether the ceremony of confirmation be ſiill neceſſary, after 
communicating ſeveral years without it? 

A. Since the ſolution of your queſtion depends 
upon the neceſſity, as well as reaſonableneſs of con- 
firmation, 2nd that too, not only as an order of our 
Church, but as an apoſtolical inſtitution, we beg leave 
to Jay the foundation, before we proceed to the ſu- 
perſtructure. | | 
Impoſition of hands, (as confirmation is ſcholaſti- 
cally call'd) may ſo clearly be deduc'd from Ads viii, 
14, 15. 16, 17. Ch. xix. 5, 6. that he who runs 
may read. In Heb. vi. 2. we meet with this memo- 
Table paſſage ; of ie doctrine of baptiſms, and of laying 


on of hands, and of the reſurrection of. the dead, and of 


eternal judgment. And here we have a double argu- 
ment for confirmation, ſince as the laying on of hands 
is mention'd ſeparately from the doctrine of baptiſms, 
ſo the text is a gradual advance, according to the 
chronological ſeries of the particulars included. And 
this receives an additional enforcement, if you com- 
Pare it with our firſt quotation, | 

But ſince the opinion of the fathers, who liv'd in 


the neareſt ages to the Apoſtles, is no ſmall confir- 


mation of our faith. Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and 
St. Auſtin, acquaint us, that this was the practice of 
the ancient Church; remarkable that paſſage in St. Je- 
rom, Where he introduces an heretick ſpeaking thus 
Are you ignorant, that tis the cuſtom, that hands ſhould 
be laid on thoſe that have been before baptiz'd ? Doſs 
thos demand where it is written 7 In the Acts of the 
Apoſtles. But tho there were no authority of Scripture 
zo ſupport it, the conſent of the whole world would ſupply 
the deficiency of a precept. To which he makes 2 
3 | ertho- 
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orthodox Chriſtian reply; I deny not this to be the cu- 
of the Church, that the biſhop ſhould take his pro- | 
greſs, to lay his hands for the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, on them who were before baptiz'd by the prieſts and 
deacons, in the ſmaller cities, at a remoter diſtance. 
And becauſe Calvin's authority may have greater 
weight with ſome, we beg leave to repreſent his 


ſenſe of it: This one place, (meaning Heb. vi. 2.) 


abundantly teſtifies, that this ceremony took its riſe 
from the Apoſtles. 


The moſt eminent presbyterian miniſters have ſuf- 


ficiently commended this primitive inſtitution. And 
Mr, Caryl ſays, That confirmation would be perfective of 
the much deſa'd and long'd for reſtoration of the Churches 
to their primitive purity. | 
They that would know the full ſenſe of the Church of 
England in ſo important an affair, may conſult the 
end of the publick Baptiſm of infants ; the firſt ru- 
brick at the end of the office for Baptiſm of thoſe 
of riper years; the title of the Church- Catechiſm 3 
the third rubrick aſter the Catechiſm ; the rubrick 
ſucceeding to it; the rubrick at the end of the office 
for confirmation; and Canons 6oth, and 61ſt. 
And now, ſince your queſtion is diſtin& from what 


we have been infiſting on, tho* founded upon it; and 


ſince it may not be improper to ſay with the orator 
Tertullius, that we be not further tedious, to wit, at 
preſent we beg leave to refer the ſolution, you deſire, 


to the next paper. 


Q. iy do bugs bite ſore, and not others ? 
A. As contemptible and vile a creature as a bug 
may ſeem to us; yet this ſhews, that there is ſome- 
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thing in it, as well as in all others, which deſerves 


our admiration: For if they bite one, and do not 
bite another, tis by reaſon of the exquiſite contex- 
ture of their organs of ſmell, which makes them apt 
to be differently affected by the different corpuſcles, 
continually perſpiring from different human bodies, 
and thereby to be determin'd either to ſtick to them, 
or paſs over them untouched, according as their 

ES -—- blood 
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blood may afford them a better or worſe nouriſh. 
ment, and ſo may tend to the preſervation or de. 
ſtruction of theſe little machines. 
Q. Why the bones of an Anchove diſſolve in hot but. 
ter, when the bones of other fiſh keep their ſpecies ? 
A. As the diſſolution of ſome bodies by others, 
depends upon the proportion that is between the 
pores of the bodies to be diſſolved, and the configura- 
tion of the inſenſible particles of the menſtruum or 
diſſolyent, ſuppoſing the ſmall particles of butter to 
be ſo configurated, as to be fitted to enter the pores 
of the bones of Anchoves, and not thoſe of other 
bones, it muſt diſſolve the one, and not the other, 
Q. When was the laſt new moon; it being in the Lon- 
don almanack, on the third day of October, and in 
the Cambridge almanack, the ſecond day of October? 
A. Both the almanacks are right. But the reaſon 
of their difference is, becauſe the one means the pro- 
per new moon, the other the vulgar one. The pro- 
Per new moon -is, when the ſun and moon are in 
conjunction, which happen'd the 2“ inſtant, nine at 
night, But becaufe the moon, while in conjunction 
with the ſun, is inconſpicuous, therefore the vulgar 
new moon is, when ſhe advances out of the ſolar 
rays, and becomes viſible, which aſtronomers call her 
Ortus Heliacus, And this happen'd the 3* inſtant, 12 
at noon. 5 a | 
Q. What are the excellencies and prejudices of coffee ? 
A. Coffee is a very great deſiccative, it comforts 
the brain, dries up crudities in the ſtomach, and 
through its alcalious property, is wonderfully benefi- 
cial in ſcrophulous and ſcorbutical habits of body. 
Nor can we omit its inconyeniencies in reſpect to 


ſome particular conſtitutions, as being ſubject to fur 


the ſtomach, engender obſtructions, and to cauſe, ra- 
ther than cure, (as ſome will have it) ſplenetical and 
hypochondriacal digempers. 
r Q. What's the difference between looking, gazing, and 
flarmg ? . | 
A. They bear much the ſame relation to one - 
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tber with the three degrees of compariſon, looking 


is, as it were, the poſitive, gazing the comparative, 
and ſtaring the ſuperlative degree. But leſt the que- 
riſt be no Grammarian, we muſt acquaint him, that 
to look 1s barely to view, to gaze, is to look ear- 
neſtly, to ſtare, is to look with the higheſt degree of 
earneſtneſs. But then we muſt obſerve, that to ſtare, 


not only ſignifies the intenſe degree, but alſo the 
manner of looking, namely, with widely open'd and 


extended eyes. 


Q: I know'a woman, whoſe eyes are of different colours; 


one light, the other dark, upon which I deſire your thoughts. 

A. We think it not at all improbable, as having 
ſeen ſome inſtances of that kind, and what is more 
ſtrange, one eye half dark, and half grey ; it being 
only a various, tho* uncommon formation of the iris. 


Q. Why doth the greateſt love when ſlighted, turn to 


the greateſt hatred ? ; 
A. That contrary paſſion ariſes from a contrary o- 


pinion, which neglect and ingratitude give us, of the 


perſons formerly belov'd, defacing all thoſe beautiful 
ideas we before conceiv'd of them. | 
Q. Why are the fineſt thinkers, commonly obſerv'd ts 
be the leaſt ready for diſcourſe, & vice verſa ? 
A. Becauſe the delights of contemplation engage 
all their faculties; they alſo weigh their matter before 


they utter it, which employs ſome time; often like- 


wiſe their multitudes of notions, like perſons in a 


croud, prevent one another, whilſt the unthinking 
_ perſon throws out whatſoever lies uppermoſt. 


Q. Parnaſſus has, (we're told) two tops, 
One full of books, the other cups: 
The one the manſion of the muſes, 
Th'other of Bacchus and red noſes : 
Wiich by a clear alluſion ſhows, 
That wit abounds, where claret flows; 
As if the ſpirituous fumes of bottle, 
Did brisker ſpirits raiſe in nodule, 
Which flaſhing out in language neat, 
Compoſe that glit ring thing call d wit; 
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634 The BRITISH APoLLo. 
Then why ha'n't ] got brighter thinking, | 
By, m' elab rate, ſtudious drinking # - © 
A. The reaſon's this, as we iccount, 
You ne'er aſcended either mount: 
And though Parnaſſus one allots, 
For Bacchus, tis not due to ſots, 
Bur *tis a place created fit, 
To relevate the ſons of wit ; 
Not. ſuch as deal in ftrolling verſe, 
Or crambo's only can rehearſe : 
Where cups and tops may paſs for rhimes 
And muſes with red naſes chimes : 
Therefore, ſince this alluſion's vain, 
*Tis hop'd you'll ne'er allude again. 

Q. Ne well-known. off pring of the Delian God, 
Which of the two burns with the brighteſt flame? 
He, who within the bounds of reaſon loves, 

Yet nothing won d refuſe to pleaſe the fair, 
Who flights his kindneſs, and himſelf diſdains; 

Or ke, who meeting nothing but contempt 

From her whom he adores, through madneſs raves, 
And often things impoſſivle attempts; 

By the fair ſex, unwilling to be try d, 

We hope ye will impartially decide ? 

A. We think them rigid ſtoicks, who pretend, 
'That reaſon always flies approaching love ; 

He whoſe ſound judgment can, unſhock'd renew 
His toils, tho? by contempt oppos'd and fcorn, 
And all th' artillery of cruel frowns ; 

A brighter and a nobler flame may boaſt, 

Than thoſe unſinewed youths, whoſe feeble brains, 
Are diſcompoſed upon the firſt repulſe; 


Their weak attempts, but to their ſcandal turn, N 
Their flame expiring, e er tis ſeen to burn. Th 
Q. Pray tell me, bright Phoebus, © To 

Wy Novem Diebus, By 
Young kittens and puppies want fight c A 
Since to me tis no Novum, Te 
Birds hatch'd in an Ovum, Of 
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4. The tallon-like features, 
Of thoſe ſprawling creatures, 
In the matrix diſorders do raiſe ; "i 
Whence they're whelp'd e'er due ſeaſon, | = 
And that 1s the reaſon, | | 
Their eyes remaia clos'd for nine days. | 
Q. I am handſome and young, 1 
As chaſte as a nun, | 
My beauty cauſe many ſly glances, 
Wherever I come, 
To church, or at home, 
But no one, as yet, make advances ; 
My teens I am paſt, 
In very great haſte, 
To get in the conjugal nooſe ; 
But I am afraid, 
Unleſs have your aid, 
My preſent intent I ſhall boſe ; 
I court with my eyes, 
A man who denies 
His notice; how ſhall I diſcover, 
More plainly my love, = 
(And modeſt to prove) | | = 
That I am his realeſt lover? | | — 
A, Since your end to obtain, 
Common methods are vain, 
Let Acontius his apple invite him: 
And if that does not prove, 
An incentive to love, 
Be as ſtudious from henceforth to flight him! 


Q. The wretched world has nothing worth my care, 
Now cruel Celia as caus'd me to deſpair, 
That I the lovely nymph ſhou'd ever pleaſe, 
To whom ſo ho Pre ſacrific d my eaſe, 
But yet, before I bid my laſt adien, 
Apollo's /ons, I'll have recourſe to you ? 
Tell me, what med'cines can allay the ſmart, 
07 * wounds, or heal a bleeding heart? 


be Ee 6 A, Alas! 
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A. Alas! Poor ſwain! Thy hopes are now no more, 

The gangrene's mortal, that attends thy ſore ; 

Nor can our parent, with his healing tribe, 

Effectual means to eaſe thy woes preſcribe ; 

In vain his godſhip Panacæas try'd, 

(For once thoſe dolors did afflict his fide ) 

And though his pow'rs did oft victorious prove, 

Pythonick bays were forc'd to yield to love. 

Hence then no more Apollo's aid recall, 

But to great Celia's charms, a glorious martyr fall, 
Q. If ſons o th Delian deity you are, 

And worthy of the gods paternal care, : 

Give your advice to an unhappy ſwain, 

Preſcribe a cure for my tormenting pain. 

J am in love with a bright charming fair, 

As beautiful as ſpotleſs angels are: 

But ſhe is with a generous fortune bleſt, 

And TI of very little am poſſeſs 'd. 

| Which makes me fear ſhe never will be mine, 

But flill will at too great à diflance ſhine. 

That ſhe is cruel, I muſt not complain, 

She knows not, therefore cannot eaſe my pain. 

And I through fear my paſjion can't reveal, 

Nor let her know the torture that I feel: 

Therefore for eaſe I have recourſe to you, 

And hope that you'll adviſe me what to do. 

Either how I fhall love for love attain, 

Or elſe infiruct me how to break my cham ? 

A. If to her generous fortune ſhe has join'd, 


The great addition of a lovely mind, > 
A friend's advice from Phabus you obtain, 

To drop your ſuit, before you meet diſdain. 6 
Fortune, you ſay, has given you no command, I 
Or thrown her favours with a ſparing band: c 


And nature, we are {ure with equal thrift, 

Leaves you no room to boaſt of any pift 

From her: What claim have you then? What pretence? 
To hope ſucceſs in you, is impudence. | 
Some humbler choice let your low genius prove, 
But hers is the reward of more deſerving love. 
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on tb taking of L ISLE. 
XI length the “iw is ſtruck, al} Gallia feels 
The blow, at which her haughty Monarch reels; 
Struck, whilſt his braveſt troops beheld the faght, 
Superior much by odds in all but Ficnr ; 
By ſuccours fed around, whilſt our Allies 
Through thouſand toils and dangers ſnatchd ſupplies. 
Where Marlborough look'd, their courages ſunk down, 
Shock'd at the fate, which fat upon his frown. 
Great Marlborough But now the trump of fame, 
Grows hoarſe in echoing round the globe his name. 
Invincible Eugene, how ſhall we raiſe 
Trophies and triumphs worthy of thy praiſe ? 
Who through inceſſant fires and bullets paſt, 
Midſt thouſand deaths has reach'd the goal at laſt; 
The ball which ſtruck thy head neer ſtir'd thy brain, ! 
Sure death to others. Thee it ſtruck in vain : B 
Thy foul in ſpigbt of fate its manſion will maintain. 5 
Great Boufflers and his pow'rs, a nation brave, 
( When forts and bulwarks may from danger ſave) 
With art ſupply nature, to ſecure 
His men inſconc'd, which might an age endure, 
Ply'd all their-skill; but when in dreadful form 
They ſaw the bold aſſailants fixt for form; 
And now they bravely muſt engage, away 
To further ſtrength they fly, not dar'd to tay, 
But to our champion yield the glory of the day, 
Q. Pray reconcile the ſeeming difference that is between 
_ thoſe two expreſſions in the xxxiii* chap. of Exodus, ver. 
11. it is faid, And the Lord ſpake rento Moſes face to face, 
as a man fpeaketh unto his friend. And in the 20 ver. 
it is ſaid, thou canſt not fee my face; for there is no man 
can ſee me and live? | 
A. The firſt is a figurative expreſſion, and imports 
no more than that God entred into converſe with 
Moſes, engag'd in a friendly conference, and talked 
with him in a kind of familiar intimacy ; ſo familiar 
indeed, that Moſes as well as Araham may be tid the 
friend of God. OPS "AR. 
Q. Ia 
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Q. In Se. John xx“ chapter, and the 22“ verſe you 
will find that our Saviour breath'd the Holy Ghoſt upon 
his diſciples : now verſe the 24 you will find that Tho- 
mas call d Didy mus was then abſent. ] defire to know, 
whether you thmk Thomas recerv'd the Holy Ghoſt ? 

A. Thomas was at that time a ſubject incapable of 
that divine infuſion, ſince he was little better than an 
infidel, and denied the faith ; denied the article of 
Chriſt's reſurrection, that principal doctrine of the 
Goſpel; it is Chriſt that died, yea rather that is riſen a- 
gain. But we may probably ſuppoſe that he receiy'd 
the heavenly gift the Sunday following, when he ex- 
preſt the fincerity of his faith, in this ſhort but full 
confeſſion, My Lord, and my God. | 


Q: Whether a perſon, who thro' his friends and his un 


neglect has never been confirm d. but yet has been frequent- 
h a partaker of the bleſſed Sacrament, be oblig'd to be 
confirm'd the next opportunity. 
A. Since (as we prov'd lately) confirmation is a 
neceſſary ordinance, nothing can ſuperſede that ne- 
_ which is not repugnant to its very nature and 
eſign. | 
Bat we are aware of an objection that may be 


ſtarted here. Confirmation is indeed (may ſome ſay) , 


both a reſtorer and improver of that grace we receiv'd 


at baptiſm, But ſince a participation of the holy Sa- 


crament is a reſtorer of that very grace we received 
at confirmation, why may it not be a beſtower as 
well as a reſtorer of it? | 

But tho' this be a plauſible objection, yet the nece/- 
ſuy of confirmation does ſufficiently confute it: for 
tho* to him who thro' an unblameable ignorance has 
neglected confirmation. or for want of opportunity 
has not been able to obtain it, the participation of the 
Sacrament may be an uſeful ſupply of that ſpiritual 
vigor, he would have otherwiſe receiv'd in that pre- 
vious ordinance, yet that he who willfully neglects a 
politive inſtitution, ſhall the next time he approaches 
the Lord's table, receive any recruit of his waſted 
ſtrengtb, is what we dare not promiſe, If _— 

| | ow 
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chooſe the manner of beſtowing them? Shall he not 
chooſe the conduits of conveyance? are we not con- 


tented to receive the divine infuſion, unleſs we pre- 


{cribe alſo the method of reception? but if we be 
unwilling to accept our Maker's bounty in his own 
way, We have reaſon to ſuſpect, that he will not give 
it us in ours, 

But tho* young perſons who have never yet re- 
ceiv'd the Sacrament, ſhould obey the order of the 
Church, and wait for an opportunity of confirma- 
tion (if there be a proſpect of it) before they venture 
to be preſent at ſo divine a banquet, it is yet enough 
for thoſe who have already taſted the heavenly food, 
that they reſolve to embrace the very next opportu- 
nity that ſhall preſent it ſelf. And by virtue of ſo 
commendable a reſolution, they may hope the mean 
while to receive ſuch advantage from the holy Sa- 
crament, as to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt. TEL 

Q. God being incapable (becauſe of the holy rectitude of 
his nature) of committing ſm, J deſire to know, whether 


jon think the devil knew our Saviour to be God ? ix; 
ſo, why did he tempt him to ſm, when he ſaw there was 


nt the leaft ſhadow of probability ( no, nor poſſibility ) of 
compliance ? | ' 

A. Ignatius was of opinion, that the myſtery of 
the incarnation was in his time a ſecret to the devil. 
But however that be, we have reaſon to believe, that 


it was ſo at the time of our Saviour's temptation, 


ſince ſo ſagacious a being (as the devil muſt be al- 
low'd to be, for we are not ignorant of his devices) could 
have propos'd to himſelf to tempt to glorious a per- 
ſonage to fin, as was ſo intimately united to the Di- 
vinity it ſelf. But we muſt oblerve to you, that you 
have founded your queſtion wrong, and make no di- 
ſtinction between the manhood and the godhead. 
Q. Why the ſame idea does as various times variouſly 
affect us, and yet admit of no alteration in its ſeif? 
A. It muſt be allow'd an axiom in metaphyſicks, 
2 | 25 
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640 The BRITISH AP OIL Lo. 
as well as phyſicks, that the ſame thing may act gif. 
ferently upon different ſubjects. Since therefore our 
bodies which ſtrangely influence our minds, are in 
continual fluctuation, and the inclinations of our 
minds are ſo apt to vary, according to the diverſity 
of the external objects they are accuſtom'd to, it 
thence naturally follows, that the ſame idea, tho' in 
the ſame perſon, may yet at different times have dif- 
ferent ſubjects to work upon. And therefore the 
fore · mention d axiom is a ſolution of the queſtion, 

Q. What is the reaſon, that if a perſon has afually aſ- 
cended a pair of ſtairs in the dark, yet as he ſuppoſes, he 
bath not, therefore lifts up his foot in expectat ion of more, 
the extended foot is ſtruct with ſuch force againſt the 
boards? . . 

A. Becauſe the fright ſo unexpected an event na- 
turally occaſions, difables him from performing a 
gentle demiſſion of his leg. And as, unleſs we poife 
our bodies, their weight will depreſs the deſcending 
leg with the greater force, ſo by the ſame fright we 
are rendred incapable of ſuch a poiſe. | 5 
Q. Hence proceeds that fo conſtant formality of people 
bearing a ſprig of roſemary in their hand when accompa- 
nymg the obſequies of a deceaſed perſon ? 

A. That cuſtom ('tis like) had its riſe from a no- 
tion of an alexipharmick, or preſervative virtue in that 
herb againſt peſtilential diſtempers ; whence the ſmel- 
ling thereto at funerals was probably thought a power- 
ful defence againſt the morbid efluvia's of the corps, 


Nor is it for the ſame reaſon leſs cuſtomary to burn 


roſemary in the chambers of the fick than frankin- 
cenſe, whoſe odor is not much different from the 
former, which gave the Greeks occaſion to call roſe- 
mary ufig & Ae, thus. | 
Qi. There is a lough in the North of Ireland, called 
Neuph, that a holly flick being put into, it is petrified in 
few years, and has no effect upon any other wood? 
A. The diſpoſition of the Holly to be petrified in 
the lough (tho' no other wood is) conſiſts in the pe- 
culiar configuration of its pores, by which it is more 
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apt to receive the petrefying particles of the water, 
and keep them ſo wedg'd in, that they conſtitute to- 
gether but one very ſolid and hard body: whereas the 
{ime particles only ſlide upon other woods, or have 
a free paſſage quite through them, and: ſo can cauſe 
no alteration, 9 | 

Q. We find ſeveral iſlands not inhabited in the Indies, 
which abound with divers wild beaſts, many of which are 


enemies to mankind : 1 deſire to know how they firſt came 
there ? 


A. They muſt either have been carried thither by 
men (notwithſtanding their enmity to them) as we 


ſee daily, that bears, lyons and tygers are brought 


over from diſtant countries, or elſe they muſt have 
ſwom thither ; or we may ſuppoſe, that theſe iſlands 
were not always ſo, bur made tormerly part of the 
continent, which 1s certainly true of ſome, 

Q. Why does tickling produce laughter? 

A, Becauſe, when tangible impreſſions pleaſantly 
aſſault the fibres, the ſpirits implanted there are ga- 


ther d together and delighted: and this ſenſation is 


communicated by the nerves to. the common. ſenſo- 


1j, whence the imagination and præcordia are in ſuch 
2 manner affected. | 


Q. What is the cauſe of the cramp ? 


A. It is cauſed by the evil diſpoſition of the ani- 


mal ſpirits, which being burthen'd with heterogene- 
ous particles, and at length irritated, attempt an. ex- 


pulſion thereof, but being thick and viſcous, and con- 


ſequently more tenacious, are ſhut up within the 
fleſhy fibres, and the longer detained in the expanſion; 


or it may be imputed to the conſtriction or ill con- 


formation of the tendons, whereby the reflux of the 
ſpirits from the muſcular fibres is obſtructed, 
Q. Apollo, 1 tell me, why people in fits 
Are ſa much the ſtronger than when in their wits ? 
Sirs, if yore can ſolve it, I'll ſay you deſerve 
The name of Apollo, which fame will preſerve. 


A. Thoſe fits take their riſe from a nervous default; 


Which with frantick diſorders the ſick does _— 1 
8 n 
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642 The BRITISH ApOLLo. 
And that ſtrength we derive from the furious debate; 
Which the ſpirits with humours offending create. 
Q. 1 have à couſm left unto my care, 
But ſo ſo witty, and but ſo ſo fair; 
Yet the indifferent nymph's divinely crown'd 
With that extatick charm, five hundred pound. 
Attracted by its pow'r, three youths would wed, 
With hearts as dogs noſe cold, and brains of lead: 
The firſt à boatſwain, rugged as the ſeas, 
Loud as a florm, and juſt as fit to pleaſe ; 
His ſofteſt court ſhip's like his midnight call, 
You'd ſwear it was not talk, but caterwaul; 
For ever too th'\amphibious ſpunge does drink, 
And like his fellow beaſt, the otter, ſmk.  . 
The next a prodior's clerk, a would. be- beau, 
But nature, ſhape, and. All deny the ſhow ; 
A cautious, diſtant lump, yet dares intreague 
With tavern wench (his maſter's maid looks big ) 
Wh harmleſs ſword, he ſiruts a martial pace, 
With clown in's mein, and coward in his face. 
A taylor too, a ſly informing knave, 
Who only hunts the better game to have: 
He's nature's fool-coat, ftitch'd with ſaleſhop care, 
With grogram temper, and with buckram air. 
Tho all ſuch wretched ſparks, cuz will have one, 
For oh! how diſmal ſounds to wirgins NoxE! 
And three and twenty does for wedlock call, 
(That maidenhead's grand climacterical) 
Ten penetrating Phoebus, tell me, which P 
My cuz ſhall have, probatum, tar, or ſtich. 
A. Sure ſome propitious ſtar, with luſtre bright, 
Shone out, when. cuz firſt viſited the light ; 
Or ſuch a glorious choice had never hapt, 
Nor by five hundred pound ſuch worthies trapt ; 
Each fraught with wondrous art ( tho? {lender brain) 
Which like a Counteſs may your cuz maintain, 
_ Tar, tho' with ſtench. he fills the ambient air, 
And polcat's ſweet, to his efluviums are; 
Tho? Fupping doxies ſwallow his returns, 
And he at once for baud and brandy burns; 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 643 
Yet he each veyage his effects renews, : 
As well diſpos'd on cuz as on the ſtews. 
probatum may diſpoſe of ſpouſe for hire, 
And when the gin has ſnapt ſome Country- ſquire, 
In Doctors Commons {ue for honour loſt, | 
And thence gain more than board and bigging coſt, 
And then our mathematical Sir Stich, 
With croſs legs and ſhop-board join'd cloſe to Br ch; 
By remnants and bills doubly charg'd, may raiſe 
Enough to keep ſpouſe glorious all her days. 
Yet Tar we moſt prefer, for ſhould he roam, 
(Forc'd by his debts ) the world is all his home. 
Q. Is love, Sir, blind, or does he wink? 
The firſt Im rather apt to think ; 
If ſo, from what cauſe did ariſe 
The liztle urchin's loſs of eyes ? 
Some thus are pleas'd to ſolve the doubt, 
And ſay, that folly beat em out 
In bis minority, when they 
Friendly together were at play. 
A. That love is blind, we plainly prove 
From many b.ind effects of love; 
But don't believe he loſt his eyes 
By folly, boxing, or ſurprize; 
Fur that the Gods to mortals kind, 
Determined he ſhould be blind: 
For could he ſee, the objects are 
do very few amongſt the fair, 
Not one in fifty would remain 
within the compaſs of his reign: 
And ſo that ſweet amuſement loſe, 
Which ſoftens all within the NOOSE. 


Ti Admiral LEAKE, on our late ſucceſſes in the Medi- 
| terranean. 


HAT, tho' too ſoon the fading laurel die, 
Since freſher boughs provoke the rival'd skie, 
Time ſwiftly runs with an unheeded. pace; 
hut thy more ſwift atchievements claim the W 
Should 
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Shou'd Phœbus give the crown, your deeds require, 
With darling Daphne he muſt part intire. 

Y' Italian pow' rs, whom Rome would fain engage 
With force alli'd to prop her feeble rage, 

Can th' heated Pontiff guard your trembling ſhoar, 
Out cannons will his frighted bulls out-roar, 

Sardinia Ceres on her Charles beſtows ; 

Sardinia, where her fruitful offspring grows. 
Neptune and Mars to him Minorca doom; 

Mars, who no more defends his once eſpouſed Rum. 
The watry God, ('tis what he does io ew) 

His mighty trident he entruſts with ycu. 

Q. In the 430 verſe of the xxiii* chap. of St. Luke 
we read, our Saviour promis'd the thief that then was 10 
ſuffer with him, viz. This day ſhalt thou be with me in 
paradiſe; whereas in the Apoſiles Creed are theſe words: 
He deſcended into hell; the third day he roſs again from 
the dead, he aſcended into heaven, &c. 5 

How could he be that day in heaven, if, as the Apoſile 
—_ mentions, he roſe not from the dead till the third 

ay * 

A. It is an uſual figure in the ſacred Writings, to 
apply perſonality to either foul or body in a ſtate of 
ſeparation; and therefore Chriſt's ſoul upon its de- 
parture from the body, might advance to heaven, 
from whence it might afterward return in order to 
its reunion with that companion, which was not 1 
ſee corruption: But tho' in our ſolution concerning 

Chriſt's deſcent into hell, we affirm'd that the tex 
you mention could not be expounded of a paradiſ: 
diſtin&t from heaven with that firm aſſurance, as to 
ground an article of faith upon it, yet neither cn 
we with firm aſſurance ſay, that it is not ſo. And! 
paradiſe may be expounded (as it poſfibly may) in tis 
Jewiſh notion of the word, it wholly removes th 
foundation of your queſtion, But you may take ne 
| tice too (as we have formerly obſerv'd) that Chi 
does not fay, thou ſhalt go with me into paradiſe (1 
tho' there were to be a local motion on his o. 


part) but thou fhalt be with me in paradiſe, And = 
| on 


The BRITISH APporro. 647 
fore, as Chriſt might ſpeak the words with regard 
to his Divinity, ſo that Divinity might diſplay it ſelf 
to the departed ſaints in a ſeparate paradiſe, tho' in a 
leſs proportion, as to be ſure it would do in its hea- 
venly reſidence. | . | 155 
Q. Reading in the xxxviii' chap. of Job, I met with 
the following verſe. | 
Verſe 8". Who ſhut up the ſea with doors, when it brake 
farth, as if it had iſſued out of the wombe 
ne. Which ſaid text plamly implies, that the ſea was ſhut 
up in ſome womb, before the deluge. © . 
I deſire to know, what was that incloſed ſlate of the 
ke WM ſea, and what place or part of nature was that receptacle 
% Wl where it lay? | | | : 
in A. The word doors is a metaphorical expreſſion, 
4: and denotes no more than that God reſtrain'd the ſea 
rom © with its proper boundaries, when he ſaid to its proud 
waves, thus far ſhalt thou go, and no farther. And 
ele, fince the ſea is contain'd in an extenſive cavern, that 
hard cavern may very fitly by the fame figure be ſtil'd a 
womb ; expreſſions parallel to which you will frequent- 
ly meet with in prophane authors. 
Q. am a young man, apprentice to an apo, 
and happening to fall in love with a relation (tho' not ſo 
near as debar us of marriage) yet ſhe ſcruples accepting 
of me on that pretence; the old Gentlewoman her mot her 
js for it, and introduces me into her company very often, 
but if I go to touch her, ſhe makes all the wry faces ima- 
ginable, and ſays, what can't I ſit ſtill as others do; if I 
am alone with her ſhe preſently flies away? | 
A. If ſhe be your couſin german, or related at a 
greater diſtance, we are apt to think that her ſcruple 
nd i is but mere pretence, and that it is not the relation, 
n tl but the perſon ſhe excepts againſt, And then we muſt 
s th acquaiat you that you will find it an hard task to 
e noß overcome her wry faces and nimble retreats, But 
Chil however, if the palm be worthy of contention, de- 
ſc (i monſtrate the ſincerity of your love by the conſtan- 
OWE cy of your purſuit. And fince Venus as well as Mars 
ther is an admirer of unſhaken bravery, ſtand up againſt 
fort 1 PO od 2 N all 
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646 The BRITISH APoLLo. 
all diſcouragements, and give her daily proofs, that 
&en Yeſpair it ſelf (tho' you'll fay tis a paradox) can- 
not drive you to deſpair. And if after a tedious cam- 
paign you ſhall make no manner of advance, the poet 
will preſeat you with a more cheriſhing cordial than 
any your maſter's ſhop affords. - 855 
Una ſalus miſeris nullam ſperare ſalutem. 
Your only comfort is to hope for zone. 
. 1. Why a hare leaves leſs ſcent, when almoſt run 
domn, than when firſt ſtarted ? 8 
Q. 2. Why a keen huntſman carries all before him, and 
leaves all behind him? | | 
Q. 3. Why bucks make waults to ſerve the does in? 
A. 1. The ſcent of the hare conſiſting in ſome of 
the moſt volatile parts of his blood, continually per- 


ſpiring out of his body; and there being a much prea- | 


ter waſt made of them when he is in a violent mo- 
tion, than when he is at reſt, it neceſſarily follows, 
that when firſt ſtarted he muſt leave a ſtronger ſcent, 
than after a long run, becauſe in his race thoſe vola- 
tile parts have been faſter expended than they could 
be recruited. ; 

A. 2. Becauſe as keen as he is, he 1s not however 
ſo keen · ſighted as Argus, to ſee before and behind; 
neither is he ſo nimble as to move forward and back- 
ward at the ſame time. 

A. 3. By the ſame reaſon that birds make neſts to 
lay in their young; that bees and ants build ſmall re- 
poſitories and granaries to lay up their ſtores, {ince it 
Is in all alike a neceſſary conſequence of that won- 
derful ſtructure of their bodies, by reaſon of which 
every ſpecies of animals does perform ſomething pe- 
culiar to its kind, and by that declare the infinite wiſ- 
dom and power of its Maker. 

92 I deſire to know why the face [wells after the toolſ. 
ach? 

A. Becauſe the peccant humour is then tranſmit- 
ted from the interior to the exterior part. 

Q: Why muſt perſons thats have any manner of cold 


uu pon them, have ( for the moſt part) ſuch an involuntary 
runuing from their noſes? —_ 


A, Be- 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 647 

A. Becauſe by the conſtriction of the pores thro? 

cold, a quantity of ſerous humours is collected in the 

brain, which for want of due perſpiration are conve- 

niently diſcharged thro' the paſſages of the noſtrils, 

as being moſt obvious. „„ F 
Q. Once more the weak Euthalia makes eſſay, 

Once more to ſing, before ſhe leaves the day, 

Before ſhe quits this ſad unhappy coaſt 

of bleeding innocence and virtue loſt, 

To pay thoſe thanks ( your due) with grateful mind, 

For pious council, charitably kind. 

Wth your advice my fainting ſoul complies, 

And paves with ſighs her paſſage to the skies: 

Rivers of tears mine F on minutely pay, 

To purge my ſoul, and waſh my ſtains away: 

A contrite ſpirit , and a broken heart 

In the ſad conſort bear a mournful part. 

0h! that hereby I may juſt heaven appeaſe, 

Whoſe benign ſmile would all my troubles eaſe? 

For nom my ſoul is warm'd with ſacred fire, 

And heav'n alone has every ſtrong deſire. 

No lawleſs wiſhes in my boſom move, 

No looſe deſires remain, no wanton love, 

do more regret the perjur'd youth's diſdain, 

No longer ſigh for his return in vain ; 

All my ambition now ts to acquire, 

To gain admittance in the heav'nly choir, 

Where pious ſouls do their devotion raiſe, 

And celebrate their bounteous Maker's praiſe ; 

aaviſh'd with inward peace, ſupremely bleſt, 

tft joys alone reign in each peaceful breaſt. 

Thus bleſt: no more ſhall ſm or folly know, * 

Zut love divine will in my boſom flow, 

poſſeſt of all and more, I ſought in vain below. ) 
A. Sing on, ſweet ſoul, be ever thus in tune, 

And all uneaſy thoughts will vaniſh ſoon; 

Hark, how the heav'nly choirs in conſort join, 

More pleas'd with one return d, than ninety nine, 

Wee never ſtray d; 2 joy triumphant reigns, So 

When ſuch with tears haye waſh'd away their Sow. 

| __ 
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Behold! above yond azure roof there dwells 
A lover, whoſe extatick form excells 
All fancy can create, or wit ſuggeſt, 
The ſource of light, and glory of the bleſt; 
With open arms and ſmiles prompt to receive 
All who their treſpaſles ſincerely grieve ; 
When once the force of his brigbt charms you know, 
The joys and raptures from his preſence flow, 
You'll ſcorn the ſully'd dull embrace of mortal here 
below. £ . 
Qi. Suppoſmg now, Apollo's ſons, 
Fuſt roſe from picking of gooſe-bones, 
This on you pops; pray, tell me, whence 
The cuſiom'd proverb did commence, 
That who eats gooſe en Michael's day, 
Shan't money lack his debts to pay? 
A. This notion fram'd in days of yore, 
Is grounded on a prudent ſcore : 
For doubtleſs 'twas at firſt deſign'd 
To make the people SEASONS miad, 
That ſo they might apply their care 
To all thoſe things which needful were, 
And by a good induſtrious hand | 
Know when aid how t'improve their land. 


On a lock of hair, given by a young Lady to put in a ring. 


OT rich Aradia's precious ſtores, 
Nor fertil India's golden ores, 


Not all the wealth that crouds the main, 


Can poiſe the treaſure I obtain. 
No more let faithleſs Faſon own 
That he Medea's favours won, 

No more his gaudy prize ſet forth, 
Of fond, imaginary worth, | 
"Tis I can greater things expreſs; 
*Tis I the golden fleece poſſeſs: 

Such none before did er receive, 
And none but Chloe ſuch could give; 
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A pledge, wherein does always move 

The whole artillery. of love; | 
Which o'er the paſſions bears command, 
And {ways my heart, and guides my hand: 
Nor lives a Monarch, but would be 
Petitioner to ſhare with me. | 5 

Q. I am very well ſatisfied in the reaſons for changing 
the ſabbath; but can't conceive how the fourth command. 
ment can be any ways obligatory to us that keep the firſt 
diy of the week? nor how we can pray that God would 
incline aur hearts to keep the fourth commandment, which 
enjoyns the keeping of the ſeventh? - gl 

A. The precept, as adopted by the Church in her 
excellent liturgy, is to be taken in a qualified, in a 
reſtrained acceptance, namely ſo far as it is binding 
in a Chriſtian church. Nor can it ſeem harſh to un- 
derſtand it in ſo qualified a ſenſe, ſince the creation of 
the world, ſo particularly ſpecified in the fourth com- 
mandment, is the foundation of the chriſtian ſabbath, 
and we, as well as the Fews, ſolemnize a ſeventh day, 
(for ſo is one in ſeven in a conſtant ſeptinary return) 
ia memory of our Creator's reſting from all his work 
which he had made. | 
Some learned men object it to the Fews, that they 
are unable to produce any pregnant evidence, that 
their ſabbath was the ſeventh day from the creation 
of the world. And in caſe it be not the ſeventh, 
they, as well as we, muſt underſtand the command- 
ment in an applicative ſenſe; and yet we may be 
fare, that an all-wiſe God would never preſcribe a 
law that ſhould be improper and abſurd. 

Before the Fewiſh law was given, all nations (when 
made acquainted with the divine injunction) were 
oblig d to celebrate a ſabbath in obedience to what 
God enacted immediate to the creation, when he 
bleſſed the ſeventh day, and ſanctiſied it. And yet, if all 
nations were to keep holy that very individual day, 
that immediately ſucceeded to the ſix days creation, 
the ſabbath would have begun in different places, ar 
lifferent hours, throughout the whole compaſs of 

Vor. II. e their 
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their civil day. But we cannot think, that they would 
be oblig d to begin the ſabbath at ſuch improper hours 
as many of them muſt have done. If therefore their 
ſabbath had commenc'd (as we ſuppoſe it would) at 
the beginning of their civil day, they muſt neceſſarily 
have taken that very law they acted by, in a limited 
acceptation ; and yet fure they might have ſaid of 
ſuch a law as was the ſole occaſion of their practice, 
pry have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
. i law. | 5 , x 

Q. Mat. i. 16. And Jacob begat Foſeph, the husband 


of Mary. And Luke iil. 23. Foſeph, which was ſon of 


Hey. Now, which is the true meaning of the Evangelifts, 
2 to who was Joſeph's father ? 

A. Some learned men are of opinion, that as St. 
Matthew preſents us with Foſeph's genealogy, with re- 
gard to his own deſcent, ſo St. Luke deſcribes the 

digree he claim'd in right of his wife. Others are 
perſuaded, that both the Evangeliſts give us Joſephss 
genealogy, the one his natural, the other his legal 
one. For as it was enjoyn d by the moſaical inſtitue 
tion, that when an elder brother died childleſs, the 
younger ſhould raiſe up ſeed to his brother, ſo it is 
ſuppos'd, that Hely dying without iſſue, his younger 
brother Jacob raiſed up ſeed to him, when he begat 
| Foſeph; and therefore agreeable to this opinion Jacob 
was his natural, and Hely his legal father. 

Q. Sin is the trauſgreſſion of the law, the law was nt 

e Mosks; ergo there was no ſin before Mosks? 

A. Your ſyllogiſm is a piece of ſophiſtry, and con - 
fiſts of more terms than it ought to do; for the 
term-law, which you make the predicate of your 
major, and the ſubject of your minor, is an equivo- 
cal word, and fignifies both the law of nature, and 
the law of Moſes, Now, as the former was before 


Moſes, ſo fin was then the tranſgreſſion of the moral 


law. a law written upon the fleſhly tables of the heart, 
Q. May I lawfully marry my godmother, or not? 
| For of I may, III boſe no time, | 
If not, I muſt and will decline, 
A4. The 
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A. The Ramaniſts will not allow it, becauſe they 
fay there is a ſpiritual relation between a god-mother 
and a god - child. But how ſuch a ſpiritual relation 
ſhould forbid true banes of matrimony, we ſee not. 
If we Proteſtants join iſſue with the Papiſts in this 
particular, we muſt affirm alſo, that it is unlawful 
for a pariſhioner to marry the 2 of her pariſh, 
for there is as near a relation in ſpirituals between the 
clergy and their pariſhioners, as between god-parents 
and god-children, | | 

But we may tax th'uncqual bed, 

„ 3 tis wy a ſin to wed. 2 

» About t ars ſmce I came acquainted with 4 
_ Gentleman, 0 after he had correſponded with me 
ſome time, made profeſſions of love to me, which continued 
for about a year (1 mg" x 
ſtanees) wherefore, you may be ſure, I is paſſion 
modeſt returns I 1900 eau 75 but after that he grew 
„„ I n 
quite break off his correſpondence with me, out ſtill viſits 
me with other company ; and if there ever happens to bs 
a poſs preſent, he ſuſpets him to be his rival, and the 

company immediately perceives an unuſual unenſs- 
neſs in his countenance; yet will he not renew his paſſion, 
or ſhew the leaſt continuance of his love ; for had I hopes 
of that I would refuſe all other offers. Then teach me. 
drvine Apollo, how to fix this inconſtane, or at leaſt to 
cure my ſelf SIG aL 
A. The Gentleman's jealouſie is an argument he 
ſtill retains a paſſion for you, the cauſe of his ſeem- 
ing indifference may ariſe from his eaſy acceſs ta 
you; the difficulty of the attempt generally enhances 
your opinion of the purchaſe; therefore we adviſe 
you poſitively to deny his admittance upon a. juſt ac- 
cuſation of his levity, whilſt you give a modeſt li- 
berty to others. If he has a ſpark of affection left, 
this will blow it ſoon up into a flame; but upon his. 
re · addreſſes (which we doubt not you will meet 
_ be Naw”. cautious —— you —_— without 
ſuffcient es, to e againſt a relapſe. 
nn 
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652 The BRITISH APOLLO. 
Q. With anxious thoughts and with deſpair oppreſt, 
1 55 to you to have my griefs redreſt; er 
Scarce can my tim rous tongue my grief relate, 
Or words expreſs my too too rigid fate, 
The ſubtle god of love's unerrmg dart 
By magick ſent, has pierc'd my tender heart. 
No anodine can mortal man went, | 
That yields: a moment's eaſe, or hour's content. 
The fair Belinda bas inſpir d my ſoul, 
And who of mortals can her charms controul. 
Such magick glances from her eyes, ſuch grace 
Appears in every feature of her face. 
That thoſe I can no more expreſs than Jove 
Merit or claim a right to half her love. 
A. Audacious mortal, how durſt thou prophane 
Balmaa's beauty, with attempts ſo vain; 
What hopes canſt thou preſume, when even Fore. 
Wants merit to partake of half her love? 
Change then to ſervile awe thy impious claim, 
Leſt from her eyes ſhe darts a ſubtil flame, | 
Deftroys thee quick, and leaves thee nothing but a 
* * * name. | | „ 
Q. yore, dear youth, that J aſpire to know, 
N jou, from whom ſuch charming numbers flow: 
Tory love I bluſhing ask; my trembling quill, 
Conſcious F guilt with pleaſmg torture fills; 
My almoſt' famtmg ſoul, wing d with deſire; 
Til I the prize, the long'd for prize, acquire. 

Butt ber the time and happy place I chooſe, 

This boon I ſupplicate you'll not refuſe, 

Will you a- dear aſſociate pleafe t allow, 

Af" Witneſs of my joy and of our vows? _ 

A. No wos, dear Theodora, of our loves, 
vom reftrains, Where liberty im proves; 
Wher d intlinations do not ſtrongly bind, 

All: formal vows will prove, alas! but winljʒ; 

And witneffes are but litigious ſnares 
Whortruly love, deſpiſe thoſe vulgar cares; | 
Effects of mean diſtruſt, our brighter fires cou 

Shall have for witneſſes our own deſires. 

„ | "4-2 Q Di- 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 653 
Q. Directions 1 humbly beg of your worſhips 


| How to deal with a 4 of impertinent goſſips, 
Whoſe ridiculous prat 


and bantering flame 
Have impos'd on my. perſon detraction and ſhame; 
A private affront upon one of their crew, 

On me, has their malice aud hatred drew. 

They falſely avow it, twas innocent I, 

Tho' with ſolemn aſſertions the fad I deny. 


F in art there's a power ſo ſtrong, to with-hold 


Their opprobrious tongues, or their will to controul; 
Ye Britains impart it, oblige the whole nation, 
Not only the preſent, but late generation. TE 
A. In vain all attempts will moſt certainly prove, 
When Juno's loud tongue has out-thunder'd e'en Fove, 
Their ſex we muſt charge, e er you we'll reſtrain, 
For whilſt they are women, detraction will reign; 
Yet judge them aright, and this comfort is found, 
Eſteem all their prattle as only a ſound. 


| In God's preſence is fullneſs of joy. 

ITH bee in Phalaris his bull I'd ſing, | 
W And vie the chanting miſtreſs of the ſpring. 
In midſt of penury I'd nothing lack 
Nay, hug my fate, tho? ſtretcht upon the rack. 
Center'd in raging fire I'd ſcorn to move! 

Yet feel no other flames than thoſe of love. 

Th'exploded ſtoick I'd no more deride; 

But iu his darling Apathy would pride. 

Yet oh! I'd limit this to abſent pain; 

For raptures in my panting ſoul would reign: 

Should a Domitian meditate my toy], 8 

And plunge me whole into the boiling oil; 

From veatifick viſion would accrue | 

Such pleaſures as the tyrant never knew. 

He'd ſtorm, and me for very ſprite releaſe, th 

That flooding joys might with his tortures ceaſe, 

Down into hell I would to zhee repair; | 

Hell is no longer hell, while thou art there. 
Q: St. John, in Rev. vi. 9, 10, 11. gives us an ac- 

count of opening the fifth ſeal, where he ſaw under the 

F altar 


K _— 
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altar the ſouls of them that were ſlain for the word of God 
and for the teſtimony which they held. And they cried 
with a loud voice, ſaying, how long, O Lord, boly 
and true, doft thou not judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell on the earth? And white robes 
were given unto every one of them, and it was ſaid 
unto them, that they ſhould reſt yet for a little ſea» 
ſon, until their fellow ſervants alſo, and their bre- 
thren, that ſhould be killed as they were, ſhould be 
fulfilled, I would deſire to know the meaning of the fifth 
ſeal, and what is meant by under the altar ; for in my 
opinion it ſhould ſignifie a place of ſeparation, not a place 
of purgation; a paradiſe, as I take to be St. Luke's mean- 


ing, Chap. xxiii. ver. 43. à place of felicity, where good 


men enjoy a reward ſufficient for all their tryals and ſuf- 
ferings they have endured for the ſake of Chriſt, though 
not that full fruition of happineſs, which God has promis d 
thro' the merits of Chriſt, to beflow on them. 


A. The Romaniſts themſelves will not alled ge the 


| Paſſage in vindication of a purgatory; for they allow 
it the glorious privilege of the martyrs (who are the 
very perſons mentioned by St. John) not to go 70 that 
Place of torment. But as we have more than once ac- 
quainted the world, that we allow not of a paradiſe 
in any other notion, than as ſynonymous to heaven, 
ſo the meaning of the paſſage is, that the bodies of 
the martyrs ſhall not be raiſed out of their mouldring 
duſt, till the conſummation of all things; when all 
the martyrs, that ſhall ever have been, ſhall riſe to- 
gether, and receive the completion of their now par- 
tial bliſs. And parallel to this are thoſe verſes in the 
Hebrews, And theſe all having obtain d a good report thro' 
Faith, receiv'd not the promiſe; God having provided ſome 


Getter thing for us, that they without us, ſhould not bi 
ect | | 


made perfect. 

Under the altar, may no more than figuratively ſig- 
nity that the preſent ſtate of the martyrs in heaven, 
is no better than an obſcure condition, if compar'd 


with the glory that SHALL be reveal'd; reveal'd at 


the reſarrectien of the juſt, Q niente 
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Q. Whether you think the leper, Mark i. (to whom our 
Saviour, Ver. 44. ſaid, ſee thou ſay nothing to any 
man) who went out and blaz'd his wonderful cure, and 
(1 ſuppoſe) the manner and the perſon by whom it was 
done, greatly ſumed? . 3 
A. It was no doubt a ſin, to diſobey ſo divine a 
ſon as had perform'd ſo miraculous a cure upon 
imſelf: but then we cannot ſay that the fin was 
great, ſince he did it with a good intention; did it 


out of a generous gratitude, as being willing that the 


world ſhould know what the Lord had done for him, and 
that every mouth might be fill'd with his benefactor's 
praiſes; nay, and he might fancy too, that filence 
was enjoin d him out of an. humble modeſty, and that 
therefore he was the more oblig'd to act the herald, 
to proclaim the modeſt, the humble Feſus. And if 
this were his perſuaſion (as probably it was) what- 
ever were his fin, it was a fin of ignorance. And 
therefore, notwithſtanding the fin he might be guilty 
of, he may yet be allow'd to ſay, that his praiſe is in 


; The Goſpel, 


Q. What is meant by the ſan of uncleammeſi, mention'd 


in Gal. v. 19? 


A. We ſuppoſe the foundation of your queſtion to 


proceed from your obſervance, that adultery and for- 


meation are previouſly taken notice of. But to remind 
you, that there are uncleanneſſes, abominable unclean- 
neſſes, ſeparate from the ſins of adultery and fornica- 
tion, and to make the Apoſtle his own expoſitor, we 
refer you to Rom. i. 24, 26, 27. But there are other 
uncleanneſſes, which we forbear to mention, ſince 
they ſhould not be once named among us, as becometh 
Saints; for it is too evident to be denied, that it is # 
ſhame even to ſpeak of thoſe things, which are done of 


ſome in ſeeret. 


Q. Who was the compiler of the Ads of the Apoſtles # 
A. The preface to St. Luke's Goſpel, and that to 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, acquaint us, that the ame 
perſon was the author of them both, namely Luke rhe 
beloved phyſician, For as he dedicates his Goſpel o the | 
0 "Vis w. 
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moſt excellent Theophilus, ſo he not only dedicates his | 


Acts to the Apoſtles to the ſame Theophilus, but re. 
minds him of his Goſpel too, the former treatiſe have 
I made, oh Theophilus, of all that jeſus began both to 
do and teach. | 
Qa man dreams he commits fornication, or blaſ- 
phemes God in his dream, ſhall it be imputed to him as 
a ſm? | | | 
A. He may aſſuredly expect to be the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeti; no ſm upon that account, un- 
leſs his dreams proceed from the natural tendency of 
his waking thoughts. | | 
Q. Fa man makes an oath, being urged to pay mo- 
ney, or do any other matter by a time certain, which oath 
he violates, uu lying not in bis power to perform by the 
me allotted. Pray, anſwer whether this be à crime, and 
if a crime, how far criminal ? | 

A. It borders on the guilt of perjury (if not the 
very guilt it ſelf) to oblige our ſelves by the ſolem- 
nity of an oath to the performance of that which we 
cannot be infallibly aſſur'd will be within the com- 
paſs of our ability, even tho' afterwards we ſhould 
actually perform it. Such oaths therefore (when pro- 
per to be taken) ſhould always be accompanied with 
neceſſary proviſions; but if the Queriſt for want of 
power has fail'd in the performance of the oath, with 
regard to the payment of a ſum by ſuch a time, the 
beſt reparation he can make, is to pay it as ſoon as 
pollible. 

Q. Sure, when J enter d on this mortal ſtate, 
Same baleful ſiar, malignant o er the orb 
Diſaſtrous influence ſhed, or dire portent. 
For my revolving years, pregnant with woe 
Have faſt, without the very dawn of joy. 
What tho' no pain enervate ſhakes my fame, 
Nor want penurious, bane of human bliſs, 
The cauſe create of theſe my joyleſs hours: 
Tet do detractions falſe my ſoul oppreſs, 
And all my guſt deſagns abortive prove; 
But that which moſt my troubles aggravate, 
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J am defam'd by him I thought my friend. 
Who by 35 baſe has ral 1 


A blaſting ſcandal of my ſpotleſs fam. 


O! let your wiſe unerring precepts guide 

A youth dejected with the frowns of fate; 

Direct him how to chuſe a faithful youth, 

Whoſe balmy friendſhip may alleviate 3 

His anguiſh, and diſpel what caus d his drooping ſtate. 
A. Tho' foul detractions ſully your white name, 


And by a friend, maleyolent, traduc'd ; 
Vet innocence affords divine relief 


By giving ſweet reflections to the mind, 


Healing with richeſt balm th' imaginary. wound. 
Not to be conſcious of an act malign, 


Is joy above deſcription, pleaſing dreams 

Shall ſooth your nights repoſe, and gild yor 
. | 

What tho' miſtaken in the fatal choice, 


Lou took a friend inſidious to your arms! 


The ſlander will return upon his head, 

And loads of ſhame his guilty ſoul depreſs. 

Whilſt you, tho? for a time by clouds obſcur'd, 

Shall riſe like virgin influence, and ſhine _ 

With rays of virtue, then let reaſon guide, 

And long experience fix your choice divine. 

Let the juſt youth, whom you would makea friend, 

With piety and honour be replete, . 

Whoſe ſteddy principles with friendſhip Jung. 

May heal the wounds of your diſorderd mind. 
Q. Was the world created with God's omnipo- 

tence? was writ by me in Latin thus, Utrum Deus mun- 

dum creaverit cum omnipotentia, nec ne? the true 

ſenſe of the queſtion being, Utrum Deus mundum cre- 

averit cum tota ejus omnipotentia, nec ne? he particle 

tota being omitted, it might render it leſs intelligible to 

thoſe who did not conſider, that tota and omnis were ſy- 

nonymous terms, A friend of mine tranſlated the que- 


tion for me in my abſence, but he not being either à di- 
vine or an Engliſhman, T hope 1 Hall not be anſwerable 


for his bad ſenſe, | | 4 
is bad ſenſe ye + (os 
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A. The omiſſion you was guilty of, makes a ſig - 
nal difference in the nature of the queſtion ; for as 
| God does every thing (how ſmall ſoever) with his 
omnipotence, ſo in no action (how great ſoever) does 
he exert his whole omnipotence. To ſay that omni- 
potence is put upon its utmoſt ſtretch, is a palpable 
contradiction ; for if ever it be put upon its utmoſt 
ſtretch, it follows that it ean proceed no further, And 
ſare a bounded onmipotence is no omnipotence. 

Q. 1 John iv. 12. Exod. xxxiii. 20. 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
No man hath, or can ſee God; and yet in Gen. viii. 1, 
God appeared unto Abraham; and in Deut. v. 24. He 
 fhewed himſelf to the Iſraelites. I deſire to know how 
theſe texts can be reconciled? 

A. When the Scriptures ſay that God appear'd to 
Mbraham, we are not to ſuppoſe, that he diſcover'd 
to him his very eſſence, which is an immaterial ſub- 
Nance, and therefore inviſible to a mortal eye. No, 
we are to underſtand no more, than that God diſ- 
play'd ſome viſible tokens of an invilible preſence, 

which the Fews call the divine Shekinah; and therefore, 
tho' he exhibited his glory to the trembling I/aelites 
in a magnificent, a ſtupendious manner, yet it was 
but a material glory, but a faint reſemblance of his 
real glory, and therefore ſhort, infinitely ſhort of that 
Glory which ſhall hereafter be revealed: for tho', while 
in this veil of fleſh, we can diſcover no more of 
God, than what the Scriptures repreſent as his hinder 
parts, yet when mortality ſhall be fwallow'd up of life, 
we ſhall then ſee him face zo face, ſee him as he is. 

Q. Can a clergyman demand tythes in any number un- 
der ten: 
A. Of corn, hay, gc. he can make no demand un- 
der the number ſpecified : but of living creatures, 
though there be bur ſeven, yet one becomes his due. 
Q. The charmingeſt creature 
With lovelieſt features, 


That e er any mortal did ſee, 
Lives juſt croſs the way, 


So that every 
J an talen up in viewing her beauty, She's 


A 


* 
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She's as bright as the 5 
At charming as May "ag 
A amiſs nought in ber 1 find; 


2 night and by 
2 cloſet, at T0 
She is never out of 


I have a great _— 
And long have deſign d 
With an humble ſuit to acceſt ber; - 
But being _—_ 
| Love's nice ſhield to * 


hy ſome advice will lend, 
t propereſt means are 
For 55 Ts the fair, 
P'll praiſe him for e er without end. 
A. If you love, as you ſay, 
The fine laſs croſs the way, 
And hope by your paſſion to move her, 
Lou muſt Hatter, careſs, 
Sigb, ogle, and dreſs, 
And play "all the tricks of a lover. 
| Tho? 15 ridicule, 
| Still keep to this rule, 
| You'll find your account in't hereafter z 
Since ſhow has oft hit, 
| . When good ſenſe and wit 

Have fallen more wide of the matter. 
Then with courage advance 
Like beau in romance, 

And dazzle her eyes with that glory: 
The when and the where 9 
Will quickly appear, i 

And - the 's — of the ſtory: j 

Q. Ie tranſcendent ſons of radiant lights. | 

Whoſe nobler ſouls an humble ſwain invite, 3 7 
To ask a queſtion, if your godſhips pleaſe, | a 
A ned will do, and ſet hits mind at eaſe... 
p FF 6 Ti- 
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Ils where content and friendſhip may be found? 
I long to find them, and have looł d around | 
The world, and plough d rough Neptune' s watry brow, 
But have not found them, nor I can't tell how. 
Does earth poſſeſs the ever bleſſed pair, 
Or if not ſo, ye ſages, tell me where 
They - dwell ; Id leave the world and ſoon be there. 
A. In vain, alas! about the world you roam, 
JT uo find content, which muſt be found at home; 
To wealth and pleaſures never have recourſe, 
The firſt brings only cares, the laſt remorſe 3 
Your wiſhes and your looſe deſires reſtrain, 
And ſoon the valuable prize you'll gain. 28 
But friend/bip by ſtrict ſearch will neer be Found, 
"Tis chance muſt throw you on that happy ground; 
When ſympathizing ſouls together meet, 
They'll both exert their faculties and greet; 
No ſymptoms, ſigns nor marks they'll want to bow, 
But naturally to each other flow ; 
Leap to imbrace and ſuddenly unite 
In clear identity, like beams of light. | 
Q. To you, O learn d Phœbeans, I a own 
J love; = dare not let that love be known' © 
To the fair maid who has the conqueſt won. 
When firſt I ſaw her, 1 no charms could find, 
But what might well belong to womankind. 
Her talk was witty, eaſy was her fiile, 
Sweet was her woice, and charming was her ſmile. 
Her face, neck, breaſt, her ſhape, her gate, her air, 
T ſaw with joy, but thought no danger there; 5 
For they compleat in one or other ev'ry day appear. 
Such common charms ſhe had a thouſand more, 
But I had ſeen 'em all elſewhere before. 
Yet when I enter d on a firicter view, 
Ev'n then all rapture in the ſearch J grew, 
In ev'ry charm ſo vaſt a luſtre ſhone, 
It dazzled brighter than the noon-day's ſun. 
"Twas then, alas! *twas then in vain I ſtrove 


T' avoid the arrows of the god of love, 
2 5 5 
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All ways I tried the conflicts to maintain, 
But love reſolv d the victory to gain. 

In vain 1 ſummon d reaſon to my aid, 
Love was victorious, and that phantom fled. 


cerverbing fie , which renders bee þ6 fox 2 


More beautiful than other women are, 

*Twould be almoſt a ſis to make compare. 

She is, but oh! I cannot tell ye what, 

Think all that's charming, and ſhe merits that. 
Now ſay Phœbeans, grant your generons aid, 

Adviſe me how to gain the lovely maid. 


Already ſeveral ways I've iried in vain, 


Whilſt I've been teaching her to guide the pen. 
Her jealous mother (for her father's dead) 
Sets ſpies, who tell her ev'ry word that's ſaid. 
Therefore in copies 1 expreſs my mind, 

But ſhe inapprehenſive is, or cruelly unkind, 

To guide her hand I ſhew officious care, 


But tis to ſigh my paſſion in her ear. 


Theſe too do vain and ineffectual prove, 
Nothing, 1 fear, can ſoften her to love. | 
That you alone, ſagacious Delians, know, 
Fer nothing ſurely can be hid from you, 
Therefore adviſe me quickly what to do. 
To follow you I with impatience wait, 
Command me any thing, except to hate. 


A. In vain, fond lover, you implore our aid, 


To ſoften into love the cruel maid, 
For all Apollo's arts have fail'd to move, 
And he himſelf has been a ſlave to love. 
Yet we can pity, tho' not give you eaſe, 
Since you're afraid to cure the fond diſeaſe. 
Try all thoſe arts which Cupid does inſpire 
Thoſe vot'rys with, for all that feel his fire 
Have brighteſt views of love, rais'd by their ſtrong ( 
deſire. 
Cold as Lucretia ſnould the charmer prove, 
Gol d and addreſs will warm her into love, | 
And flatt'ry well apply'd the hardeſt heart will 
more: - 


. 
- De” 
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Uſe all your skill to pleaſe with Rudious care; 
Obſerve the eyes and actions of the fair. 

Till fome unguarded minute does appear ; 1 
Then preſs your ſuit, that happy time improve, 
And leave the care of your ſucceſs to love. 


Te ſons of Apollo, | an 
 TIWhoſe dictates II follow, : ve 
Believing you'll friendly adviſe me I 
Which way I muſt walk, | | ad 
That for actions and talk | 
The world may never deſpiſe me? | ty 
A. That your words and your ways | th 
May merit true praiſe, | | ex 


Keep innocence, Sir, we adviſe you; 


For if that appears, he! 

You may ſhake off your fears, 

The world can never deſpiſe you. pe: 

Q. Me bred amidſt the noiſe, the conflant cares the 
And gainful pains of mercantile concerns | IF abc 
Tove hath at laſt overtaken, now no more all) 
My thoughts an floating wealth expected home, WI 
On taray payments, or too haſly claims, for 
Dur on Clarinda's bright perfections dwell: w 
Now with a ſullem dulneſs I receivtee | wi 
Once grateful tidings of arriving ſhifs. ſub 

| Now I neglect what's owing to demand, | tue 
Nor think what 1 muſt pay when _— appear, cer 
All thoſe affairs forgotten, in my mind | | rea 
Clar 3 — if F 8 — not ſoon, | you 
To bofs of her I poverty ſhall joyn. the 
Perplexed thus, till pointed out by you, : | tiot 
J wait to know what courſe I muſt purſue. : the 
A. Since Me's concerns are left at ſix and ſey'ns, you 
His mercantile imploy runs retrograde, | of 
Clarinda flies, and poverty purſues, han 
And love ne'er ſmiles upon departing wealth; con 
In vain your preſent hopes do all appear, ( 
Yet to proceed, and make all fly, we judge of þ 

| Your wiſeſt courſe, until you're quite reduc'd; j 


Your wits (your hopes all vaniſh'd) may return wis 
"To foreign coalts ug d by axeſſity, Ns ene 


y 
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You then may quite forget Clarinda s charms, 
Or by retrieving wealth retrieve her heart, 
Whilſt more auſpicious ſtars fmile on your fate, 
And you recover what ſeems now too hte. 
Q. I was lately in company with two ſiſters of equal 


and eminent beauty and ſenſe ; both receive my addreſſes 


very reſpectfully, and have an equal ſhare in my heart. 
I; is certain I can't have them both, thergfore deſire your 
advice, what I ought to do in this caſe? 

A. Since your heart is equally divided between the 
two fiſters, you cannot with juſtice pretend to -ei- 
ther, for we preſume you expect a whole heart in 
exchange for your half of one, | 

Q. By what marks fhall I know a true friend? An 
how may I diflinguiſh him from a falſe one ? . 

A. You will know your true friend by his ap- 
pearing, leſt your friend, we mean, by not ufing 
thoſe proteſtations of friendſhip, which the falſe one 
abounds in. He will aſſiſt you, where it is eſſenti - 
ally for your good, and ſometimes beſt aſſiſts you, 
where he declines his aſſiſtance, that is, when be 
foreſees the conſequences are to your detriment, 
whereas the falſe one ſecks to pleaſe your appetites, 
without regard to the conclufion. But where great 
ſubtility aſhiſts falſhood, vice will ſo exactly ape vir- 
tue, that the diſt inction will be difficult. The moſt 
certain opportunity you can have for diſcovering the 
real from the impoſtor, is in zeceſſity ; but even then 


you muſt be cautious how you make a judgment 


thereof: For the ſeeming friend may act for oſtenta- 
tion, from future proſpect of retaliation, or ſome 0- 
ther ſelf intereſted defign : But he that then aſſiſts 
you-privately, even without your own knowledge 
of the author of the benefit, who lets not bis right- 
band know what his left-hand does, him you may ſafely 
conclude your true friend. | | ; 
Q. Could a man marry the twins, and not be guilty 
of polygamy i : 5 | 
A. If the meaning of. polygamy is to have more 
wives than one, and twins fignifie more women than 
one, certainly it is polygawy to marry the twins, = 
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Q. I having a very infirm conſtitution, foul ſcorbutick 
blood, frequent bilious cholicks and weak nerves, ak your 
opinion, is green tea with milk good for me? 

A. *Tis doubtleſs very proper in ſuch caſes, and 
eſpecially by the addition of the milk, which renders 
it more powerful, in blunting the acid points of the 
bile, whoſe irregularity, (perhaps) may occaſion the 
reſt of your diſorders. | | 

Q. A certain Gentleman put ſome ſpiders into a will, 
which having ſtopt with a cork, and tied over with a 
bladder, ſealed down ; in ſome time after he obſerved 
maggots to breed from the putrifaction of the ſpiders, 1 
beg your help to ſhew how the privation of air, which 
cauſed the death of the ſpiders, ſhould ſuffer the produce 
rion of thoſe inſets ? N 

A. How cloſe ſoeyer the viol were ſtopt, there 
was not an entire priyation of air: And a leſs quan- 
tity might be ſufficient to permit the maggots to ad- 
vance into living creatures, than was ſufficient to 
continue the grown ſpiders in life. And this appears 


from the ſmall portion of air in humane, as well as 


other fœtus's, enjoys in the womb. 
Q. hence proceeds the diabetes ? 

A. The diabetes proceeds from a looſe contexture 
of the blood, whence there is a perſpiration of the 
ſerous particles from the grumous ones, ſo that their 
embraces thus broken, the former flow plentifully 
through the moſt open paſſages of the reins: Nor 
may we improbably derive this diſtemper from the 
ill conformation of the reins, the lymphatk veſſels 
being too wide and open, eaſily receiving, and ſwiftly 
tranſmitting the ſerous liquor, without obſtruction. 

Q. I hope you'll be kind, 
As to others I find 
You have been, and counſel will give 
To a tim'rous maid, | 
Who's ſluggiſh, not ſlaid, 
That with comfort henceforth ſhe may live. 
One offers, indeed, 
Whoſe years mine exceed 
Much 
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| Much his love: He makes me believe, 
He cannot ſubſiſt, 
Unleſs he be kiſs'd © 

By me, and none elſe will receive; 
Beſides, he's wealthy, | 
N Strong, hail, and healthy, 
- And coffers replete he may leave, 

But à num rous knot 

O children he's got, 


; Which I fear will cauſe diſtaſte and grief. 
d Shall I endure the curſe, | 
I For better for worſe, 
h To cloiſter my ſelf in a cell, 
. Or ſhall J be brick, 

Still running the riſque, 
© O leading old apes Wn hell? 
u- A. Some riſque muſt be run, 
de Whatever is done, 
to For nothing on earth is ſecure, 
rs Nor is there a ſtate, 
as But early or late, 


You nothing will need to endure. 
If your fortune be ſmall, 


Ire Or nothing at all, 

he And he does in riches abound, 

eir Tho? the children may grieve ye 
ly His wealth will relieve ye, 

OT And therein the comfort be found, 
the F But if you have plenty, 

Tels And not above twenty, | 
ty We think it much wiſer to tarry ; 
n. And hold your ſelf brisk, 


. 2 run W . rl | 
or fear but you' ily marry. | 0 

QT ae eo your — gh a poor unhappy ſouls that 
is reduc'd to very unhappy circumſtances, thro' loſſes and 
compaſſionate kindneſs to others; and is now in deſpair. 
The Almighty's hand has been long heavy upon me, inſo- 
much that I am now at a loſs what courſe to take, other- 
wiſe than the only remedy of deſtroying life. *Tis much 


1 uch my 
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my grief, fearing the Lord hath caſt me out of his f- 


vour. Likewiſe I can't bear, that any one ſhou'd ſuffer 
by me; and yet I cannot avoid it, 

A, Since you are tortur'd with the bare ſuſpicion 
of having loſt that favour, which is better than life it 
ſelf, we wonder, that it ſhou'd enter into your thoughts, 
by ſo heinous a tranſgreſſion, as that of ſelf- murder, 
to bring inevitably upon your ſelf the very object of 
your fears, Are you fearful of an Almighry hand, 
and yet can think of daring the divine diſpleaſure ? 
Do you dread an excluſion from the beatifick viſion, 
and yet are willing to exclude your ſelf ? Are you in 
a kind of agony, leſt the pains of hell ſhowu'd take hold 
upon ya, and yet are deſirous to be tormented before 
the time? To tremble at the terrors of the Lord, and 
yet to call a ruſhing headlong into eternal flames the 
only remedy, are inconſiſtences. 5 

Has your contemplation upon a future ſtate occa- 
fion'd your deſpair, diſmiſs your over ſollicitous con- 
cern, baniſh your unreaſonable fears, ſince it is within 
your power to make proviſion againſt the evil day; 
fince he, with whom you have to do, is a merciful, a 
gracious God, a God not ſo ſtrid to mark what is 
rte 2mils. as that frail mortality ſhall not be able to 
abide it: Affront not him, who died for 50 5 was 
is ever ready with extended arms to receive, to em- 
brace the returning ſinner, Affront him not by an 
under-ratement of his merits, by a deſpondence of his 
mercy: Sure a rigid Saviour, a ſevere Redeemer, are 
inconſiſtent terms. 5 : 

But why does your temporal unhappineſs ſo much 
aggravate your ſorrow ? Do you think, that God 
diſtinguiſhes his favourites by temporal enjoyments ? 
Where then are thoſe, who were ſtoned, were ſawn aſun- 
dier, were tempted, were ſlain with the ſword ? Where are 
thoſe, who wandered about in ſheepshins and goatskins, 
 affidted, tormented ? And yet obſerve the character the 
mouth of truth has given them; of whom the world 
was not worthy. 


But 
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But ate you under a concern, that you are not 
permitted to enjoy the good things of life? Alas! 


One wou'd be apt to think, that a man ſo wonder- 


fully ſollicitous for eternity ſhou'd overlook the world, 
deſpiſe the momentary ſcene, be willing to drink of 
the cup, which his Saviour drank of, willing thro? 
many temptations to enter into the kingdom of God. 
What you ſay of others ſuffering by you; ſince 
it may refer to different circumſtances, we wou'd 
deſire you to explain your ſelf upon the matter; and 
then we ſhall endeayour to give you ſatisfaction as 
well in this as in any other thing delir'd by ſo dif- 
conſolate a Queriſt. 


Q. Reconcile the words of our Saviour, and the aſſer- 
tion of St. Athanaſius, | 

In the 28th verſe of the 14th chap. of St. John's 
Goſpel, Chrift ſays, my Father is greater than J. 

St. Athanaſius (in his Creed ſpeaking of the bleſſed 
Trinity ) ſays the whole three perſons are co-eternal to- 
gether, and co- equal. | 

A. When one perſon in the Trinity is faid to be 
greater than another, this is to be underſtood, not 
abſolutely, but in a certain reſpect only. The Father 
therefore may be ſtil'd the greateſt, in that he is the 
fountain of the Deity; the Father and the Son may 
be ſtibd greater than the Holy Ghoſt, in that he pro- 
ceeded from them both. And yet the three perſons 
are coequal together, in that the. Father communi» 


| cated to the Son, the Father and the Son communi- 


cated to the Holy Ghoſt, an equality of all perfections. 
Q. How God can be ſaid to be merciful, mercy being 
the mitigation of juſtice, of which his pure nature camot 
be capable, ſeemg whatever he wills, is juſt, and ſo he 
cannot be thought in any thing in which he wills, 40 re- 
cede from juſtice, and ſo can no more properly be ſaid o 
be merciful, than one act can be both the law and the 

mitigation of the law. | 
A. Your queſtion ariſes from your not conſidering 
that there are two ſorts of juſtice, vindictive and mo- 
ral juſtice, To recede from the latter is a mighty 
| im- 
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imperfection, and therefore incompatible to the di- 
vine natures To recede from the former in a plori- 
ous perfection, and therefore not incongruous to a 
perfect being. : 
Q. Two countrymen ſell two ſorts of corn, A, 6 buſhels; thi. 
but B. receives for his corn 20 ſhillings: And B, ſays to Ger 
A, If we add the number of my buſhels and your ſhil- I we 
ings, the ſum will be 28s. A anſwers, and if I add the F mo 
ſquare of my ſhillings to the ſquare of your buſhels, the [ 1. 
total will be 424. The queſtion is, how many buſhels B I jj, 
fold, and how many ſhillmgs A recerved ? ct; 
A. Since the corn, which the two countrymen ( 
ſell, are of different ſorts, and conſequently of differ- ohes 
ent prices; and ſince withal you acquaint us not, 7 
whether A, or B, has the beſt corn, there can no- 
thing more be done than to divide the 28th into 2 ii 
ſuch parts, as that the addition of the ſquares of each that 
may amount to 424, therefore the 28 muſt be divi- heac 
ded into 18 and 10. But whether the greater num- IF | 
ber be the ſhillings belonging to 4, or the buſhels 
belonging to B, it is impoſſible poſitively to affirm I 4 p 
for the foreſaid reaſon. But ſince the allotment of 
18 to the ſhillings of A, and 10 to the buſhels of B, * 
is moſt agreeable to the preſent price of corn, we f 
conclude that allotment to be not improper. J 7; 
Q. Whether glaſs is ſubject ta decay by proceſs of time ? [ " 


4. All things are ſubje& to decay, unleſs always (Ne 
extrinſically ſupplied, which is incompatible to glaſs, 1 
But the decay of glaſs is ſo ſlowly gradual, as to be . 
Imperceptible. But tho' it were more perceptible in But 


Progreſs of time, yet its brittle frame allows it ſo ach 
ſhort a duration, that we cou'd ſcarcely make the Such 
experiment. | +, Nor 
Qi. Who was the inventer of wine, where and when? But + 

A. Noah is the firſt we read of, that planted a 5, G 
vineyard, and drank the wine thereof, For prophane Al 7 
hiſtories give us no tolerable account of occurrences I rh 
To early as the days of Noah. This particular is re-. ©. 
lated of him immediately ſubſequent to his deſcent : 


from the ark: And therefore we may ſuppoſe, i” 
ram | 
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it happen d not long after the flood. To know where 
he planted his vineyard, we muſt conſider where the 
ark refted : Namely, upon mount Ararat; which, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, is a mountain in Armenia. But others 
think ( and with more probability ) that it is the 
fame with mount Caucaſus in Mingrelia. But ſince: 
we may ſuppoſe he immediately deſcended from the 
mountain, and perhaps travail'd ſomewhat further 
before he ſettled, ſo he might firſt make the delicious 
_ in Xenſs, the moſt north-weſt province of 
China. 15 

Q. What is the reaſon of a man's hair growing grey, 
there being ſeveral inſtances of ſome being ſo at 20, and 
of ſome being as grey at 30, as others at 70 years. | 

A. This untimcly alteration of the hair, ſeems to 
ariſe from the predominance of phlegm in that] juice 
that nouriſheth the hair; whence the hairs of the 
head and face ſooneſt turn white, becauſe the brain 
moſtly abounds with pituitous hu mours. | 


A Paſtoral occaſion d by the death of bis rojal highneſs 
the PRINCE, Dorinda and Silvia. 
Dor. HY mourns my Silvia, why theſe flows 


ing eyes, 

This heaving breaſt, and theſe heart-piercing ſighs, 
Is Coridon unk ind? Or have your ſheep 
( Neglected ) ſtray d, whilſt you their roving-weep ? 

Sil. Ah! nc. Had I the griſly wolf beheid, 
Devour them quick (and yet they ne'er rebell'd, 
But always at my call, obedient came, 
Each bounding with delight to hear his name) 
Such floods of tears, their loſs I'd ne'er deplore, 
Nor Coridon, althe' he were no more. 
But ſuch a mournful ſight I ve ſeen alas! 
So fad, ſo wondrous fad, *twill far ſurpaſs C 
All that my falt'ring tongue knows to relate, 
The moſt rerrifick blow of unauſpicious fate. 
Oh! Had I ſunk into eternal reſt, 
before the viſion had diſturb'd my breaſt ! 


Dor. Altho 
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Dor. Altho' thy words portenrous ſeem, mine ear 
Expands to take them, whilſt it dreads to hear; 
Dear Silvia, let thy voice the whole conteſs, 

I bear my part, to make thy load the leſs. 

Sil, Firſt let me caſe a while my o'ercharg'd eyes, 
For ev'ry accent will advance ſupplies. 
ln yonder dark and melancholy ſhade, 

Of baleful Yew and fatal made, 
URANIA fitSem—_—iſſolv'd alas! in tears, 
And by her lie. DOR. Oh! My prophetick fears. 

Sil. Departed CELADON. Her faithful ſheep 
Stand gazing round, and mournful ſilence keep ; 

The drooping choriſters with flaging wing. 

His obſequies in dying accents ſing ; | 

The murm'ring brook, the ofiers ſlowly laves, 
Moves heay'ly on, and checks the following waves; 
A gen'ral huſh goes round, ſhock'd at the blow, 
URANIA's tender heart muſt * 

Dor. Oh! Ceaſe a while, ſuch big ſwoln griefs ariſe, 
Oh! Ceaſe, till they find paſſage through mine eyes. 
= The thrilling forrows of URANIA 's heart, 
Who can imagine and not feel a part ? 

She whoſe unrival d charms, the world engage, 
The choice of heav'n, and darling of the age; 
As good as great, as merciful as wiſe; 

Foy of all hearts, delight of all our eyes; 

So ſofr her temper, ſo compaſſionate, 

It ſtrfles envy, as it cancels hate. | 

When ſhe muſt ſuffer, and ſuch ſorrows feel. 
What heart of adamant, what breaſt of ſteel, 
What cruel tyrant, barb'ronſly inclin'd, 

But muſt, relenting, grow both ſoft and kind, 
And ſuch a 4% as CELADON, bemoan, 
Whilſt univerſal nature gives a groan? 

For oh, their tender loves. © J 
Sil. Prophan'd, when they're compar'd to turtle doves. 


Not ſuch /oft tenderneſs the mother knows, 

To ſee the product of her cruel throes ; 

Not ſuch the dluſhimng virgin, when her heart 

| Takes firſt impreſſion from th'uncrring dart; 1 
N | | ot 


e, 


TA 


Not 
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Not ſuch the lover when his ymph complies, 
And he with the extatick pleaſure dies. 

But Faint eſſays, theſe to our royal pair, 
Whoſe gen rous ſouls, far more capacious were, 
And more extenſrve paſſions form d to bear. 
Bare union cou'd not their bright loves expreſs, 
More like to angels flames, when they careſs, 
And mingling forms, ſeraphick joys confeſs. 

Dor. What one enjoy'd, the other did partake, 
The joy: exalted for the other's fake. 
Crowns, thrones and triumphs, which amuſe the 


Balanc'd with 8 
A ſpacious throne each to the other was, 
Which all the zhrones on earth did far ſurpaſs. 
When home, or foreign exigences preſt, 
Or cares of ſtate fatigu'd Urania's breaſt, 
Their trouble and concernment ſtrait were gone, 
And vaniſh'd in the ſmiles of CELADON. 
i Sil. N ou vidtorious arms from ——_—_— 
rought-all the joys, triumphant conqueſt yields, 
s, with the lawrels crown'd. 


were verbo d in weight ; 


Unmov'd ſhe ſeem'd, t 
And his dd temple 
Whilſt he releas'd from all morbifick pains, 
perfe& health enjoy'd through all his weins ; 
For her 6right ſalutif rous preſence brought, 
More eaſe than Æſculapius- skill e er wrought. 
Dor, In mutual joys their hours thus ſlid away, 

Their mutual joys increaſing ev'ry day, 
in continu'd raptures live, | 
And all the % which heav'n on earth cou'd give. 

Sil, But now alas! They're ceas'd, for ever done, 
For CELADON, oh dreadful ſound ! Is gone, 
Gone to eternal reſi, new thrones to gain, 
And never, never, muſt return again. 


Thus did : 


Dor. In vain URANIA's tears, in vain her cries, 
In vain her mournful plaints and ſcalding ſighs, 
In vain her ſoft deſres, and all her charms, 


They ne'er again muſt bring him to her longing «rms. 
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Sil. Silent ſhe fits beneath the horrid gloom, 

Nor thinks, nor hopes for any joys to come, 

Whilſt vaſt tumultuous griefs cr oud on her breaft, 

Fixte like the center, yet ſhe finds no reſt. 

Now ſhe revolves on all the % is paſt, - 

Then ſighs to think, that ſpe has ſeen the laſt : 

That now their mutual flames no more muſt Burn, / 

Nor chearful hours of converſe e er again return; / 

' Oppreſt then with the load, fe ſinłs to earth, 

And then revives to give her woes nem birth; 

Which by freſh acquilitions, greater grow, 

Till all tenacious bounds the torrents overflow, 
No mortal can expreſs a grief like ine, 

No mortal, who is not like thee, divine, 

Inform'd with ſuch a vaſt capacious ſoul, 

In which fo large a flood of grief may roul, 

And yet zoo great &en for thy ſelf they grow, 

Jill all tenacious bounds the torrents overflow. | 

But ſee Dorinda, night with ſolemn pace, | | 

Moves flowly on, and Phade's ſickly face, ; 

Bound up in clouds, aſcends yon eaſtern sk ies, | 

Whilſt chearful day her mournful viſage flies, [ 


The prieſts of Pan, 4 ev'ning off rings bring, NE 
And to th' indulgent God their veſpers ſing. 

For his protection of their ſheep all day, / 
But ours neglefed, all are gone aſtray,  _ / 
Dor. For ever let them wander, ſince no reſt, | 
Muſt cer re-enter my forſaken breaſt; c 
O'ercharg'd with forrows for URANIA's lake; t. 

Sil. So much my ſad and troubled thoughts partake, 3 
They fit upon my ſou! ( griev'd at the fight) 
Like heavy plummets of eternal night. zo 
Dor. Let's part now, deareſt Silvia, for our woe in 
Begins, alas! Izeffas/e to growwr; 


And yet my Coding ſoul (to add new pain) 0 
Whiſpers, alas! we ne'er: ſhall meet again. 
Sil. Something ſo ominous in mine appears, 
As ſays *twill ſoon be wafted hence in tears. 
A long farewell, eternally adieu. ne 
_ Dor. A long farewell, to love, and life and Jon. an 
Q Me- 


5 W PER * 
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Q: Whether or no children, that are born of unbelieving 
parents, and die in their infancy, have any ſm to anſwer 
fo, it gn b OUTER 
A. The purport. of your queſtion returns to this 
namely, whether the children of unbelieving parents, 
who die in their infancy, ſhall ſuffer for their parents 

, negle& or unbelief. In anſwer to which, we need 
no more than recite thoſe words of truth and ſoberneſs ; 


the ſoul that ſinneth, that ſhall dye. 


Q. Whether confirmation be ſufficient to one that never 


was vaptiz'd ? 5 3 
A. The ordinance you ſpeak of, is therefore ſtil'd 
conſirmat ion, becauſe it confirms the previous ſacrament 
of Baptiſm. But now we defire to know, whether 
that can be confirm'd, which has no being? | 

Q. Does the Devil know our thoughts ? 

A. To know our thoughts is repreſented in the 

Scriptures as the incommunicable prerogative of that 

omniſcient God, who is a ſearcher of the heart. The 

Devil therefore can no otherwiſe dive into our thoughts, 

t'1an as by the ſagacity of his nature he can lay con- 

curring circumſtances together, and draw appoſite 
concluſions from them. 

Q: F the Divinity of our Saviour had no ſhare in his 
ſuffermgs, why would not any other man have made as 
ſufficiem an atonement for the ſms of mankind, as himſelf ? 
A. The merits of the manhood (which alone was 
capable of ſuffering) receiv'd an ineſtimable value by 
the honour of ſo intimate an union with the God- 
head, 5 | | g 

Q. About five years ago I was wifortunately married 
to man (who unknown to me) had a wife then liv- 

de ing; 77 ad lived with him near a year, twas diſ- 
covered, and I immediately went from him, and he ſoon 
After left his wife again, and has not been heard of ſince: 
: deſire to know whether I mny lawfully marry again, I 
having had no child by him. ee 
A. You are no more his wife, than if you were 
never married to him; and therefore as free to marry 
another, as when you were a maid, 


— 
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Q What nation, ( after Noah's general deluge ) feſt 


Q. In what manner (F one whiſpers againſt the wall 
on one ſide in the cupulo of St. Paul's ) the voice is retorted 
ſo. very much louder to the other ? 6 og 
A. Sounds are communicated in arcuate, lines, and 
therefore arcuate fabricks ( ſuch as the wall you ſpeak V 
of) are more agreeable to their extenſive propagation, 

Q. Whence proceeds that notion of the fortune of being 
born with a cawl, and why they attribute ſo many good 

r 5 

A. This notion is altogether groundleſs, and firſt 
trumpt up by fanciful ol women ; the cawl being 
nothing elſe but a portion of the membrane Amnios, 
which ſometimes cleaves to the head, and is there 
diſcover'd at the time of birth. | 


- 


F 3 f 

4. Authors have confounded the ſnake and adder, 

under the denomination of viper, and run altogether : 
upon the qualities of the adder, without making any j 
difference between that and the ſnake, whence we f 
conclude they eſteem them equally poyſonous : But 
if we may give credit to the general affirmation of _ 
thoſe men, whoſe buſineſs it is to take theſe crea- 4 
tures, they are as harmleſs as worms; and it may be ns 


daily obſerved, with how much ſafety the ſnakes are g 
daily handled, _ | s 
Q. Why the ſpecifick C. P. is never given in the fit? | 
A. Becauſe the exhibition of it at that time is apt 
to fix the morbifick matter, ſtop the pores, and con- 
ſequently encreaſe heat, occation a violent conflict 
with the febrific ferment, and render the paroxyſm 

more obſtinate. | 

Q. Hy is it colder in the winter, when the ſun is near 
to us, than in the ſummer ? | | 

A. That the ſun. beams not falling ſo perpendicu- 
lar, but more obliquely, the reflected rays are more 
{cattered, and come not ſo near to thoſe of incidence, 
and conſequently are weaker, That appears by the 

| | _ exceſſive 


ſineſs, yet being young and vigorous, 


— 
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exceſſive heats that are felt between the tropicks, and 
the no leſs cold by the poles, and by our daily ex- 


perience that the ſun hath more force in its meridian 


than at its riſing or ſetting. 55. 
Q. I am juſt in the prime of my age, my years not 
amounting to 30, and I have, I hope ever ſince I com- 
menc d man, actording to my capacity done my duty to- 
wards God and man. I have a plentiful ente, with 
which I can live very well without PIES of bu 
| ſpur'd om by 2 
martial genius, methinks I won d do ſomething that way, 
that may transfer my name to poſterity, and fix it beyond 
the bounds of oblivion: Now I deſire your opinion, whether 
I may ſafely ſoldierixe without offendmg the Almighty 2 
4 When the welfare of your country calls for 
aſſiſtance, we do not only think it lawful for you to 
ſoldierize, but alſo an highly commendable inclina- 
tion, and the rather, becauſe neceſſity drives ydu not 
upon it. Such generous ſpirits are the fafeſt as well 
as nobleſt props of their country, ſince their honour 
is leſs liable to prevarication, than ſuch whoſe neceſ- 


ſity provokes their courage, 


Q. A friend of mine cou'd not for ſix weths drink any 
mault liquors, without making himſelf ſitk and very much 


out of order, and nothing but milk or ſpring-water would 
agree with him, till of late he is come to malt liquors a- 


gain, and it agrees with him as hore? | | 
A. *Tis poffible that the ſtomach was then diſs 


ordered with ſharp cholerick humours, which malt 


liquors are ſubject to exaſperate, and upon the uſe of 
milk and water the acidity of thoſe humours were 
blunted, and the ſtomach reinſtated in its priſtine 
health. By 5 

Q. Among ihe mighty ſecrets of the main, 
And all the trea ſurès, that the ſeas contain, | 
Woich matthleſs HExRIRCK nobly does explain, 
Yet one profpund Arcanum dots remain. 
Whether within thoſe wat'ry realms, among 
The ſealy crue. that ſwiftly glide along, 


G g 2 The 
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The ſweet refreſhments of 
In anſwering this, your 


No creature 2 tho' ne er ſo brisk and gay; 

For ſemnus claims an univerſal ſway. 
Why do we find the watry tribe awake ? 

"Cauſe they with us of & parts refin'd partake. 
But ſuch refinements cannot long endure : 

Well then does ſleep a freſh ſupply ſecure. 

Q. Tell me, Oh! Tell me (ye moſt godlike ſwam: ) 
How. from my breaſt I may remove theſe pains, 
That I may here obtain my full deſire, 

And not incur my father's dreadful ire? 
Im courted by a ſquire deform'd and old, 
He keeps his coach and has good ſtore of gold? 
Ay friends, becauſe he wealthy is, perſuade 
To wed him, but Iii rather die a maid. 
For, ah ! His riches will not do, nor's art, 
It is another that has gain d heart. 
IJ. durſt not to my father make it known, 
Becauſe he's not ſo rich, hell me diſown. 
What ſhall I do ( bright ſons of Phoebus ) ſay, 
To à diſtreſſed maid your skill diſplay ? 

A. With duty, your miſguided fire addreſs, 
And all the ſecrets of your heart confeſs ; 
A frank and open mind compaſſion moves, 
But none the ſubtile and reſerved loves; 
With ſorrow move your caſe and flowing eyes, 
Pierce his paternal heart with mournſul ſighs ; 
Urge all the miſeries and rigid fate, 
Which on unequal and forc'd matches wait; 
What diſproportion winter holds with ſpring, 
What diſagreements ofpoſires muſt bring; 
The black effects of jealouſy, whoſe rage 
Deſtroys all peace, when youth is join'd to age; 
Acquaint him then, what undeſerved ſhame 
Your innocence may ſully and defame. 


* Animal Spirits. 


I; 


Ii 
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Tf theſe move not, advance a little higher, 

Shew how he deviates from th'indulgent fire; 

That if to mifery he will confine - 

Your future days, and all his love reſign; 

He cancels then the obligation due, 


Upon th' account of his begetting you; f 
Since more electable *tis not to be, 


Than have an eſſence in perpetual miſery. 
If all your arguments at laſt ſhou'd fail, 

Upon his cruel temper to prevail, 

You ſafely may refuſe, for heav'n does give 

No pow'r to parents, but a negative. . 
Next, as to him, on whom your paſſion's bent, 

You can't comply with, without his confent ; 

Vour duty then perform'd, your actions fair, 


The iſſue wait, and caſt on heav'n your care, 


You'll meet your wiſh at laſt, or /#fferance to bear. K 


Q. Since in thoſe realms of ever boundleſs height, 
Tye prince and peaſant have an equal ſhare, 
Tho' matchleſs joys, and tho) immenſe. delight, 


In unexhaujied ſtreams are flowing there; 


Since to attain thoſe joys a well ſpent life, 
1s all the care, that heav'n of each requires; 
Since there in bliſs their fouls ſecure- + wk ſtrife, 
With equal flame ſhall burn, and with the ſame deſires, 
IN then on earth does heav'n's omniſcient God, 
His diſtributions ſo unequal give ? | 
And why muſt one taſte the afflicting rod? 
Thy in reverſe to that the other live? 


A. We ſhou'd with tranſport hug th' afflicting rod, 


The very hand that ſtrikes us we ſhou'd kiſs ; 
Since this the way to pleaſe a gracious God, 
The way to court unfathomable 85. 


When proſperous 706 in ſoothing plenty fſow d. 
And might enjoy, whate'er his cravings ſought, - 
The ſpiteful king of hell with envy glow'd, 


And ſiily ſaid, Fob does not ſerve for nought. 
G 
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Commiſſion'd from above the zempter came, 
And like the tyrant ravag'd all his ſtore; 
He ſuffer'd in his one antaiuted name; 
And ah! His darling children were no more. 
| Then *twas, that he diſplay d the God. lite /aine, 
Diſplay'd a ſoul above infernal ſpite ; - 
He ſhew'd his virtue to be more than paint, 
And rais d his glory to yon 6owndleſs height. 
*Tis falſe that thoſe, whom heay*n ſhall deign to grace 
With endleſs honours, everlaſiing fame, 
Shall ſhare alike in their unequal race, 
And leſſer lights an equal ſplendor claim. 


No, no; the brighteſt ſaint may ſure expect 
The 6righteſt luſtre, as the chiefeſi gueſt; 

O! May we all oa this decree reflect, 
He ſhall be greateſt, who ſhall live the 5. 


To ber Sacred Majefly on Occaſion of His Royal Highneſs 
the Prince's Death. 5 


AD not religion been your tend reſt care; 
. ( Celeſtial minds for dire events prepare, ) 
Had not your Saviour been your dearer ſpouſe, 
Been ſuch a 6ridegroom, as you ner can loſe ; 
Had not a ſoul to heaven's decrees reſigu d, 
Forbad you to complain, that heaven's unkind ; 
Had you not learnt to bear the ſtinging rod, 
To bear all loſſes, but to loſe youw God ; 

The fatal blow your bur then d thoughts had ir d. 
And with your other ſelf you had eæxpir d. 

*Tis true, we cannot blame a juſt concern, 
Since he has left you, never to return; 

He, you ſo dearly lov d, thro' circling, years: 
Sure ſuch a conſort may command your tears. 
Tears are a tribute you to nature owe; 

Are nature's tribute, ſo they gently flow : 

But if ſhe claim a more than mal ſcene, 
And play the rast o'er fo md & queen ; 


If 


* 
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If flooding ſorrows ſhou'd invade your breaſt, 

And poynant grief your bleeding heart moleſt; 

Yet meditation. can aſſwage the pain, 

While ruſhing ſtorms attack the fort in. vain. 
Your raviſht ſoul from earth can take its flight, 
And mount the regions of eternal light, 

Were you can view your ſeparated} dove; 
Enjoy his converſe with the 6leſt above. 

So ſaints with ſeraphims communion hold, 

And mortal men the heawv'nly choirs enfold. 

So diſtant churches (hence an union grows) 

The one, the watverſal church compoſe. 

What tho? his periſhing Enid, ceaſe ? 

Th' eternal ſpheres /alute his bleſt releaſe. 

No 4/thma's there. refiraia the panting breath; 
(An exile ſickneſs, where there is no death.) 

No Lethargies the diſencumber d ſoul | 
With fligit-confining manacles controul, 

No bloating dropſies ever there intrude, 

(What evil durſt approach anmingled good?) 

No ſtrange convulſiuns can their nerves diſtort, | 
Who to thoſe calm, thoſe peaceful realms reſort, 
There the balſamick God of health reſides; | 
And there the fount of pleaſure ſmoothly glides, 
There he, who ſtruggling for a bright renown, 
Prefer'd his brother's bare, to a crown, 

Enjoys a crown, his brother ne'er poſſeſt, 

Till wafted over to eternal reft, | 
There valiant George his reſcu'd * Chriſtian views, 
And there his ſweet endearments he renews ; 
There happy Denmark with his Glo'ſter meets: 
Lo! Haw the raptur d ſon the welcome father greets! 
Lo! With what eager tranſports they embrace! 
The joy and wonder of the . race. 

What ? Grieve, that thoſe you love to heav'n repair, 
When O! You wiſh, that yon your ſelf were there? 


8 dot Fey" 


: *. Chriſtian v. King of Denmark, and elder Brother to the 
rince. | | 
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But pardon, Madam, our angen raus love, 
If here your ſubjects envy thoſe above: 
If we the ſovereign of the world implore; 
That Soyereign you ſo conflantly adore: 
If we mtreat that he would late beſtow 
The ſwelling joys, your ſen and conſort know. 

Q. y are the four Evangeliſts repreſented with each 
their particular ſymbol ; as St. Matthew with an Angel, 
St. Mark with a lyon, St. Luke with an ox, and St. John 
with an eagle ? 

A. The hieroglyphicks firſt ſpecified are drawn 
from the ſeyeral beginnings of their Goſpels. 

An Angel is allotted to St. Matthew, becauſe in his 
firſt chapter he informs us, that an Angel appear'd to 
Foſeph, to a thoughtful, a melancholy Joſeph; and 
who ſo proper as a pure, as a ſpotleſs Angel to ac- 
quaint the diſconſolate husband, that his ſuſpected wife 
was a pure, was a ſpotleſs virgin? | 

St. Mark is repreſented with a lion, becauſe at the 
commencement of his accounts he relates our Sa- 
viour's temptation by the devil ; the devil, that grand 
enemy of ſouls, who is & roaring lion, ſeeking whom 
he may devour. Fi 

St. Luke is decypher'd with an ox, becauſe as he 
gives us the moſt particular relation of our Saviour's 
birth, ſo he lets us know, that he was brought forth 
in a ſtable, born among oxen. And this ſymbolically 
diſplays the intention of bis birth: it ſymbolically ſhews 
us, that he came into the world to turn 4eaſts into 
men, to change ſamers into ſaints: that we may fay of 
him in alluſion to what was ſaid of Auguſtus (the ſe- 
cond Reman Emperor) he found us brutal, he left us 
angelical. k 5 8 8 

St. John is repreſented with an eagle, from the 
lofty, the uncommon ſtrains ſo deſervedly admir'd at 
the entrance of his Goſpel; for he made an unuſual 
flight in bis myſterious doctrine, his ſublime diſco- 
very of the erernal Word: like the ſoaring eagle he 
took a nearer view of the Sun of righteouſneſs. Hence 
it is, that Tixedores ſtiles his Goſpel a theology _—_ 
* : table 
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favour'd with a name above the chiefeſt Apoſiles, and 


in a peculiar manner is entitled the Divine. Hence 


it is, that the moſt learned philoſophers of the hea· 


then world both admir'd and quoted him. And as 
Amedias (the Platoniſt) eſteem'd the firſt ſentence of - 
his Goſpel as not inferior to the moſt exalted no- 


tions of his maſter Plato, {6 another Platoniſt ſaid of 


that celebrated paſſage, it owght to be written in golden 


letters, and fixt to the front of all churches. 


Theſe pertinent ſymbols may appoſitely teach us to 
live as Angels, to do God's will on earth, as it is done 


iu heaven; to bid adieu to our &ratal luſts; to ſhew 


that we are men; to ſecure our ſelves from the wiles 


of the devil, not to be ignorant of his- devices; to-ſub- 
mit to St. John's doctrine, and in our elevated thoughts 


to contemplate the very place from whence he fetch d. 
it, and thus (to apply the Pſalmiſt) our wings will Ge. 


like eagles wings, and our feathers will be thoſe of gold. - 
Q. In Matthew, Mark and Luke 'tis ſaid, that when 
our Saviour went to be crutified, they compell d one Sy- 


mon 4 Cyrenean 70 bear his croſs for him; and in Jahn - 
tis ſaid he bore it himſelf, How do you reconcile that 


text? 


to bear their own gibbets? _ . | 
A. The paſſage in St. John is a figure (call'd fynec- 
doche ) which uſes a part for the whole. Chriſt there- 


fore carried his own croſs part of the way; but be- 
o carry it any further, they ſubſtituted 


ano: her in Als room. And well 7 he be unequal 


ing too v 


to the burden, ſince he had been ſo lately in an agony 
in the garden, had ſweated drops of blood (and com- 


mon ſweat enfeebles the waſted body) had trod the 


wine-preſs of his father's fury. | 
Q Pray oblige me with à definition of charity. _ 


A. Charity in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, as incluſive 
of the various branches referable thereunto, is a rea- 


dy compliance with the ſecond of the two compre- 


V henſive» - 
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table to human underſiandings. Hence it is, that he is 


Alſo, whether 'twas a cuſtomary thing for malefaflors 


— - 
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ve precepts, on which hang alt the lav and the 


Q. What is the meaning of thoſe words xi. chap. of 
Hebrews, 39 and 40 verſes. And thoſe all hwving ob- 
zam d a good report thro faith recery'd not the promiſes, 
| God having provided ſome better. thing for us, that they 
without us ſhonld not be perfett ? a 


A. The paſſage ſhews, that martyrs themſelves 


Mall not receive their confammate bliſs (perhaps with 
reſpect to their very ſouls, but to be ſure with re- 
gard to their yet mouldring bodies) till the general 
refurrection, the final wy N when every man 
ſhall receive according to his works. = 

Q When is this proverb applicable, Tenderton ſteeple 


is tde cauſe of Goodwin fands? 


A. Tho' the queſtion may ſeem a little comical to 
thoſe who have not heard the proverb, yet-we ſhall go 
near to make a zragi-comedy of the anſwer. It is ap- 
plicable, when we would adviſe a perſon to forbear 
injuſtice and oppreſſion of his neighbours, and for 
This opinion we'll produce you our authority. 

Earl Goodwin in the reign of William Rufus was a 


great abuſer of the privileges he enjoy'd by the un- 


bounded favour of that Prince, and growing odious to 
the people of thoſe parts wherein he liv'd, by his con- 
tinued violences, thoſe who ſuffer'd by his power 


us d to pray for a deliverance from it; and in ſhort, 


the Earl himſelf was choak'd at the King's table, by 
a bone at dinner, and his whole eſtate ſhortly af- 
ter overflow'd by a ſurprizing inunda f the ſea, 


and from that time became a quickſand (now the 
GOODWIN from his name). This unexpected acci- 


dent the inhabitants of TENDERTON, a neighbour- 

ing town, attributed to the repeated prayers they 

had ſent up to heaven on his account, and look d up- 
on it as a judgment on his wickedneſs. 

Or for variety, it may be thus apply'd. 

It is uſed when an abſurd and ridiculous reaſon is 

given of any thing in queſtion: an account of the o- 

riginal 
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ripinal whereof may be found in oge of Biſhop La- 
mers fermons to the following purpoſm. 
Mr. Moore was fent with commiſſron into Kt, to 
find out, if poſſible, what was the cauſe' of Grodwns 
ſands, andthe ſhelves which ſtopp'd up Sandwich haven ; 
and being there arriv'd, ſummons all the country be- 
fore him, but eſpecially ſuch as were thought to be 
men of experience, and ſuch as were molt likely to 
give ſome account of this affair relating to Sandwich 
haven, Amongſt the reſt came in an old grey-hair d 
man, ſuppoſed littie leſs than a hundred years old. 
When Mr. Moore faw this man, be thought him the 
moſt promiſing of any in the company to ſatisfy 
him; ſo calling to him immediately, asks of him, as 
being the oldeſt man there afſembled, the cauſe of 
thoſe ſands or ſhelves about the haven. Tis true, 
ſays the old man, my age is near 100 years, and far 
exceeds any other's. in company; and as I am an old 
man, F think that Tenderton ſteeple is the cauſe of 
Goodwin ſands, for ! can remember the building of 
Tenderton ſterple, and I remember when there was no 
ſteeple at all there; and before Tenderton ſteeple was 
built there was no talk of ſands ſtopping the haven; 
and therefore Tenderton ſteeple was the cauſe of the 
deſtruction of Sandwich haven. ; n 
Q. What is the difference between falt. peter, and pe- 
ter ſalt? 7 . W 
A. They differ only in their degrees of purification: 
The ſalt- peter confifts of volatile parts, and ſhaots 
out into long cryftals, which are the pure nitre: the 
peter ſalt is chat which is cryſtalliz'd laſh, is fix d as 
ſea-ſalt, appears not much; unlike it, and very little 
cxceeds it. ok , | 
Q.: Why have diſiratted perfous commonly a good me- 
mory'? | My 
A. The memories of diſtracted or mad perfons can- 
not be properly ſaid to be good, tho* they ſeems to 
ſuffer leſs than the reſt of the functions, whichas we 
conceive, is chiefly owing to the vigorbus activity or 
cmanations of the animal ſpirits attendinpſuch perſons. 
G g 6 Q. 1 
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Qt. I have. obſery'd in pictures by the life, that 1 
could diſcern a freſh. ſanguine complexion at a greater 
Aiſtance than a pale wan complexion, notwithſtanding that 
hath more of white in it than the other, which methinks 
ſhould render the figure by conſequence more obvious. 

A. It is not tbe whiteneſs that renders. the object 
wore diſcernable, but the correſpondency it bath with 
light: the ſanguine and well colour d complexions have 
à greater luſtre and ſharper ſhining on the balls of their 


cheeks, tops of their noſes, foreheads, &c. than the 


pale and wan complexion, where the light finding no 
. is dilated with a more remiſs brisk- 
Q ] have alſo obſerv'd that the bodies of men in pic- 
Tures ſirike the eye with a greater force than thoſe of 
2 nat withſtanding the laſt ſeem a continued body of 


34. 0 oF Te, | 
A. Becauſe the ſuperficies of the bodies of children 


make no other impreſſion on the mind of the be- 


Holder, than a certain diluting of a fat and ſimple 


matter, without ſharpneſs ang-Fpith very little ſha- 
dow; whereas in men the bodies are more compacted 
and ſettled, and thence the lights are more ſharp and 


Full of force, and by the deepneſs of the ſhadows. 


brought more ſtrongly to the ſight. 


Q. Dull oblige me with 15 trauſlation of the follow. 


ing aiſtich, 
Lingua potentior armis. 
Juno tonat lingua, ſed fulmine Fupiter mſtat; 
Cuncutit ille POLUM, fed quatit illa JOVEM. 
A. The diſtich owes its original to. the late fa- 
mous Mr. Dryden, at a Weſtmiuſfty election. 
| The tongue is more powerful than arms. 
Thunder is Jove's, the tongue is Juno's rod, 
He ſhakes the diftant POLES, /he ſhakes the GOD. 
Q. Te youthful Druids, Britain's learned clan, 
Wheſe nervous eloquence illuminates 
With rays prolifick our expanding foul: ; 
Do not diſdain the tributary thanks 
Of one who is unabie 10 reſound 
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Your meritorious praiſe ; his tender muſe 
With pinions weak, dreads an Icarian fate: 
But as you did unmerited approve _ 

His rhymes incondite, and unpoliſh'd lays; 

Diſſuading to avoid the noble toil | 

Of war deſtructive, where the brave and bold 

Glory purſue, and ne ver fading lawrel: | 

Let your harmonious numbers guide and ail 

His unfledg'd muſe, that ſhe thro' tracts ſublime 

May ſoar, and blaxon o'er the ſpacious ors, | 

The matchleſs aunals, and ſurprizing reign | 

Of Europe's guardian ANNE, and ſpread the fame 

Which her Britannick heroes juſtly claim. dy 
A. Preſuming &ard ! (and yet 'tis brave and great 

Thus to preſume, when in the tract of glory) Þ 

Thou'ſt choſe a ſubject of ſuch wondrous ſize, _ 

Homer himſelf had ſunk beneath the weight: 0 

( 


Cou'd thy capacious ſoul adapt juſt thoughts, 
What language could afford thee utterance? 

Yet ſince thy nervous lines ſo pregnant ſeem 
Of promiſes, thy ſelf thou wilt tranſmit | | 
(By ſinging ANNA's reign) to future times, i 
As yet lock'd up within the womb of fate; [| 
Accept this caution in thy ** flight, 

By negatives alone her worth define, 
Since no juſt epithets will reach her praiſe; 
Revolve on all the great and glorious deeds 
Or former heroes and bright heroines, 
And when thy images thou'ſt rais'd ſo high, 
No ſtile of language our addition give, 
And thou'rt unable further to explore, 
Shew ANNA is not this, but ſomething more. 
Q. Apollo moſt modeſt, | 
' Your humour's the oddeſt 
That ever appear d in print; | x 
There's @ great deal of wit, 
But the devil a bit 
Of the luſcious can I find in't: 
By theſe Iuke-warm ways 
You never will pleaſe 
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Girls full of juice a; 4 grape; 


On the impudent cbm, | 
Still we love, on. our fancies, à rape. 

Let then ev'ry turn, 

Not glitter, but burn, | 
Ter the lightning off Ovid be ſhown; 

Your poerical firams, 

IWhen they ve heat in their vems, | 
Will ſhew youve got forme in your own. 
A. We aim not to hit 

' Your notion of wit, 
Who but in the Ifen delight, 
Which fulſomely cloys, 

And only deſtroys 
An appetite rais'd to the bright. 

If fancy but ſhines 

In our glirrering lines, 

And graces with delicate turns, 

We ſhall not aſpire 5 

To ſet all on fire, 

Since it leaves but a ſcar when it burm. 


An eſſay on the character of his Royal, Hicnness 
late Prince of DENMARK. 
J Ain is complaint where can be no relief; 
Vet publick loſſes call for publick grief. 
"Tis falſe, that mozrners ſhould in ſilence weep, 
Like ſtreams, which ſtill, when ſmootheſt, run moſt 
deep. : 
Sorrow {peaks paſſion, and where paſſion reigns, 
Nature ſcorns decency, and breaks her chains, 
Like a tempeſtuous ſtorm true grief appears; 
That's but a breeze that is allay'd by tears. 
Since then *tis duty that excites our quill, 
Duty made ftronger by confederate will, 
Tune, GREAT APOLLO, tune our fayour'd lays, 
And crown the mournful cypreſs with the 6ays. 
Tell us, oh tell us, grief directing muſe, 
What part of this fad ſubject ſhall we chuſe: 


Shall 
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all 


Shall we, where midow'd Majeſty is ſeen _ 
Weep tears of love with an afflicted QUEEN? 
Shall we craud /zghs on faghs? and ſwell a ſcore 
Of helpleſs forrows, o ct before? 

Ah no; ſuch efforts cannot yield relief; 


We want her ſoul to equalize ber grief. 


No, rather let us ſtrive to ſnatch from fame 
The ſcatter'd trophies of great DENMARK's name, 

Hand down' the glories of a Prince ſo bleſt, 

And tell the age to came, what this poſſeſt. 

Reſt then deparred foul of ANNA's care, IT 

Peace of her breaſt, and fibjet# of her prayer; | 


To Heaven's bright mauſrms wing an tow'ring flight, 


Change mortal darkneſs for immortal light. 
Melodious SERAPHS ſhall thy praiſe repeat, 
And tuneful CHERUBS ling thee to thy ſeat, 
Whilſt led by love, which often guides amiſs, 
To mourn thy abſence, we forget thy %. 
Ob! for a verſe to paint the ſpurs I feel, 
Or a capacity to ſuit my zeal! 
Then would I read him in his ANNA's eyes, 
Or paint him as he in her 4m lies, 
For ſure, ſo ſoft a place as that muſt be, 
Retains th' Ioea long of one ſo lov'd as he. 
An unaffected freedom grac'd his ſoul, 
He /corn'd ambition, yet diſdaw'd cuntroul: 
No wav'ring wiſhes wantonix d his life, 
A faithful husvand to a faithful wife. 
His ſteddy mind no ſcenes of fate cau'd move 
As conſtant to religion as to love. 
Preferring eaſe he durſt encounter pain, 
Willing to ſerve, tho' qualify'd to reign ; 
A foe to FACTION in a high degree, 
Yet none a greater friend to LIBERTY, 
By pride untainted, yet in converſe nice, 
Pleas'd to hear counſel, fit to give advice: 
Slow to reſent, yet ſcorn'd to bear too far, 
Of peace a lover, yet wnſhock'd by war: 
He weigh'd the cauſe of diſcord, not the prize, _ 
Was 6rave without reward, without vainglory wiſe. 
Le | Q. Which 
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Q. Which is the greater ſm, hypocriſy or profaneneſs? 
A. We beg leave to draw the pictures of both the 
hypocrite and profane, and leave it to the queriſt to 


judge of either the reſembling or diſagreeing features. 


The profane expreſs it in words, uf}, can God ſee? 
the hypocrite ſays it in his heart. The profane is 
the fool, that openly makes a mock at ſin, the hypo- 
.crite is ſcarcely leſs a fool while he does it ſecretly. 
The profane cries out, | am he that ought to ſpeak; 
the hypocrite whiſpers to himſelf, I am he that ought 
to think. The profane deſpiſes that hope which is an 
anchor of the ſoul: the hypocrite, if he has any hope 
at all, it is a fruitleſs one, for the bypocrite's hope ſhall 


N 
The hypocrite ſhews ſomething of native modeſty 
( for Adam, or which is all one, man in the Hebrew 
original, imports that we derive our pedigree from 
the ruby, the bluſhing earth) the profane is ſo averſe 
to modeſty, that he glories in his ſhame; and yet ſtrange; 
unaccountable the modeſty of the daring hypocrite, 
who boldly ventures. to wear the mask, to make pre- 
tence to what he is an utter ſtranger to, and put on 
_ form of godlineſs, tho he difregards the power there- 
OT, | * BED | 
The profane deſpiſes all religion; the hypocrite 
thinks it worth the caunterfeit. The profane under- 
values the eſteem of his fellow-creatures ; the hypo- 
crite overvalues it; the profane makes proſelytes to 
profaneneſs; the hypocrite would not be wanting to 
make proſelytes to hypocriſy, were it poſlible for 
bim by ſuch a method to carry on his unwarrantable 
deſigns, and: withal to retain the hypocrite. The pro- 
fane ſets a ſcandalous example ; the hypocrite, when 
detected. ſets a worſe; for his example has a more 
fatal influence, of whom better was expected. The 
rofane makes no votaries to religion ; the hypocrite 
many: but then we muſt obſerve, that ſo lovely an 
effect of ſo foul a cauſe is altogether accidental to the 
hy pocrite's intention; for ſhould he deſign the con- 
ſequence, he would be no longer a hypocrite. 


Upon 
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. the whole, we are apt to think that we may 
be allow'd to ſay to the profane, the Lord M this au- 
daciouſly wicked ſervant ſhall come at a day, when he 
loketh not for him; and at an hour that be is not a- 
ware F; and ſhall cut him afunder, and appoint him 4a 
portion with the AYPOCRITES, There ſhall. be. weep- 
mg and gnaſhing of teeth. © IP; T3 1 
Q. How may I frame a notion of God's exiſtence from 
eternity; for the more J think of the divine Being, the 
more I involve my ſelf in a ſeeming labyrinth of impoſſivi- 
lities? I believe it has been the canſe of many Atheiſts, 
they not being able to conceive a being from eternity. _ 
A. Can we think it poſſible, that a being, who 
was but of yeſterday, ſhould comprehend eternity! 
Eternity, which muſt tranſcend the capacity of any 
other intelle& but his, who is the eternal one! But 
tho' we cannot comprehend the manner of God's ex- 
iſtence from eternity, yet that he actually ſo exiſted, 
we can readily conceive. That ſomething did from 
eternity exiſt, we muſt neceſſarily allow; for if no- 
thing did ſo exiſt, there muſt have been once a time 
when there was not ſo much as a ſingle being, And 
then it may be confidently ask'd, how any thing could 
begin to be, ſince nothing cannot poſſibly be the cauſe 
of ſomething. Uabappy Atheiſts! that deny the e- 
ternity of the great Creator, and yet by ſo unfortunate 
a denial muſt unayoidably recur to the eternity of the 
creature. 


Q. What preparation to the Sacrament is neceſſary for 


one whoſe neceſſary employment demands @ more than or- 
dinary portion of his time? 
A. A good life, and unblameable converſation is the 
beſt preparative to the bleſſed Sacrament, He therefore 
that is not unmindful of this one thing neceſſary, will, tho 


for want of leiſure call'd immediately from his buſi- 


neſs to that heavenly banquet, be allow d by the bride- 
groom that bids him to the feaſt to have a wedding- 
gar ment. If then the time you have to ſpare from 
your: neceſſary employment, and not unneceſſary re- 
creation (tho” the latter muſt make no encroachments} 
| | you 
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you _— ſpend in the important duty of repen- 


rance ( man liveth, and {ameth not ?) and ex- 
erciſe your meditations on a dying Saviour, a cruci- 
fred Redeemer, you may draw near to that ſacred or- 


dinance with love as well as fear, and take the holy Sa- 


crament to your comfort. $ | 
Q. 1 have lately contracted matrimony with a young 


virgin, in token of which me have by conſent. broke money; 


is it poſſible for any to part ws? 

A, Your parents have the power of forbidding the 
banns, if ye are not as yet remov'd from your de- 
pendance on them: for jure it was not in your power 
by any thing leſs than actual matrimony to ſuperſede 
the authority of your parents. And for your com- 
fort it is obſervable, that under the Levitical inſtitu- 
tion, if a virgin made a vow even to God himſelf, 
without the knowledge of their parents, it was their 
prerogative to revoke the deed: and if the authority 
of parents can cancel the ſolemnity of a vow, much 
more may it diſannul a lefs conſiderable engagement. 
= Two fhips upon the equat 


ar, their diſtance aſunder I 
diretty know, but I know thut much, that when it 
was 9 of the clock with the gaſtermoſs, it was 30 minutes 
puff 9 with the weſtermoſt. They both ſail due North till 
in the latitnde of 18 d. 28 m. north latitude. 1 demand 
their diſtance aſunder on the equinoftial, and their diſianc 
aſunder in the latitude of 18 d. 28m? | 
A. Their diſtance upon the equinoctial is7 d. 30 m- 
and conſequently the ſame in their northern latitude, 
if you number by degrees. But the diminution of each 
degree in the latitude of 18 d. 28 m. is in the propor- 
tion of 57 (bating the deficiency of a fraction) to 60. 
But the fraction multiplied by the foremention'd 7 d. 
30 m. (their diſtance on the equinoctial) occaſions a ſub- 
ſtraction of ſomething more than divided of a degree. 


Q. Whenee proceeds that ſhrill chant of the gra ſboppers, 


from the wings, or the memth? © 
A. Tho' it is obſervable that the wings of thoſe 
creatures move upon the utterance of that ſhrill noiſe, 
yet are we of opinion, that it is framed by —— 
N an 


— 
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and directed out at the mouth, and it hath been par- 


ticularly obſerved by ſome that have been in hotter 
countries, as Spain, where the graſhoppers are much 
bigger than they are here, that they open their mouths 


eyery time that chant is uttered. 


Q. Pray Gentlemen, why ſo much paſſion 


Upon ſo trivial an occaſion ? 
I call d forſooth the Muſes whores, 

. With truth to you, and millions mare. 
Don't you enjoy em when you pleaſe ? 
And faith they've very little eaſe. 

Tom make em anſwer all dull rhimes, 

And ring for pence their hackney chimes. 

| You make em dance to ev'ry meaſure, 
To raiſe at once your fame and treaſure. 
Methinks ſuch mercenary doings 

Shou d make em deaf to all your woings. 
Yet thus, for 'bove two thouſand years 
They've been in common with your peers, 
Old Homer proves m'aſſertion true, 
Who ſold his ballads well as yen. 

Virgil and Horace like bold lovers, 

Did all their hidden charms diſcover 3 

Net made the amorous Ladies 
Tools to ambition, bawds to love. 

Tet for theſe Madam muſes ſake, 
You're pleas'd to call your friend à rale; 
One, who ne'er offer d ou abuſes, 
He ſaid indeed, y enjey d the Muſes, 

( Which ſurely is a commendation ) 

Aud ad your help on that occaſion. 
But know the mighty men of wit, 

J ſeize a muſe when I think fit. 
Wubout your aid, and in her arms 

Fil boldly vifle all her charms, 

And make her gratify my wiſh 

In tuneful ſtrains and warbling bliſs, 
And yet the fatal precipe will ſhnon, 
O turning poet, and ſo being undone. | 
Your rejoinder is expeded by the inju d Strephon. 
9 "VP A. Stre- 
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A. Strephon at laſt has found a muſe, 
But pick't up doubtleſs at the ſtews, 
For when he wanted rhime for itching. 
He told us they were gone a bitching. 
Her inſpirations ſhew the punk 

Was very dull or very drunk. 

Or ſhe'd not ſo profahely told 

Th' enjoy ment of the bards of old, 
Which all, who've any ſenſe or art, 
Know *twas with th' intellectual part; 
And not that fulſome beſtial, which 

( Your muſe inſpires) of dog and bitch. 
When Homer, Virgil, Horace, you 

Avouch a mercenary crew, 

Courſe ballad - ſingers, who for pence 
Would laviſh all their wit and ſenſe; 
Thoſe glorious lights, whom all the wiſe, 
The great, and all the learned priſe; 
Whoſe names ſhall laſt, when yours is toſt 
*Mongſt rubbiſh, and for ever loſt; 

When ſuch reproaches you beſtow, 

A wond'rous tafie of wit you ſhow, 

Since for your turn a muſe you've found 
In bodies you in judgment ſound, 

To trifle all her charms, tho? coarſe, 
She's frank, and will need little force; 


The poet's fate -you'll ſurely ſhun ? 
For never mortal was undone | 
By trade, before he had begun. F 


4 pindarick Ode on the death of his royal High 
GEORGE, late Prince of DENMARK. 


J Peak, mournful muſe, in proper accents tel! 


The woes that Britain laſt befell. 
Let the whole band of Helicon | 
Juſtly their pious weeds put on, 
And urge the dreadful theme; . 
Loet no Pier ian fountain more 
Yield her inſipid cuſtomary ſtore, 
But let cach 6riny ſtream | Afford 
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Aﬀord diſconſolate relief, . FE 
And let Parnaſſus tops be tumify'd with grief. 
For lo! by dire decree of fate, 
The wiſe, the good, the greas, _ 
'Th' illuſtrious Denmark has reſign d his breath. 


A debt from Prince and peaſant to 


A providential nature due) _ | 
And Els a prey to ſtern inexorable death. 

Lo! ſacred Majeſty in tears 3 
O'erwhelm'd with mighty ſorrows, mighty cares. 
Behold the filent court, the warlike field 

The melancholy ſcene diſplay, 

Their tributary mourning yield, | g 

And ſignalize the diſmal inauſpicious day. 
A Prince adorn'd with every grace, 

Where ev'ry virtue did unite, 

Where ſpotleſs honour claim'd a place, 

And jaſtice did concenter'd ſit, 

A Prince from all impetuous paſſions free, 

That ſtill preferr'd religion to renown, 

The nation's tutelary genius he, 
And glory of the crown, 


; . . | 
This late diſaſter to reflection brings 


The various turns of human things, 
| When long ſucceſs did on our actions ſmile, 


And nought but trophies had approach'd our iſle : 
Whilſt Britain feaſted on his glad alarms, 
Sprung from victorious ANNA's arms, 
The palms at Ramelies and Hochſter won, 


The glorious toils of Liſe and Port Mahone : 


Amidſt thoſe extacies, alas! we ſee 


Our fad, our inexpreſſible cataſtrophe : 
That ſo our bliſs is now no more, 


Whilſt /h, poſſeſs thoſe hearts where raptures dwelt 
before, 
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So wha refulgent fol with ear lebt 
The ſpacious globe benignly gilds, 
With amiable beams alter the fields, 
And renders our Horixon bright: 2 
Each growing plant and blooming flow' : 
Joys in the kind Propitious pow r. 
But when ungen rous ſtorms appear. 
And gravidated clouds deform the eee. 
The ſuff'ring vegetables drooping ſeen, 
And yo to looſe her verdant en. 8 
6. 
Could we like Niobe our loſs bemoan, 
And metamorphix d be turn'd to ſtone, 
We'd then from henceforth ſtand and de 
Eternal monuments to thee. 
But why, raſh muſe, this inadvertent n ? 
Can ought his memory deface? : 
Do all his merits ſerve for nought? 1 
Or can the length of moullring: time bis worth 
erace? | | 
As ſoon may rivers ceaſe to run, 
As ſoon may fire eclipſe the ſun, 
As glorious GEORGE's name 
Be cancell'd in the book of fame. 
Cceleſtial ſoul, farewel, enjoy that ſeat 
By Seraphims prepar'd for thee; 
Where of an bapprneſs compleat 
Thou wilt an — rhe be. 
There no contentious broils of ſtate, 
No popular debate; 
No interfering ſublunary powr's 
Shall diſcompoſe thy bliſsful hours, 
But with an endleſs ride of peace and reſt, 
Amongſt. the Saints ſhalt thou be bleſt. 
. 1 defire your opinion on the words of our Saviour on 
the vii, chap. of St. Matthew's Goſpel, the 13th and 
14th duſts: Enter ye in at the ftrait gate; tor wide 


is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to de- 


| „ and many there be which go in thereat: Be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe ſtrait is the gate, and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it? 4 

A. As our Saviour elſewhere compares the king- 

dom of the Meſſiah here, and the kingdom of glory 

| hereafter, to a nuptial feaſt, to a marriage entertain - 
ment, ſo the metaphor of a'/irait gate may ſeem to 
bear a natural alluſion to the cuſtomary uſage at wed- 
ding ſuppers; for it' was uſual in thoſe ancient times 
to ſtreighten the gate that led to the ſolemnity, by open- 
ing the wicket only, that the gueſts invited to the 
banquet might not crowd diſorder x. 
And as the ffrait gate ſigniſies the way to eternal 
happineſs, ſo the Gentile Philoſophers repreſented the 
paths of virtue under the like expreſſion. Cebes (who 
was a Theban Philoſopher, and Socrates his ſcholar) tells 
us in his Pinax, that the aſcent to virtue is exceedin 
ſtrait. And hence we may learn the maodeſty of the 
humble Jeſus, in that, tho he was the divine avy/©-, 
the eternal Md, yet be no ways affected ſingular ex · 

h preſſions, but was willing fo far to condeſeend to 

| mens capacities, as to uſe their cuſtomary if pertinent 

modes of ſpeech. e eee ee 28 
But to the queſtion that may be ſtarted: to the ex- 


ee of the paſſage, in what ſenſe the gate that 
eadeth unto life is ffrait, we anſwer, that the expreſ- 
ſion is very proper upon a twofold account; either 
as taken in a reſpective, or in an abſolute intendment. 
The gate is firait in a reſpective ſenſe, becauſe men 
are ſo perverſe as to make it ſo, becauſe ſo few are 
willing to go in thereat; for the many chooſe the 
way that leadeth to deſtruction; a way appolitely term'd 
broad, with regard to the crowding travellers, to the 
multitude of ſinners. The foremention'd Cebes ſays 
of the narrow way, that very few there are that walk _ 
therein. And ſmall indeed was the number of the 
* virtuous in the time of the poiaant fatyriſt (if we 
and wake no poetical allowance) who compar'd the ſum 
„ige I total of the upright to the ſeven gates of Thebes, to 
Je. te ſeven months of Nile. „ 
De⸗ The gate is therefore trait in an abſolute ſenſe, be- 
auſe 5 | 8 cauſe 
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55 696 Te * 1s H ADO [LLe. 
cauſe a religious life is a very nice, a very difficult 
undertaking, The way of virtue, ſays the ſame Cebes, 
is rocky and un even. 
But then it may be ask'd, how this comports with 
thoſe Scripture · paſſages that repreſent the paths of re- 
Agon under the endearing notion of peace and plea-' 
In anſwer to the objection we think it proper to 
bers, that the ſtraitneſs of the gate (as taken in the | 
ter ſente) has a more peculiar regard to the com- 
mencement of a. yirtuous life, to our firſt entrance on 
à holy converſation. It is difficult (no doubt) for the 
natural man to thwart the prevailing biaſs of his na- 
ture, to ſwim againſt the rapid ſtream, to ſtruggle 
with his reluctant paſſions, and turn the current of 
his violent affections. It is difficult (no doubt) to pur 
off the old man, to wreſtle with fleſh and blood, to bring 
the body under, to ſubdue the tyranny of the will, and 
captivate the rebellious thoughts to the obedience of 
Chriſt, But when once we have made a thorow con- 
queſt, when once we have led captivity captive, then 
what was before exceeding difficult, will become eaſy 
to us; then we ſhall behold religion in another view; 
then virtue will diſcloſe her unrival'd charms, and we 
- ſhall be enamour'd with her ſurprizing bounty. Then 
every valley ſhall be filled, and every mountain. and hill 
be brought low, and the crooked ſhall be made 
frrait, and the rough ways ſhall be made ſmooth. Then 
we ſhall willingly, we ſhall chearfully ſubmit to that | 
pious ſentence ; Great peace have they that love thy | 
law, and they ſhall not be offended at it. 
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De End of the SECOND VoLuME. 


